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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

"  Few  men  know  the  main  roads  that  lead  across  the 
political  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  better  than  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole.  As  far,  at  any  rate,  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, his  history  is  probably  the  most  useful  and  accurate 
map  of  them  in  existence.  And  in  the  present  book  he  is 
still  on  the  same  ground  which  he  has  made  so  completely 
his  own.  .  .  .  All  are  as  judicious  and  readable  as  students 
of  the  History  will  expect  them  to  be,  full  of  information 
and  common  sense  ;  full,  too,  of  a  temperate  optimism,  with 
something  of  the  natural  Nunc  Dimittis  of  a  veteran 
Liberal."—  The  Times. 

"  The  great  merit  of  the  volume  is  its  judicial  temper. 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole  traces  careers  and  examines  transactions 
with  a  sense  for  fairness  and  proportion  which  is  rare  in  the 
treatment  of  persons  and  things  in  politics."—  The  Morning 
Post. 

"  In  the  nine  studies  printed  in  this  volume  we  have  yet 
another  proof  that  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  excels  in  the  art  of 
sympathetic  portraiture.  But  we  have  more.  We  have,  so 
to  say,  a  crystallisation  of  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury .  .  .  The  essays  abound  in  felicities  of  phrase,  weighty 
yet  luminous." — The  Daily  News. 
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PREFACE 

THE  reception  accorded  to  the  Studies  in  Biography 
of  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  encourages  the  hope 
that  a  new  volume  of  essays  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguished author  may  be  read  with  interest.  With  two 
exceptions  they  are  reproduced  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Messrs.  Long- 
man for  their  kindness  in  permitting  the  publication. 
Substantially  they  are  reprinted  in  their  original  form, 
those  passages  only  having  been  omitted  which  contain 
direct  criticism  of  the  books  under  review,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  of  permanent  interest.  Of  the  other  two 
essays,  one,  that  on  Crabbe,  was  delivered  as  a  lecture  to 
the  East  Anglian  Society;  and  the  other,  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine. I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Macmillan  for  permitting 
me  to  republish  this  appreciation  of  the  kind-hearted 
naturalist  by  a  kindred  spirit;  and  I  have  also  to  thank 
Mr.  Arthur  Elliot  for  his  courtesy  in  conveying  to  me 
the  permission  of  Grillion's  Club  for  the  reproduction  in 
the  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Hugh  Riviere's  admirable  por- 
trait of  the  author.  The  essays  are  preceded  by  a  last 
"  Study  in  Biography,"  which  will  be  valued  by  many 
as  a  memorial  of  a  much  loved  and  most  lovable  nature. 


SIR   SPENCER  WALPOLE 

REMINISCENCES  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER,  MRS.  FRANCIS  HOLLAND 

MY  father  told  me  once  that  one  of  his  earliest  recol- 
lections was  of  a  visit  to  the  new  house  which  my  grand- 
father had  bought  at  Baling.  He  must  have  been  about 
four  or  five  years  old  at  the  time,  and,  to  a  child  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  small  house 
standing  in  green  fields  with  the  purple  wisteria  climb- 
ing up  over  one  side  appeared  an  earthly  paradise.  The 
deep  meaning  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced  by  my 
grandfather's  first  great  confidence.  He  told  his  little 
son  that  although  my  grandmother  was  aware  of  the 
purchase,  and  that  the  house  was  being  made  ready  for 
occupation,  she  did  not  know  that  a  certain  room  on  the 
ground  floor  with  a  window  on  the  garden  was  being 
made  into  a  boudoir  for  her  use.  My  father,  exhorted 
to  preserve  the  utmost  secrecy,  was  taken  into  this  room 
and  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  a  paper.  He  did  not 
know  till  long  afterwards  that  the  country  house  (for 
Baling  was  in  the  country  then)  had  been  bought  because 
he  was  so  delicate  a  child  that  my  grandparents  feared 
they  would  not  rear  him  in  the  London  atmosphere. 
Thirty  years  later,  when  I  first  remember  the  place, 
London  had  crept  along  the  Uxbridge  Road  almost  as 
far  as  Acton,  and  the  Common  was  already  surrounded 
with  buildings.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  London  all  the 
way,  and  the  terminus  of  the  District  Railway.  But 
when  first  I  knew  it  my  grandfather's  place  was  perhaps 
much  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  my  father's  childhood. 
Even  the  household  arrangements  were  probably  little 
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altered,  for  they  belonged  to  a  generation  which  did  not 
lightly  change.  A  high  wall  separated  the  property 
from  Baling  Green,  and  from  a  broad  avenue  of  elms 
whose  tops  were  visible  from  the  nursery  window.  On 
the  inside  of  the  wall  stood  first  the  Georgian  manor 
house,  which  my  grandfather  let  at  a  nominal  rent  to 
the  four  old  aunts,  his  sisters-in-law,  the  daughters  of 
Spencer  Perceval.  There  was  a  fine  porticoed  entrance, 
the  columns  of  which  we  were  often  told  were  some  "  left 
over"  from  those  in  the  front  court  of  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  right  hand  in  a  little  yard  was  the 
pigeon-cote,  so  that  there  was  a  perpetual  whirring  of 
white  wings  about  the  cedars,  which,  propped  up  with 
many  staves,  guarded  the  gravel  sweep  of  the  entrance. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  a  long  balcony-veran- 
dah, the  sides  entirely  filled  with  glass,  ran  the  length, 
no  insignificant  one,  of  the  aunts'  drawing-room,  and  a 
flight  of  twisted  iron  steps  led  down  thence  into  the 
garden,  a  garden  of  mossy,  spongy  lawns,  always  green 
and  never  dry,  of  walnut  and  cedar  trees  and  of  an 
ancient  dial.  On  the  right  hand  a  low  stone  wall,  broken 
by  steps  crowned  with  vases,  led  to  the  aunts'  flower 
parterres,  where  they  fed  the  goldfish  that  swam  round 
in  an  old  stone  basin,  or  sat  on  an  old  stone  seat  with 
a  high  carved  back,  not  intended  for  comfort,  but  excel- 
lent from  a  connoisseur's  point  of  view.  In  front,  oppo- 
site the  long  glass  verandah  in  which  Aunt  Maria  must 
have  found  freedom  from  the  draughts  occasioned  by  the 
train,  distant  a  mile  or  two  in  her  day,  whose  passing 
gave  her  a  cold  in  the  head,  was  a  deep  ha-ha  which 
separated  the  lawns  from  my  grandfather's  fields.  He 
made  over  the  big  kitchen  garden  on  the  left  to  the 
aunts,  but  he  always  kept  the  fields  and  a  strip  of  wood 
which  ran  between  the  grounds  and  the  road.  A  very 
narrow  moss-covered  path  wound  through  this  wood, 
suddenly  bending  inward  at  one  point  round  a  deep 
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clump  of  bushes  and  young  trees  to  reappear  almost 
immediately,  but  not  before  a  child  had  time  to  imagine 
a  hundred  mysteries.  My  grandfather  was  very  fond  of 
this  wood,  and  I  think  my  father  cared  for  if  too, 
although  the  last  time  I  was  with  him  there  one  could 
see  the  row  of  villa  houses  on  the  road  outside  through 
the  gaps  in  the  chestnuts.  In  my  childhood  that  road 
was  still  a  quiet  lane,  and  the  chestnuts  fell  thick  and 
fast  in  October.  Beyond  the  kitchen  garden,  through 
a  small  brown  door  which  they  locked  at  night,  was  my 
grandfather's  own  place.  High  yellow  gates  divided 
the  drive  from  the  green,  and  a  few  yards  back  stood  the 
house,  Georgian  also,  but  of  the  narrow  straight  kind. 
Straight  also  was  the  walled-in  garden  which  lay  behind. 
One  long  path  ran  down  the  middle  of  it,  dividing  the 
tiny  lawns  next  the  house.  Farther  on  came  the  beds, 
flowers  near  the  path,  useful  stuff  at  the  back ;  two  more 
paths  skirted  the  walls  on  which  fruit-trees  grew  at  either 
side,  and  a  third  marked  the  boundary  at  the  top  where 
was  the  little  rockery  and  where  the  children  had  their 
gardens.  It  would  hardly  be  possible,  even  to  a  Dutch- 
man, to  design  a  more  totally  uninteresting  garden,  but 
the  narrow  space  was  redeemed  by  the  mass  of  flowers. 
Roses  above  all — my  grandmother  loved  them, — pinks, 
peonies,  jasmines,  guelder  rose,  lilies,  lavender,  great 
clumps  of  azalea.  The  small  piece  brought  forth  more 
than  all  the  aunts'  ample  borders,  and  the  house-walls 
were,  wreathed  in  blossom.  Remembering  my  own  love 
of  it  as  a  little  girl  and  the  apparently  limitless  accom- 
modation that  small  acreage  possessed,  I  seem  to 
understand  why  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  my  father, 
while  living  in  a  much  bigger  place  than  his  father  had 
ever  possessed,  used  to  say  how  happy  he  could  be  in  a 
quite  little  house — living  in  a  quite  simple  way.  We  used 
to  laugh  at  him  in  old  days  for  not  having  a  proper  con- 
tempt for  the  suburbs,  and  his  nature  was  so  simple  and 
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so  ready  to  be  content  with  whatever  came  that,  proud 
as  he  was  of  his  Sussex  home  with  its  surroundings  of 
hill  and  moor,  I  believe  that,  had  he  suddenly  been 
reduced  to  a  small  house  in  a  small  row,  he  would  have 
turned  to  us  with  his  usual  cheery  smile  and  said  :  "  My 
dear  child,  this  is  really  very  nice." 

But  few  stories  have  come  down  from  his  childhood. 
He  would  describe  how  my  grandmother,  who  belonged 
to  the  generation  of  "  general  accomplishments,"  and 
who  sang  a  little,  and  painted  a  little,  and  played  a  little 
on  the  harp,  a  little  on  the  piano,  and  did  nothing  to 
excess,  was  wont  of  an  evening  to  play  to  her  children 
a  piece  on  the  piano  called,  "  When  the  band  goes  by." 
It  began  very  softly  to  indicate  the  gradual  approach  of 
the  band,  grew  loud  in  the  middle,  and  then  died  away 
to  represent  increasing  distance.  Few  would  dare  to 
render  such  a  composition  now-a-days,  but  my  father 
long  recalled  the  pleasure  and  admiration  which  he  had 
felt.  It  is  recorded,  and  shows  the  patient  persistency 
with  which  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  encountered  diffi- 
culties, that,  when  the  children  were  first  sent  to  a 
dancing-class,  and  he  was  always  blamed  because  he 
could  not  learn  the  steps,  he  was  so  determined  to  over- 
come his  natural  indisposition  that  he  worked  and 
worked  till  he  became  the  best  dancer  of  them  all. 

Like  other  children  of  the  day,  they  had  not  many 
books.  Janie,  the  eldest,  possessed  a  little  volume 
solemnly  bound  in  black  leather  and  called  the  "  Look- 
ing-glass for  the  Mind,  or  Intellectual  Mirror,  being  an 
elegant  collection  of  the  most  delightful  little  stories  and 
interesting  tales,  chiefly  translated  from  that  much 
admired  work,  L'ami  des  Enfants."  The  writing  inside 
the  cover  shows  that  it  was  given  to  her  "  by  her  dear 
grandmamma  "  when  my  father  was  only  four  years  old. 
When  he  was  eight  "  his  kind  governess  "  gave  him  a 
little  old  edition  of  Gay's  fables,  filled  with  woodcuts, 
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and  I  think  it  was  she  who  first  introduced  him  to 
Fe"nelon's  Telemaque.  My  father  liked  Telemaque  at 
first,  but  grew  heartily  sick  of  him  because  successive 
governesses  always  began  "  Les  Aventures  "  with  him 
over  again  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  letting  him 
accompany  his  hero  to  the  end  of  the  book.  Years  after- 
wards he  could  repeat  the  opening  sentence  :  "  Calypso 
ne  pouvait  se  consoler  du  depart  d'Ulysse  ..."  but  the 
book  which  charmed  his  childhood  was  Parry's  Tales. 
Some  one  remarked  to  him  a  year  or  two  ago  how  very 
fine — as  literature — is  the  description  of  the  shipwreck 
in  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  realized 
that  as  quite  a  little  boy  when  he  read  it  by  itself  in 
Parry,  printed,  not  in  the  orthodox  verses,  but  I  think 
like  the  stanzas  of  a  poem.  When  he  went  to  Eton 
my  grandfather  gave  him  a  well-bound  copy  of  Scott's 
poems,  which  long  afterwards  he  passed  on  to  me. 
There  are  not  many  marginal  notes,  but  page  after  page 
is  marked  writh  a  pencil  line  and  occasionally  a  word 
showing  my  father's  appreciation  of  the  poems.  He 
used  to  read  them  to  me  of  an  evening  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  particularly  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  for  which  I  never  tired  of  asking. 
Occasionally  he  with  his  brother  and  sisters  was  sent 
to  Stagbury  to  stay  with  their  grandmother,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Walpole,  widow  of  Thomas,  who  had  served  in 
Diplomacy,  and  was  nicknamed  the  Dissenting  Minister 
from  his  habit  of  saying  "  No."  Lady  Margaret,  sister 
of  Spencer  Perceval  (my  grandfather  married  his  first 
cousin),  was  a  very  decided  and  a  very  distinguished  old 
lady,  who,  after  the  proper  period  of  mourning  for  her 
husband  had  elapsed,  refused  to  continue  to  wear  black 
though  rejecting  colour,  and  habitually  dressed  in 
lavender,  that  she  might  both  mark  her  widowhood  and 
be  able  to  change  into  a  deeper  garb  on  the  death  of  any 
of  her  numerous  relatives.  It  was  at  her  house,  at  the 
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foot  of  a  wooded  hill  near  Epsom  Downs,  that  he  first 
acquired  a  great  liking  for  the  birds  and  beasts  of  a  farm, 
so  that  an  old  friend  used  of  late  years  to  call  him  the 
Sussex  Farmer.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  always  wanted 
to  keep  Cochin-China  hens  and  white  ducks  because  his 
grandmother  had  kept  them. 

At  Eton  he  became  a  pupil  of  Johnson  (Cory),  but 
there  was  no  such  sympathy  between  them  as  existed 
between  Johnson  and  some  of  his  pupils.  Possibly  the 
master  would  have  been  more  attracted  to  a  dreamier, 
vaguer  mind.  I  think  my  father  probably  worked  as 
doggedly  in  those  days  as  he  did  later — probably  he 
always  made  the  best  of  things — and  it  is  likely  that  he 
cared  as  little  as  in  after  years  for  abstract  speculation. 
But  he  wTas  a  keen  Etonian.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  "  Boats  "  and  became  Captain  of  the  Thetis.  On 
one  occasion  he,  with  a  boatful  of  boys  coming  back 
with  his  tutor  from  dining  at  some  inn  up  the  river,  was 
capsized,  and  came  near  to  drowning,  for  as  he  dived 
and  rose  his  head  struck  against  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
He  remembered  always  the  sick  feeling  which  came  over 
him  and  the  wonder  as  he  dived  again  whether  this  time 
he  would  succeed  in  coming  up  to  the  surface. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  write  a  memoir  of  my  father, 
but  only  to  put  down  some  of  those  things  which  he 
himself  told  me  or  I  have  heard  from  others.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  him  that  my  grandfather  did 
not  send  him,  any  more  than  his  brother,  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge ;  the  reason  being  one  of  money.  At  eighteen 
he  was  put  down  to  hard  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  War 
Office  at,  I  think,  ninety  pounds  a  year.  Later,  he  became 
Private  Secretary  to  his  father,  who  was  then  at  the 
Home  Office,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Sotheran  Estcourt, 
when  he  in  his  turn  became  Home  Secretary.  I  know 
very  little  of  those  years  and  do  not  intend  to  write  of 
them.  When  the  Volunteer  Corps  was  started  my  father 
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did  a  large  amount  of  the  work  of  organization  at  the 
War  Office  and,  joining  the  Baling  division,  took  an 
energetic  part.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  whatever 
he  set  his  hand  to  do,  he  did  it  with  his  might. 

In  1867  the  post  of  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  one  worth, 
I  think,  ^"900  or  ^"1,000  a  year,  fell  vacant.  My  grand- 
father, in  whose  gift  it  was  (as  Home  Secretary),  had 
conscientious  scruples  about  giving  so  large  a  place  to 
his  own  son,  and  he  therefore  cut  down  the  salary  to 
,£700  before  he  offered  it  to  him.  Such  as  it  was  my 
father  joyfully  accepted  it.  Two  years  before  he  had 
met  with  my  mother  in  Rome,  where  he  had  gone  on  a 
holiday,  and  found  her  and  her  sisters  on  friendly  terms 
with  his  blind  cousin,  Henry  Walpole,  and  his  wife, 
but  there  was  no  money  to  marry  on.  The  inspector- 
ship procured  it,  and  in  November  they  were  married. 

No.  i,  Coleshill  Street,  where  they  lived  for  eight 
years,  is  a  diminutive  house  which  stood  at  the  back  of 
the  chapel  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Cliveden  Place,  at  the  bottom  of  Eaton 
Square — Coleshill  Street  itself  being  called  Eaton 
Terrace,  which  sounds  better.  There  he  lived  the  most 
strenuous  years  of  his  strenuous  life.  Trouble  came 
thick  and  fast;  my  mother  suffered  from  constant  ill- 
ness; they  lost  their  first  and  only  son;  and,  added  to 
other  difficulties,  an  investment  turned  out  badly,  so  that 
they  were  in  perpetual  anxiety  from  lack  of  money.  My 
father  was  not  a  man  to  beg  or  to  borrow  even  from  his 
nearest  relations,  still  less  to  get  into  debt.  He  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  worked.  His  fishery  inspec- 
tions constantly  took  him  out  of  the  small  room  in 
Palace  Yard,  where  he  worked  all  day  when  in  London, 
to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  utilized  the  train 
journeys,  longer  in  those  days  than  they  would  be  now, 
to  write,  often  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  railway  oil- 
lamps.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  that,  though  he 
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never  suffered  from  any  serious  trouble  with  his  eyes, 
he  was  obliged  to  use  stronger  glasses  at  fifty  than  his 
father  needed  at  eighty.  Article  after  article  poured  from 
his  pen.  His  head  for  figures  was  always  marvellous, 
and  for  a  whole  year  he  contributed  a  series  of  financial 
articles  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  just  then  started  by 
Mr.  Greenwood,  which  commanded  the  admiration  of 
the  few  who  were  capable  of  understanding  them.  My 
mother  has  often  told  me  how  after  a  long  day's  work 
he  would  sit  up  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning  writing 
for  the  Press  on  information  which  was  often  not 
brought  to  him  before  midnight,  while  the  printer's  devil 
waited  in  the  little  hall  outside  the  dining-room  where 
he  worked  to  take  the  papers  the  instant  they  were 
written.  It  is  little  wonder  that  his  health  was  seriously 
threatened.  But,  with  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  he 
weathered  the  strain.  Work  also  brought  deliverance. 
In  the  intervals  of  official  labour  and  of  journalistic 
composition  he  made  time  to  write  the  life  of  the  assas- 
sinated Prime  Minister,  his  grandfather.  The  Lord 
Egmont  of  the  day,  nephew  of  Spencer  Perceval,  was 
so  delighted  with  the  book  that,  dying  soon  after,  he  left 
my  father  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  money  made  an 
even  greater  difference  than  might  at  first  be  imagined, 
for  not  only  did  it  enable  him  to  move  into  a  more 
commodious  house  in  South  Kensington,  but  he  felt  jus- 
tified in  proposing  to  my  mother  that  he  should  give  up 
the  grind  of  writing  for  the  daily  Press,  with  its  certain 
though  small  remuneration,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
work  which  he  was  to  have  on  hand  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  which  was  not  entirely  completed  when  he  died  : 
the  History  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

My  father's  life  was  not  an  eventful  one,  and  with 
regard  to  the  bare  facts,  the  remainder  might  be  told  in 
a  few  lines.  Appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  in  1882,  he  left  it  nearly  twelve  years  later  to 
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become  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office.  He  retired  from 
the  Civil  Service  in  1899,  and  in  the  following  year 
bought  a  small  property  in  Sussex,  near  enough  to 
London  to  enable  him  to  go  up  and  down  for  the  multi- 
farious matters  from  directorships  to  dining  clubs  that 
he  had  ever  on  hand.  President  of  the  Literary  Society, 
member  of  Grillion's,  and  of  more  than  one  other  similar 
institution,  very  popular  in  London  society,  a  ready 
comrade  and  an  ever-ready  friend,  the  calls  on  his  time 
were  endless.1  Excepting  one  journey  to  the  United 
States  for  the  Postal  Congress  (when  he  was  at  St. 
Martin's),  he  never  travelled  far.  He  never  saw  India, 
nor  the  East,  nor  Greece,  nor  even  Spain.  England  and 
Scotland  he  knew  as  few  men  know  them.  I  sometimes 
wonder  in  how  many  wayside  villages  and  fishing  ham- 
lets may  still  linger  a  memory  of  his  genial,  courteous 
passing.  In  an  article  on  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  long 
his  colleague  at  the  Home  Office,  he  says  that  reluctant 
fishermen,  coming  to  give  as  little  compulsory  evidence  as 
possible  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  were  charmed  into 
the  willing  pouring  forth  of  all  they  knew  by  Mr.  Buck- 
land's  sunny  friendliness.  But  I  thought  as  I  turned 
over  the  pages  the  other  day  how  much  he  himself  must 
have  won  their  hearts.  There  was  a  certain  simplicity 
about  him  and  a  ready  sympathy,  very  different  from 
condescension,  which  was  extended  to  all,  both  poor  and 
rich,  and  was  so  natural  to  him  that  he  made  it  seem 
natural  to  others.  He  himself  attached  so  little  import- 
ance to  his  numberless  acts  of  kindness — they  were  to 
him  so  much  a  matter  of  course — that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  objects  of  his  friendship,  even  when  not  naturally 
ungrateful,  to  realize  without  reflection  the  full  extent  of 

1  A  keen  Free  Trader,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  on 
November  28,  1904,  delivered  at  their  request  an  address  afterwards 
printed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Lessons  of  History  on  Free  Trade  and 
Protection." 
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their  obligations  to  him.  Not  at  all  inclined  to  self- 
analysis,  he  followed  his  conscience — and  it  was  a  very 
sensitive  one — with  a  simple  directness  whithersoever  it 
led  him.  Thus,  too,  in  his  political  views  the  personal 
equation  scarcely  existed  for  him.  He  was  never  biassed 
in  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  political  action  by  the 
accidents  of  his  own  position  or  interests.  He  had  the 
warmest  regard  for  many  of  those  both  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present  from  whom  he  differed  most  profoundly 
in  politics,  and  used  merrily  to  attribute  his  own  radi- 
calism to  his  lack  of  romantic  imagination. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  he  was  called  upon  to  take  an 
interest  in  all  classes  and  in  all  things,  and  threw  himself 
with  sure  sympathy  into  the  matter  on  hand.  The 
Governor  was  not  only  Chairman  of  the  Council  (the 
Upper  House),  of  the  Tynwald  Court  (the  two  Houses 
sitting  together),  and  the  chief  Judge  of  criminal 
offences,  but,  if  he  cared  to  work — and  my  father  did 
care — almost  everything  was  brought  before  him.  My 
father  not  only  carried  a  Poor  Law  and  an  Education 
Bill,  revised  the  Customs,  and  put  a  tax  of  a  penny  on 
every  living  soul  who  landed  in  the  island,  thereby 
making  the  harbours  self-supporting,  but  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  making  and  repairing  of  breakwaters,  in 
prison  building  and  asylum  regulations,  in  early  closing, 
town  drainage,  and  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Irish 
quarter.  The  Bishop  consulted  him  on  plans  for  a 
cathedral,  the  auditor  consulted  him  on  refractory 
accounts;  he  was  asked  to  interest  himself  in  Runic 
stones  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  Manx  dialect ;  speci- 
mens of  wheat  and  barley  were  sent  for  his  considera- 
tion, and  down  to  an  unusual  catch  of  herrings  his 
interest  was  claimed  and  given.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
man  or  woman  planned  or  devised  anything  during  the 
years  that  he  was  there  who  did  not,  sooner  or  later,  find 
his  or  her  way  up  to  our  door  with  a  demand,  invariably 
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acceded  to,  for  a  hearing.  He  must  have  gone  on  foot 
over  almost  every  inch  of  the  island,  long  tramps  by  hill 
and  moor  or  along  the  broken  cliffs  which  rise,  danger- 
ous but  beautiful,  on  either  side  of  Douglas  Bay.  I 
remember  standing  beside  him  one  winter  morning  on  a 
height  looking  eastward  over  the  sea  where  a  day  or  two 
before  a  vessel  had  gone  down.  She,  Australia-bound, 
had  been  laden  with  paper,  which  had  been  cast  up  in 
great  white  bales  on  the  rocks  and  lay  there  like  patches 
of  snow,  while  the  whole  side  of  the  cliff  was  covered 
with  people  carefully  climbing  down  to  gather  the  scat- 
tered fragments.  A  far  more  moving  scene,  and  one  at 
which  he  made  one  of  his  best  speeches,  was  enacted 
at  Peel  in  the  summer  of  1890.  It  was  a  glorious  day 
in  August,  and  no  one  there  could  forget  the  scene — the 
little  island  with  the  ruined  cathedral  and  castle  (famous 
in  Peveril  of  the  Peak),  separated  from  the  old  fishing 
town  by  a  narrow  harbour  crammed  with  red-sailed 
boats,  and  the  thousands  of  people  who  crowded  the 
green  slopes  between  the  ruins  to  hear  my  father  speak. 
I  have  copied  part  of  the  speech  from  the  local  paper  in 
which  it  is  buried.  It  was  fairly  well  reported,  but  it 
cannot,  and  I  cannot,  convey  the  impression  made  by 
the  beauty  of  the  spot,  by  the  swaying  crowd,  mostly  of 
poor  folk  from  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills,  and  by  the 
strong  voice  speaking  slowly  that  the  words  might  carry 
down  the  sea-breezes  to  the  farthest  listener  on  the  shore. 

"  Mr.  High-Bailiff,  ladies  and  gentlemen "  (here, 
though  the  newspaper  does  not  record  it,  there  was  a 
burst  of  applause,  the  Lancashire  hands  not  being  much 
used  to  this  form  of  address). 

"  '  For  aedel  daad.'  l  For  a  noble  deed.'  Those  are 
the  words  which  the  Government  of  Norway  have  had 
inscribed  on  each  of  these  medals,  and,  I  suppose,  during 
the  long  centuries  on  which  these  old  walls  have  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  the  adjacent  waters,  they  have 
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never  witnessed  a  noble  deed  more  nobly  done,  than  that 
which  we  are  now  commemorating.    On  such  a  day  as 
this,  when  the  smile  of  Heaven  is  resting  on  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  aspect  of 
the  ocean  when  it  is  ruffled  by  the  storms  with  which 
we  are  so  frequently  visited  in  the  winter.     It  was  on 
one  of  those  occasions  last  October  when  a  cry  rang 
through  the  old  town,  that  a  large  vessel,  her  masts  lost, 
her  boats  carried  away,  herself  an  unmanageable  wreck, 
was  drifting  before  a  heavy  gale  to  destruction  on  the 
iron-bound  coast  of  these  shores.    It  was  then  that  these 
men  manned  the  lifeboat,  and  it  is  only  bare  justice  to 
say  that  they  were  selected  from  amongst  scores  of  others 
who  pressed  forward  for  the  service.     Though  they  had 
beat,  literally  for  hours,  against  a  heavy  gale;  though 
they  were  unable  actually  to  reach  the  wreck  through  the 
wreckage  which  was  floating  round  it,  they  were  able  to 
pass  a  line  and  lifebuoy  on  board;  and  with  that,  three- 
and-twenty  living  creatures,  including  a  woman  and  a 
baby,  were  drawn  safely  into  the  lifeboat.   *  And  so,'  if  I 
may  use  the  simple  words  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
in  which  another  shipwreck  is  described  to  us,  *  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  all  escaped  to  land.  .  .  .'    You  may 
some  of  you  recollect  that  it  was  the  lament  of  a  great 
statesman  a  hundred  years  ago  that  the  age  of  chivalry 
was  past ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing 
that  chivalry,  with  its  quixotic  enterprises,  and  its  con- 
fusion of  might  with  right,  is  gone  for  ever.     But  the 
qualities  which  inspired  the  old  knights-errant  still  sur- 
vive in  the  men  round  us.  ...    The  only  difference  is 
that  those  qualities  which  placed  the  old  knight-errant 
on  his  steed,  on  his  mission  to  kill  and  slay,  now  inspire 
these  men  when  they  launch  the  lifeboat  on  their  mission 
to  rescue  and  save.  .  .  .    You  have  come  to  show  your 
appreciation  of  a  gallant  deed,  and  you  have  done  well 
to  come,  but  you  will  not  do  well  if  ...  you  pass  away 
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and  forget  the  occasion  of  your  coming.  A  good  deed  is 
a  spectacle  not  to  be  appreciated  on  the  day  and  for- 
gotten on  the  morrow.  It  is  a  light  to  lighten  our  dark- 
ness; an  example  to  guide  our  footsteps  through  the 
paths  of  a  difficult  world.  .  .  .  And  so,  when  this  cere- 
mony is  over,  when  you  are  wandering  through  these 
interesting  ruins,  or  gazing  on  one  of  the  fairest  pros- 
pects of  land  and  water  to  be  seen  even  in  this  beautiful 
island,  if  you  are  tempted  to  slumber  and  dream  like 
that  forgotten  poet  of  antiquity  that  '  life  is  beauty,' 
then  be  reminded  by  this  incident  of  the  sterner  lesson, 
and  let  it  awaken  you  from  your  slumbers  to  know  that 
1  life  is  duty.'  .  .  ." 

No  man  knew  that,  no  man  followed  that  knowledge 
better  than  he.  Yet  perhaps  in  looking  back  what 
strikes  one  more  even  than  the  strenuous  work,  than  the 
universal  kindliness,  is  his  simplicity  of  soul.  He  carried 
this  simple  heart  and  mind  into  all  things,  big  and 
small.  There  was  never  any  subtlety  or  any  pretence  in 
his  thought.  Everything  gained  may  have  its  corre- 
sponding loss,  and  it  is  possible  that,  just  as  the  clear 
notes  of  a  flute  cannot  sound  the  complex  tones  of  a 
violoncello,  he  may  have  disregarded  certain  fine  dis- 
tinctions. I  secretly  believe  he  would  have  given  up 
most,  perhaps  all,  of  Keats  and  Shelley  sooner  than  lose 
Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  "Swiftly 
walk  over  the  western  wave  "  ever  moved  him  as  did  the 
Highland  lover's  song  : 

"  The  heath  this  night  shall  be  my  bed, 
Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary." 

He  bro'ught  such  single-heartedness  that  some  who 
spoke  with  him  might  well  be  ashamed.  Once  when  he 
was  speaking  in  private  against  a  great  public  subscrip- 
tion which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  for  the  public  good, 
some  one  said,  "  Well !  I  don't  believe  things  would  be 
half  so  bad  if  only  every  rich  person  would  support  one 
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poor  family,  or  even  one  old  body."     "  But,"  replied 
my  father,  "  I  should  think  that  nearly  all  did." 

That  was  just  it.  He  always  believed  in  the  best  of 
every  one,  he  never  doubted  another's  good-will,  and  if 
an  unkindness  was  done,  would  say  he  thought  they  had 
not  really  meant  it.  If  actual  wrong  was  brought  to  his 
notice  he  did,  indeed,  judge  it  sternly  at  the  time,  but 
he  practised  forgiveness  as  I  have  known  no  man  or 
woman  practise  it,  for  he  actually,  and,  I  believe, 
deliberately,  forgot. 

It  is  a  quality  which  makes  for  comfort,  and  I  like  to 
think  that  whatever  sorrow  he  may  have  had,  he  must 
have  had  a  great  measure  of  happiness.  The  last 
volumes  of  his  history,  carefully  edited  by  the  hands  of 
his  best  friend,  will  soon  be  before  the  world ;  but,  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  loved  him  and  whom  he  loved,  he 
leaves  a  closer  and  a  better  memory. 

MAUD  HOLLAND. 


SOMETHING  may,  perhaps,  be  added  concerning  Sir 
Spencer's  literary  achievement.  His  chief  work,  the 
History  of  England  from  1815,  will,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  prove  an  enduring  national  possession.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  untiring  industry,  of  an  honest  and 
impartial  intelligence,  of  a  most  retentive  memory,  and 
of  an  excellent  judgment.  In  relating  the  history  of 
the  transition  from  the  old  world  of  the  generations 
before  Waterloo  to  the  new  world  as  it  appeared  when 
transformed  by  the  wars,  by  the  revolutions,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  inventions  which  shaped  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century — a  transition  to  parallel  which  we 
should  have  to  go  back  to  the  Renaissance— Sir  Spencer 
has  displayed  a  power  of  marshalling  the  facts  and 
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appreciating  at  its  true  value  their  significance  to  which, 
I  think,  full  justice  has  not  yet  been  done. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  remark  that  the  events  which 
make  the  most  noise  in  the  world  and  occupy  the  most 
the  attention  of  such  observers  as  Greville — changes 
of  ministry,  parliamentary  debates,  personal  questions 
— are  generally  of  small  importance  to  posterity;  yet  it 
is  a  temptation  to  the  historian  who  finds  the  bio- 
graphies of  statesmen  chiefly  concerned  with  such 
matters  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  to 
fill  his  pages  with  their  discussion.  Sir  Spencer's 
industry  and  judgment  saved  him  from  yielding  to 
this  temptation.  He  had  a  practical  imagination — 
if  the  phrase  may  pass  muster — which  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  the  living  meaning  of  the  statistics  arranged 
in  due  order  in  his  mind  by  his  discrimination,  aided  by  a 
remarkable  memory.  His  survey  of  the  social  and 
material  condition  of  England  in  1815  in  the  first 
volume,  his  account  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
third,  his  resume  of  the  progress  of  inventions  and 
their  effect  on  the  national  manner  of  life,  together 
make  a  picture  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader 
and  is  not  easily  forgotten.  He  excelled  in  summaries. 
The  chapters  on  "  Foreign  Policy, "  those  in  The  History 
of  Twenty-five  Years  on  "  The  Union  of  Italy,"  and  on 
"  The  American  Civil  War,"  may  be  named  as  ex- 
amples, and,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  the 
Indian  chapters  in  the  last  volume  of  the  History  of 
England  constitute  the  best  short  narrative  of  the  stirring 
period  with  which  they  deal  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

It  has  been  acutely  observed  that  in  matters  of  criti- 
cism the  verdict  of  the  foreigner  often  anticipates  by 
reason  of  its  detachment  the  verdict  of  posterity.  It  is 
therefore  a  satisfaction  to  an  admirer  of  Sir  Spencer's 
work  to  be  able  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Mr.  James  Rhodes, 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  living  American 
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historians,  as  it  was  expressed  in  an  address  which  he 
delivered  in  October  1907  to  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  Mr.  Rhodes  recognizes  to  the  full  the 
interest,  the  accuracy,  and  the  impartiality  of  the 
history,  while  he  describes  as  "  masterly  "  the  chapters 
in  the  first  volume  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
His  testimony  to  the  value  and  accuracy  of  the  chapter 
on  "The  American  Civil  War,"  the  object,  as  he  said, 
of  his  careful  study,  is  especially  important,  since  it  is 
the  evidence  of  an  expert. 

The  History  of  England,  including  The  History  of 
Twenty-five  Years,  not  quite  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  author's  death,  represents  with  the  kindred  biography 
of  Lord  John  Russell  the  almost  continuous  work  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  A  history  full  of  statistics,  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  which  the  reader  may  safely  repose 
an  unqualified  trust  in  the  writer,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  eminently  readable,  a  history  in  which  space  is 
allotted  to  events  and  developments  in  due  proportion  to 
their  importance,  must  necessarily,  one  ventures  to 
anticipate,  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  interest  as 
time  passes.  When  one  thinks  of  the  bewildering 
masses  of  material  with  which  historians  in  future 
generations  will  be  confronted,  does  it  not  appear  certain 
that  they  will  turn  with  gratitude  to  the  historian  "of 
his  own  time  "  who,  with  infinite  industry,  with  con- 
scientious honesty,  and  with  the  advantage  of  under- 
standing from  his  membership  of  an  old  political  family 
the  standpoint  of  the  governing  classes,  while  to  his 
genial  kindly  nature  nothing  human  was  alien,  has 
collected  and  arranged  in  an  orderly  narrative  the  facts 
and  tendencies  most  pregnant  with  significance  for  the 
years  to  come  of  a  fruitful  and  far-reaching  epoch  ? 

F.  C.  H. 
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ESSAYS 
POLITICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL 

GEORGE    SAVILE,    LORD    HALIFAX 

GEORGE  SAVILE,  the  first  Lord  Halifax,  was  sprung 
from  an  illustrious  Yorkshire  family.  His  ancestors  had 
been  settled  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  from 
the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  Their  large  estates  had 
been  increased  by  judicious  alliances.  In  the  reign  of 
the  first  Edward,  John  de  Savile  married  one  of  the 
three  co-heiresses  of  Rishworth ;  in  the  reign  of  the 
third  Edward,  "  another  Sir  John  purchased  the  hand  of 
Isabell,  only  surviving  representative  of  the  Elands  of 
Eland."  "  Thornhill,  an  estate  between  Halifax  and 
Wakefield,  for  some  time  the  principal  seat  of  the  family, 
was  added  by  another  marriage."  There  the  tombs  of 
the  Saviles  may  still  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  Savile 
chantry  attached  to  its  parish  church,  while  Rufford— 
old  Rufford,  or  poor  old  RufTord,  as  Lord  Halifax  called 
it,  the  well-known  seat  of  the  Saviles  in  Nottingham- 
shire— was  joined  to  the  princely  possessions  of  the  race 
by  another  marriage  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

If  George  Savile  began  life  with  many  advantages 
from  the  extent  of  his  property,  he  derived  almost  equal 
position  from  his  connection  with  the  ruling  families. 
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His  grandmother,  a  Wentworth,  was  the  sister  of  Straf- 
ford;  his  mother,  a  Coventry,  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry.  Her  sister  was  married  to  the  first 
Lord  Shaftesbury ;  Achitophel,  therefore,  was  the  uncle 
of  Jotham.  The  significance  of  these  connections  was 
emphasized  by  George  Savile's  own  marriages.  His 
first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Sunderland  who 
fell  at  Newbury,  and  the  sister  of  the  Sunderland  who 
occupies  so  large  and  so  unenviable  a  position  in  the 
history  of  the  later  Stuarts.  Her  mother,  the  Sacharissa 
of  Waller,  was  the  sister  of  Algernon  Sidney.1  George 
Savile's  second  wife,  Miss  Pierrepoint,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbour  in  Nottinghamshire  and  of  a  colleague 
in  office.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Kingston. 

On  the  other  hand,  George  Savile's  boyhood  was 
passed  in  the  most  troubled  period  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Born  in  1633,  he  was  seven  years  old  when 
his  great-uncle,  StrafTord,  was  executed ;  he  was  in  his 
ninth  year  when  the  royal  standard  was  raised  in  his 
father's  presence  at  Nottingham.  In  his  tenth  year  he 
was  probably  present  at  the  siege  of  Sheffield,  which 
his  mother  defended  with  the  courage  of  a  man. 
Thornhill,  his  ancestral  home  in  Yorkshire,  wras  taken 
by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1648,  and  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  after  its  capture.  Thenceforward  Rufford 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  family.  In  other  ways 
George  Savile  suffered  little  from  the  Civil  War.  His 
father  died  almost  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  himself 
was  too  young  to  be  actively  engaged  in  it;  and  his 
mother  managed  to  elude  "  the  snares  of  her  ill-wishers," 
and  to  escape  the  punishment  to  which  her  active  sup- 

1  Oddly  enough,  Lord  Shaftesbury 's  third  wife  was  an  aunt  to 
Lady  Savile.  Lord  Halifax,  therefore,  was  Achitophel's  nephew 
by  virtue  of  two  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 's  marriages. 
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port  of  Church  and  King  exposed  her.  Thus  when 
George  Savile  came  of  age  towards  the  close  of  1654  ne 
found  his  fortunes  unimpaired.  "  His  wealth,  his  vast 
estates,  his  local  importance,  his  orderly  and  splendid 
way  of  living,  and  his  ministerial  connections  lent  him 
an  initial  distinction."  At  Rufford  he  lived  in  a  style 
which  enabled  him  to  receive  the  Duke  of  York  with 
great  splendour  in  1665 ;  in  London  he  passed  the  life 
of  a  man  of  fashion.  His  home  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  world.1 

Some  years  elapsed  before  George  Savile  was  to 
exchange  the  pleasures  of  a  man  of  fashion  for  the  cares 
of  a  man  of  affairs.  Except  for  a  few  months,  when  he 
represented  Pontefract  in  the  Convention  Parliament  of 
1660,  he  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did 
not  enter  the  House  of  Lords  till  1668.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Buckingham,  who  made  him  a  deputy-lieuten- 
ant of  the  West  Riding  and  conferred  on  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  militia  regiment;  and  Buckingham  was  not 
the  best  of  friends  for  a  young  man  beginning  life. 
People  naturally  associated  Savile  with  the  careless  and 
dissolute  life  which  Buckingham  was  leading ;  and  when 
the  Duke  of  York,  at  Buckingham's  suggestion,  urged 
that  Savile  should  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  Clarendon 
refused  the  application,  declaring  that  "  Sir  George  was 
a  man  of  very  ill  reputation  amongst  men  of  piety  and 
religion."  The  minister's  fall,  however,  at  once  paved 
the  way  for  Savile's  advancement.  An  Act  was  passed 
in  the  end  of  1667  appointing  commissioners  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  navy;  and  George  Savile  was  placed 
on  the  commission.  In  the  following  month  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Halifax. 

The  new  peer  probably  owed  his  promotion  to  the 

1  He  moved,  however,  in  1674  with  the  tide  of  fashion  west- 
wards, building  himself  "  a  stately  house  "  in  St.  James's  Square. 
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friendship  of  Buckingham  and  to  the  presence  of  his 
uncle,  Sir  William  Coventry,  at  the  Treasury.  Coventry 
and  Buckingham,  however,  were  ill  adapted  to  act  to- 
gether. The  former  was  "too  honest"  to  engage  in 
the  designs  which  Buckingham  was  disposed  to  pro- 
mote, and  Charles  was  easily  persuaded  to  remove  him 
from  the  Treasury.  Halifax  had  many  reasons  for  sup- 
porting his  uncle,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  opposed  in  the  Lords  the  measures  of 
the  new  ministers.  He  could  not,  however,  have 
entirely  broken  from  Buckingham  and  the  Cabal,  for  in 
1672  he  was  selected  to  represent  this  country  on  a 
mission  to  congratulate  Louis  XIV.  on  the  birth  of  a 
son ;  and  he  would  hardly  have  been  chosen  for  such  a 
duty  if  he  had  forfeited  the  friendship  of  Buckingham 
and  the  good  opinion  of  the  king. 

At  the  time  at  which  Lord  Halifax  was  entrusted  with 
this  mission  the  growing  power  of  France  and  the 
gradual  decay  of  Spain  were  altering  the  balance  of 
power.  The  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  was  constantly 
bent  on  extending  his  dominions,  and  the  rich  provinces 
of  Holland  were  openly  threatened  by  his  arms.  Opinion 
in  this  country  was  by  no  means  unanimous  on  the 
policy  which  England  should  pursue.  France,  indeed, 
had  been  her  hereditary  foe,  but  Holland  had  been  her 
recent  antagonist  and  much  more  active  commercial 
rival.  Men  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  insult 
which  the  Dutch  inflicted  on  us  when  they  sailed  up  the 
Thames  and  fired  the  vessels  at  Chatham.  Other  men 
than  Dryden  accepted  Dryden's  conclusion  that  Holland, 
a  new  Carthage,  was  to  be  destroyed  by  England,  a  new 
Rome,  in  a  second  Punic  war.1 

i  See  as  to  Dryden  the  opening  stanzas  of "  Annus  Mirabilis. "  So 
late  as  1673  Shaftesbury,  speaking  of  the  Dutch,  said  "  Delenda 
est  Carthago."  Burnet,  i.  386. 
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Happily,  however,  the  wiser  heads  among  the  English 
nation  saw  that  the  military  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
constituted  a  graver  danger  to  England  than  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  of  the  Dutch  people,  and  that  the  true 
policy  of  England  was  not  to  weaken  Holland  by  attack, 
but  to  strengthen  her  against  attack  from  France.  With 
this  view  Sir  William  Temple,  the  English  Resident  at 
Brussels,  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  famous  Triple 
Alliance.  Charles  II.,  however,  saw  with  little  satis- 
faction the  conclusion  of  this  famous  treaty.  Much  of 
his  exile  had  been  passed  in  France,  and  he  had  learned 
to  regard  the  society  of  Paris  with  affection,  and  to  lean 
upon  the  King  of  France  for  support.  A  Roman 
Catholic,  moreover,  or  leaning  to  Catholicism,  he  had 
no  interest  in  sustaining  a  Protestant  against  a  Catholic 
Power.  Forced,  then,  to  accept  the  Triple  Alliance,  he 
regarded  it  as  a  temporary  expedient;  and  within  three 
years  of  its  conclusion  negotiated  with  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Secret  Treaty  of  Dover,  by 
which,  in  return  for  a  subsidy  and  for  the  promise  of 
French  support  at  home,  he  undertook  to  profess  himself 
a  Roman  Catholic,  to  join  Louis  XIV.  in  conquering 
the  United  Provinces,  and  to  assist  him  in  asserting  his 
rights  to  the  vast  monarchy  of  Spain. 

Of  the  five  members  of  the  Cabal  Ministry  two  only, 
Arlington  and  Clifford,  were  fully  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  this  disgraceful  treaty.  The  other  three 
members,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  were 
ignorant  of  its  contents;  though  six  months  later  their 
consent  was  obtained  to  "  a  convention  with  France 
specifically  directed  against  the  United  Provinces." 
The  consent  of  Ashley,  far  the  ablest  of  the  three,  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  that  jealousy  of  Dutch  rivalry 
in  trade  which  had  inspired  Dryden,  and  to  have 
been  partly  obtained  by  the  issue  of  a  Declaration  of 
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Indulgence,  which  offered  toleration  to  the  Noncon- 
formists. 

For  his  part,  Lord  Halifax  was  not  reconciled  to  the 
new  policy  by  the  reasons  which  influenced  his  uncle. 
In  common  writh  the  country  squires,  who  were  gradually 
consolidating  themselves  into  a  country  party,  he  felt 
the  strongest  repugnance  to  the  French  alliance;  he 
had  the  perspicacity  to  see  that  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, ostensibly  intended  for  the  ease  of  Dissenters, 
afforded  a  convenient  means  for  tolerating  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  progress  of 
the  French  arms,  and  the  firm  conduct  of  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange  aroused  an  enthusiasm  in  England 
which  must  have  convinced  him  that  his  own  repug- 
nance was  shared  by  the  people  at  large,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  infuriated  by  the  closing  of  the  exchequer, 
and  by  the  commercial  paralysis  which  necessarily 
succeeded  that  desperate  measure. 

In  the  summer  of  1672,  however,  the  Dutch  were 
apparently  reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  and,  despair- 
ing of  victory  in  any  other  wray,  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  London  "  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  detach  England 
from  France."  Buckingham  listened  with  some  atten- 
tion to  what  these  emissaries  urged.  He  was  possibly 
afraid  that  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph, 
might  sacrifice  English  to  French  interests,  and  he  was 
probably  convinced  that,  by  separate  negotiation  with 
the  Dutch,  he  might  obtain  "  her  due  portion  of  the 
booty  "  for  this  country.  He  urged  that  "  he  should 
himself  be  dispatched  on  a  special  mission  for  the  pur- 
pose," and  Charles  acceded  to  his  proposal,  though  he 
insisted  on  including  Arlington,  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  Dover,  in  the  commission.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  instructed,  on  June  22,  "to  go  to  the  Most 
Christian  King  and,  jointly  with  his  commissioners,  to 
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treat  with  the  States  for  satisfaction  and  accommodating 
all  differences."  Eight  days  before  Halifax  had  received 
his  own  instructions  to  go  to  Bruges,  ostensibly  to  con- 
gratulate Louis  on  his  son's  birth.  The  new  ambas- 
sadors were  now  told  that,  if  they  find  Lord  Halifax, 
"  you  shall  acquaint  him  with  all  your  instructions  and 
let  him  know  that  he  is  in  joint  commission  with  you."  1 
Lord  Halifax's  appointment  on  this  occasion  appears 
something  of  an  enigma.  The  French  Ambassador,  in 
announcing  the  selection  to  his  own  Court,  wrote  :  — 

"  Milord  Halifax  a  de  la  qualite,  de  grands  biens,  et  beaucoup 
d 'esprit;  il  a  meme  temoigne"  par  sa  conduite  envers  moi  le  grand 
respect  et  la  veneration  qu'il  a  pour  le  Roi  notre  maitre.  Mais  il 
m'a  paru  jusque  a  present  assez  contraire  a  la  bonne  union  qui 
est  entre  la  France  et  1'Angleterre. " 

Two  days  later  he  added :  "  Milord  Arlington  m'a  prie" 
de  vous  avertir  que  Milord  Halifax,  qui  va  trouver  le 
Roi,  ne  sait  rien  de  la  grande  affaire  "  (is  ignorant,  as 
we  should  paraphrase  it,  of  the  arrangements  of  Dover). 
That  he  should  have  been  selected  for  the  appointment 
we  can  only  explain  on  Burnet's  theory,  that  he  was  sent 
over  "  to  give  the  nation  some  satisfaction."  That  he 
should  have  accepted  the  mission,  we  can  only  explain 
on  the  assumption  that  his  ignorance  of  the  "  grande 
affaire  "  made  his  task  seem  less  impossible  than  it 
really  was. 

A  mission  thus  constituted  was  probably  destined  to 
fail.  Buckingham  desired  to  obtain  considerable  terri- 
torial concessions  from  the  Dutch ;  Halifax,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  "  anxious  to  minimize,  as  far  as  might  consist 

1  Burnet  says  (i.  363)  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Arlington  were  ordered  to  Utrecht,  and  to  give  the  nation  some 
satisfaction,  Lord  Halifax  was  sent  over  afterwards,  but  he  was 
not  in  the  secret.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  Halifax's  mission 
was,  in  point  of  time,  a  few  days  earlier  than  Buckingham's. 
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with  English  dignity,  the  demands  of  this  country,  and 
in  especial  those  territorial  demands  so  offensive  to  the 
pride  and  interest  of  the  States."  Arlington,  if  his 
Secretary's  account  may  be  trusted,  "  was  much  lower 
than  D.  B.  (Duke  of  Buckingham),  and  yet  above  L. 
Hallif  (Lord  Halifax)."  The  terms,  at  any  rate,  on 
which  Buckingham  and  Arlington  insisted  were  rejected 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  the  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries returned  to  their  own  country. 

Yet,  though  the  mission  had  failed,  events,  with  which 
the  ambassadors  had  nothing  to  do,  had  altered  the 
whole  conditions  of  the  war.  When  Halifax  left  Eng- 
land, the  United  Provinces  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French  forces.  While  the  ambassadors  were  in  Hol- 
land, the  murder  of  De  Witt  placed  the  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  William  of  Orange ;  and  .the  determina- 
tion, which  he  avowed  to  Arlington,  "  to  die  in  the  last 
ditch  "  rather  than  to  yield,  clearly  indicated  the  nature 
of  the  strenuous  resistance  which  the  allied  forces  were 
thenceforward  to  encounter.  Warned  of  the  nature  of 
this  resistance,  and  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  German 
intervention,  Louis  XIV.  decided  on  retiring  to  his  own 
frontier ;  and  the  Dutch  obtained  a  respite,  which  enabled 
them  ultimately  to  stem  the  tide  of  aggression. 

So  far  as  Halifax  was  personally  concerned,  the  mis- 
sion had  consequences  of  a  far-reaching  nature.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  it  gave  him  a  clearer  insight  than  he 
had  previously  enjoyed  into  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  into  the  character  of  William  of  Orange.  It  con- 
firmed him  in  the  conclusion,  at  which  he  had  already 
arrived,  that  the  true  interests  of  this  country  demanded 
its  alliance  with  Holland  against  France;  and,  years 
afterwards,  when  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  was  married  to  William,  the  experience  which  he 
had  gained  taught  him  to  believe  that  the  true  solution 
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of  the  many  domestic  difficulties  which  England  was 
suffering  from  the  leaning  of  its  sovereign  towards  Rome 
and  the  avowed  conversion  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
Roman  Church,  was  to  be  found  in  the  ultimate  succes- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  to  the  English  throne. 

The  failure  of  the  peace  negotiations  increased  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  Charles  II.  Without  any 
means  for  prosecuting  the  war,  or  for  conducting  the 
government,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  summon 
Parliament.  And,  with  the  assembly  of  Parliament, 
"  the  administration  found  itself  exposed  to  a  burst  of 
national  resentment  far  more  violent  and  far  more  justly 
directed  than  the  torrent  before  which  five  years  pre- 
viously Lord  Clarendon  had  succumbed.  The  real 
motives  of  the  war  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
were  gauged  with  extraordinary  accuracy."  And,  before 
the  session  was  closed,  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  cancelled ;  the  Test  Act  was  passed ;  the  Duke  of 
York,  unable  to  take  the  test,  resigned  the  post  of  Lord 
High  Admiral;  the  Cabal  was  dissolved;  and,  finally, 
Charles  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Dutch. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Cabal  the  chief  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration was  allotted  to  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  (Lord 
Danby).  Danby  had  to  face  a  Parliament  which, 
originally  elected  in  the  interests  of  the  king,  had  long 
since  learned  to  place  its  trust  in  the  country  party. 
Desirous  of  strengthening  the  prerogative,  he  endeav- 
oured to  control  the  Opposition  by  a  weapon  which  he 
borrowed  from  themselves.  He  wished  to  compel  all 
officials,  all  members  of  either  House,  and  all  magis- 
trates to  take  an  oath,  which  had  previously  been  im- 
posed on  clergymen  and  Dissenting  ministers,  that  it 
is  not  lawful,  in  any  circumstances,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  king,  and  that  they  would  never  at  any 
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time  attempt  the  alteration  of  the  Government  either  in 
Church  or  State.  He  hoped  by  these  means  to  rally 
round  the  throne  the  friends  of  monarchy,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  the  Legislature  all  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  restricting  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign.  Halifax 
opposed  the  proposal  in  a  speech  which  was  described 
by  so  competent  a  critic  as  Lord  John  Russell  as  "  the 
ablest  contribution  to  the  debate,"  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  fallacy  of  relying  upon  oaths  at  all :  "  No 
man  would  ever  sleep  with  open  doors,  or  unlocked-up 
treasure  or  plate,  should  all  the  town  be  sworn  not  to 
rob;  [and]  the  use  of  multiplying  oaths  had  been  most 
commonly  to  exclude  some  honest,  conscientious  men 
who  would  never  have  prejudiced  the  Government." 
The  conflict  on  the  Bill  was  ultimately  terminated  by 
the  sudden  prorogation  of  Parliament.  But  Danby  did 
not  forgive  the  conduct  of  Halifax,  who,  six  weeks  after 
the  prorogation,  was  expelled  from  the  Privy  Council, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1672. 1  He  took  his 
revenge  three  years  afterwards,  when,  after  the  general 
election  of  1679,  Danby  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  it 
was  announced  that  he  would  receive  the  title  of  mar- 
quis. Shaftesbury,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
before  the  king  had  left  the  House  of  Lords,  attacked 
the  obnoxious  patent,  and  moved  an  address  on  the 
subject.  Halifax  thereupon  rose,  and,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  king,  ironically  refuted  the  motion.  "  Lord 
Shaftesbury,"  he  exclaimed,  "  must  be  the  victim  of  a 
*  flamm  '  report ;  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 

1  Burnet  says  that  a  charge  of  corruption  was  brought  against 
Danby;  and  that  Halifax  observed  that  the  Treasurer  appeared 
to  have  rejected  the  offer  very  mildly,  and  not  so  as  to  discourage 
a  second  attempt,  which  was,  he  remarked,  "  as  if  a  man  should 
ask  for  his  neighbour's  wife  and  meet  with  a  civil  refusal." 
This  sarcasm,  according  to  Burnet,  cost  Halifax  his  seat  on  the 
Privy  Council. 
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king  could  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  an  act  so  un- 
grateful to  his  people ;  but,  if  such  advancement  should 
indeed  prove  to  be  the  recompense  of  treason,  the  thing 
was  not  to  be  borne."  "  My  God,"  cried  Charles  bit- 
terly, "how  am  I  abused!  And  I  must  bear  it,  and 
say  nothing." 

So  far  we  have  traced  Halifax's  career  in  a  compara- 
tively subordinate  position.  From  the  date  of  Danby's 
fall  he  occupies  a  much  more  commanding  place  in  the 
political  arena.  His  known  sympathies  with  the  Dutch, 
his  opposition  to  Danby's  test,  and  finally  his  dismissal 
from  the  Privy  Council,  had  made  him  the  most  pro- 
minent member  of  the  country  party.  And  the  fall  of 
Danby  made  it  necessary  for  Charles  to  select  some  of 
his  immediate  advisers  from  the  ranks  of  this  party. 
Thus  it  happened  that  thenceforward  and  till  Ihe  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Halifax  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  course  of  affairs.  And,  though  his  power 
was  constantly  reduced  by  the  interference  of  the  king, 
"  who  at  first  reserved  for  Halifax  his  special  detesta- 
tion," there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  a  continually 
increasing  influence  on  policy.1 

The  scheme  of  the  new  Government  was  suggested 
by  Temple,  who  at  this  period  made  his  famous  pro- 
posal to  reconstitute  the  Privy  Council.  But  the  new 
Council  was  too  large  for  purposes  of  administration, 
and  power  from  the  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee which,  besides  Lord  Halifax,  consisted  of  Lord 
Sunderland,  Lord  Essex,  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Arling- 
ton, and  Henry  Coventry.  Of  these  men,  three — 
Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  and  Coventry — were,  of 
course,  the  near  relations  of  Halifax.  But  it  was  fore- 

1  Burnet  says  the  king  "  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  Lord  Halifax 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  over  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  64). 
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seen  from  the  first  that  Halifax,  Essex,  and  Sunderland, 
if  they  stood  together,  would  control  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  Their  abilities  would,  in  any  case,  have 
contributed  to  such  a  result.  But  their  abilities  were 
assisted  by  their  vast  territorial  influence.  For  these 
three  men  together  were  computed  to  hold  more  land  in 
England  than  the  kinjj  himself. 

The  formation  of  the  new  Government  opens  a  new 
chapter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  dissolution  of 
io7<)  had  terminated  (he  Parliament  which  had  endured 
from  1661,  and  which  had  acquired  in  its  maturity  and 
age  so  complete  a  distrust  of  the  monarch  in  whose 
cause  it  had  been  so  enthusiastic  in  its  youth.  The 
Peace  of  Nimeguen  had  almost  simultaneously  dimin- 
ished the  importance  of  foreign  politics,  and  left  the 
nation  free  to  examine  its  domestic  concerns.  And  the 
disclosures  of  Titus  Gates  had  thrown  the  people  into  a 
frenzy,  which  was  reflected  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Men  seriously  believed  in  a  plot  for  the  assassination 
of  the  king,  the  massacre  of  Protestants,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  country  to  Rome.  The  death  of  the  kinij 
seemed  the  first  step  in  this  conspiracy,  since  it  would 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  an  avowed  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  the  country  gentlemen 
of  Kn^land  almost  unanimously  derided  (hat  the  ri^ht 
way  of  defeating  the  plot  was  to  exclude  the  duke  from 
the  succession.  The  conspiracy  of  Titus  Gates  thus  led 
directly  to  the  Exclusion  contest  of  1680-1. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  practically  unanimous  in 
favouring  a  policy  of  Exclusion.  A  large  party,  per- 
haps the  larger  party  in  the  Lords,  was  equally  in  favour 
of  it;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  presided  over  the 
new  Council,  was  warm  in  its  support.  The  Exclusion 
Bill  would,  in  fact,  almost  certainly  have  been  carried 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Halifax,  and  it  is  consequently  of 
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the  highest  importance  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  his 
policy  on  this  occasion. 

His  chief  reason  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  sound 
one.  The  great  advantage  which  monarchy  possesses 
over  other  forms  of  government  is  the  security  which 
the  hereditary  principle  affords  for  the  peaceful  transfer 
of  authority.  Men  acquiesce  in  the  succession  of  a  king 
whose  birth  has  made  him  heir  to  the  throne,  notwith- 
standing the  obvious  imperfections  which  he  may  dis- 
play for  the  post.  Halifax,  indeed,  had  himself  pro- 
posed, years  before,  to  declare  that  if  any  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  should  marry  a  Papist  his  issue  should  be 
incapable  of  succession.  But,  while  he  thus  evidently 
held  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  Parliament  to  dis- 
qualify the  issue  of  future  marriages,  he  equally  held 
that  Parliament  could  not,  or  at  any  rate  ought  not,  to 
give  a  retrospective  effect  to  its  measure,  and  disqualify 
a  prince  who,  without  infringing  any  law,  had  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome.  A  retrospective  disqualification 
of  this  kind  was  certain  to  lead  to  future  trouble,  and 
possibly  to  civil  war.  Large  numbers  of  persons  would 
inevitably  consider  that  a  mere  change  of  religion  was 
not  an  adequate  reason  for  depriving  the  heir-presump- 
tive of  his  rights.  If  it  were  permissible  to  do  this  on 
the  ground  of  a  man's  faith,  it  would  be  equally  per- 
missible to  do  it  for  any  other  reason  which  might  seem 
adequate  at  the  time.  The  nation,  while  thus  retaining 
the  disadvantages  of  monarchy,  would  lose  the  great 
advantage  which  monarchy  possesses.  And  the  crown, 
instead  of  peacefully  devolving  on  the  head  of  the 
rightful  heir,  would  become  either  the  prize  of  party  or 
the  cause  of  contention  and  civil  warfare. 

If  on  general  grounds  an  exclusion  policy  was  thus 
unwise,  the  circumstances  of  1680  made  it  unnecessary. 
Charles  II.,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  only  some  three 
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years  older  than  his  brother  James.  He  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  strength  and  vigour;  there  was  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  might  no't  live  for  many  years 
and  that  he  might  not  even  survive  his  younger  brother. 
Those  who  advocated  exclusion,  therefore,  were  ready 
to  incur  a  certain  danger  for  the  sake  of  providing 
'against  a  possible  danger  which  might  never  arise. 
They  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  which 
the  hereditary  principle  secured  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
a  peril  which  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  occur  for 
many  years,  and  which  very  probably  might  never  occur 
at  all. 

These  general  reasons  were  perhaps  strengthened  by 
a  personal  consideration.  Ever  since  his  mission  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  French  army  Halifax  had  been  on 
terms  of  increasing  intimacy  with  William  of  Orange. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  William,  by  virtue 
of  his  recent  marriage  with  Mary,  would  become  the 
consort  of  the  Queen  of  England;  and  he  rightly  con- 
jectured that  the  eventual  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  so  far  from  being  facilitated,  would  be  seriously 
impeded  by  the  passage  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  For  the 
exclusionists — and  Shaftesbury  especially — were  eager 
to  promote  the  succession  of  the  king's  natural  son,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth — the  Absalom  of  Dryden's  poem. 
The  duke's  own  conduct  and  his  increasing  popularity 
apparently  assisted  this  design. 

In  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  was  got  rid  of 
by  a  sudden  prorogation ;  and  Halifax  was  one  of  the 
Ministers  who  advised  both  the  prorogation  and  the  dis- 
solution which  followed  it.  In  the  fourth  Parliament 
of  Charles  II.1  the  Exclusion  Bill  rapidly  passed  the 
Commons  and  was  brought  to  the  Lords. 

1  The  prorogation  in  May  was  followed  by  a  dissolution  in  July. 
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"  Then  ensued  a  scene  the  most  striking,  perhaps,  of  a  by  no 
means  inanimate  period.  The  debate  became  an  oratorical  duel 
between  the  two  finest  speakers  of  their  own  generation.  Bound 
by  the  ties  of  affinity  and  of  long  political  association — alienated 
by  recent  animosities  and  jealousies — the  two  champions  for  the 
greater  part  of  seven  hours,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  surging  behind  the  bar,  debated  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
displayed  to  the  full  his  extraordinary  oratorical  powers,  but,  by  the 
consent  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  Lord  Halifax  surpassed  him." 

"Shaftesbury,"  writes  a  contemporary,  "was  never 
so  undone  before."  "Lord  Halifax,"  says  Barillon, 
"  stood  up  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  answered  him  every 
time  he  spoke.  .  .  ."  "Old  men,"  declares  Macaulay, 
"who  lived  to  admire  the  eloquence  of  Pulteney  in  its 
meridian,  and  that  of  Pitt  in  its  splendid  dawn,  still 
murmured  that  they  had  heard  nothing  like  the  great 
speeches  of  Lord  Halifax  on  the  Exclusion  Bill." 

It  was  natural  that  the  country  party  should  bitterly 
resent  the  conduct  of  Halifax  on  this  occasion.  During 
the  preceding  years  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
venerate  him  as  their  leader  and  their  guide.  He  had 
enjoyed  to  the  full  their  confidence,  and  he  had  failed 
them  at  what  they  naturally  considered  the  crisis  of 
their  fortunes.  Lord  Halifax  had  advised  the  dissolu- 
tion of  1679;  he  had  defeated  the  Bill  of  1680;  the  more 
violent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  clamoured 
for  his  blood;  the  majority  addressed  the  Crown  for  his 
removal  from  the  king's  presence  and  councils.  Halifax 
himself  proposed  to  bow  before  the  storm,  and  to  retire. 
But  the  king,  in  the  preceding  months,  had  naturally 
altered  his  opinion  of  Halifax,  and  had  learned  to  regard 
him  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  of  his  servants.  He 
refused  to  allow  him  to  go,  and  Halifax  remained  in 
power.  Other  marks  of  the  king's  favour  were  extended 
to  him.  During  the  height  of  the  Exclusion  contest 
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he  was  raised  to  an  earldom.  Three  years  later,  in  1682, 
he  was  made  a  marquis  and  Privy  Seal. 

Macaulay  says  that  Halifax,  "from  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Tories  by  his  help  gained  the  ascendant, 
began  to  turn  Whig,"  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  just 
as  he  disapproved  the  extreme  course  which  the  Whig 
exclusionists  adopted  after  the  Titus  Gates  conspiracy, 
so  he  resisted  the  reactionary  measures  which  Charles 
II.,  on  Rochester's  advice,  adopted  from  1682  to  1684. 
The  fact  that  he  opposed  these  measures  is  creditable 
to  him ;  but  the  fact  that,  while  opposing  them,  he  con- 
tinued in  office  raises  a  larger  question.  Macaulay, 
indeed,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  has  defended  him  for 
doing  so.  The  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  collective  responsibility  of  a 
ministry  for  the  policy  of  the  country — so  he  argues — 
was  undeveloped.  "  No  statesman  was  held  answerable 
for  what  he  had  not  himself  done,  or  induced  others  to 
do.  If  he  took  care  not  to  be  the  agent  in  what  was 
wrong,  and  if,  when  consulted,  he  recommended  what 
was  right,  he  was  blameless.  It  would  have  been 
thought  a  strange  scrupulosity  in  him  to  quit  his  post 
because  his  advice  as  to  matters  not  strictly  within  his 
own  department  was  not  taken  by  his  master.'* 

We  admit  the  force  of  this  plea;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  years  in  which  Halifax 
remained  in  power  were  the  worst  years  of  the  bad  reign 
of  Charles  II.  The  domestic  policy  of  England  was 
distinguished  by  the  confiscation  of  the  City  Charter, 
by  the  attack  on  the  constitutions  of  other  corporations 
governed  by  Whig  officers,  by  judicial  murders  in  Eng- 
land, by  revolting  cruelties  in  Scotland,  and,  finally, 
by  the  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  the  Triennial  Act, 
and  the  refusal  of  Charles  to  summon  a  Parliament. 
The  foreign  policy  of  England  was  based  on  a  slavish 
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acquiescence  in  French  aggressions.  Yet  throughout 
this  period  of  bad  government  Halifax  remained  not 
only  in  office,  but  in  the  closest  communication  with 
Charles  II.  He  was,  in  part,  no  doubt  influenced  by 
his  appreciation  of  the  better  side  of  the  king's  nature. 
His  character  of  Charles  II.  concludes — it  must  be  recol- 
lected— with  a  warm  apology  for  that  monarch  :  — 

"It  is  but  justice  to  this  prince  to  give  all  due  softenings  to 
the  less  shining  parts  of  his  life ;  to  offer  flowers  and  leaves  to 
hide,  instead  of  using  aggravations  to  expose,  them.  Let  his 
royal  ashes  then  lie  soft  upon  him,  and  cover  him  from  harsh  and 
unkind  censures;  which,  though  they  should  not  be  unjust,  can 
never  clear  themselves  from  being  indecent." 

But  his  good  feeling  towards  the  man  ought  not  to 
have  blinded  him  to  Charles's  defects  as  a  ruler.  He 
had  himself  written,  in  "  The  Character  of  a 
Trimmer  :" — 

"  Our  Trimmer  cannot  help  thinking  it  had  been  better  if  the 
Triennial  Act  had  been  observed — first,  because  it  is  the  law;  and 
he  would  not  have  the  Crown,  by  such  an  example,  teach  the 
nation  to  break  it.  ...  He  would  have  had  a  Parliament,  because 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  And  he  would  have 
had  one  because  it  might  have  done  the  king  good,  and  could 
not  have  possibly  done  him  hurt.  .  .  .  And  no  doubt  there  are  such 
irresistible  arguments  for  calling  a  Parliament,  that  though  it 
might  be  denied  to  the  unmannerly,  ...  it  will  be  granted  to 
the  soft  and  obsequious  murmurs  of  his  Majesty's  best  subjects  : 
And  there  will  be  such  a  rhetoric  in  their  silent  grief  that  it  will 
at  last  prevail  against  the  artifices  of  those  who,  either  out  of 
guilt  or  interest,  are  afraid  to  throw  themselves  upon  their  country, 
knowing  how  scurvily  they  have  used  it.  That  day  of  judgment 
will  come,  though  we  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour;  and 
our  Trimmer  would  live  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  it,  with  full 
assurance  in  the  meantime  that  the  lamenting  voice  of  a  nation 
cannot  long  be  resisted,  and  that  a  prince,  who  could  so  forgive 
his  people  when  they  had  been  in  the  wrong,  cannot  fail  to  hear 
them  when  they  are  in  the  right." 

Admirable  sentiments,  no  doubt,  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual— but  sentiments  altogether  out  of  place  in  a 
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responsible  minister.  We  do  not  overlook  Macaulay's 
argument  that  the  doctrine  of  collective  ministerial 
responsibility  was  undeveloped  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  we  hold  that  the  question  of  summoning  a 
Parliament  was  a  question  of  obedience  or  disobedience 
to  the  law ;  that  a  question  of  obedience  or  disobedience 
to  the  law  was  in  every  minister's  department ;  and  that 
Halifax  had  no  right  to  continue  in  office,  or  in  the 
counsels  of  a  king  who  disobeyed  the  law,  and  to  recon- 
cile himself  for  so  continuing  by  the  pious  reflection  that 
"the  day  of  judgment"  would  sooner  or  later  come, 
and  that  the  king  would  ultimately  yield  to  the  just 
demands  of  his  subjects. 

In  1684  Halifax  probably  thought  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  last  coming.  His  own  moderate 
policy  again  commended  itself  to  the  king.  Rochester, 
to  use  Halifax's  striking  phrase,  was  "  kicked  up-stairs  " 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  and  Halifax  became 
practically  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown.  It  is  useless 
now  to  speculate  on  wrhat  might  have  happened  if  this 
state  of  things  had  endured.  It  was  abruptly  termin- 
ated on  February  6,  1685,  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  throne.  The  political  pendulum  again  swung 
violently  back.  Rochester,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
new  king,  was  rewarded  with  the  Treasurer's  staff; 
Halifax  for  a  time  occupied  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council  which  Rochester's  promotion  had  vacated,  and 
before  many  months  were  over,  declining  to  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  tests,  was  deprived  of  his  office. 

If,  notwithstanding  Macaulay's  argument,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  defend  Halifax's  retention  of  office  from  1682 
to  1684,  we  have  nothing  but  approval  for  the  conduct 
which  led  to  his  dismissal  from  power,  in  the  autumn 
of  1685.  He  seems  to  have  realized  that  the  questions 
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which  James  was  raising,  by  dispensing  with  the  tests 
which  the  law  required,  were  questions  which  concerned 
every  minister;  and  that  he  could  not  shelter  himself 
from  the  responsibility  attaching  to  them  by  the  plea 
that  they  did  not  affect  his  own  office.  But  this  very 
circumstance  seems  to  us  to  dispose  of  Macaulay's 
defence  of  Halifax's  conduct  from  1682  to  1684.  The 
measures  of  Charles  II.,  culminating  in  his  refusal  to 
summon  a  Parliament,  were  just  as  illegal  as  the 
measures  of  James  II.  in  dispensing  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Test  Act.  The  policy  of  Charles  should  have 
been  as  resolutely  opposed  as  the  policy  of  James;  and 
resolute  opposition  must,  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
case,  have  resulted  in  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  the 
minister. 

From  the  autumn  of  1685  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 
Halifax  remained  out  of  office.  But  he  took  an  active 
and  prominent  part  in  opposing  the  unconstitutional 
proceedings  of  James  II.  When,  in  1687,  James  issued 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence — in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  purchase  the  support  of  the  Nonconformists  by  sus- 
pending in  their  favour  the  penal  laws,  which  he  desired 
to  remove  in  the  interests  of  Rome — Halifax  issued  the 
famous  "  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,"  of  which  20,000  copies 
were  immediately  sold,  and  in  which  "  all  the  arguments 
which  could  convince  a  Nonconformist  that  it  was  his 
duty  and  his  interest  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  the 
Church  to  an  alliance  with  the  Court,  were  condensed 
into  the  smallest  compass,  arranged  in  the  most  per- 
spicuous order,  illustrated  with  lively  wit,  and  enforced 
by  an  eloquence,  earnest  indeed,  yet  never  in  its  utmost 
vehemence  transgressing  the  limits  of  exact  good  sense 
and  good  breeding." 1!  And  when  late  in  1688  the 
Popish  party  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  penal  laws 
l  Macaulay,  ii.  218. 
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"some  equivalent — that  is,  some  mighty  nobody  knew 
what  security  to  the  Protestant,"  Halifax  retorted  with 
the  "  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent,"  which  Lady  Russell, 
writing  on  October  5,  1688,  described  as  "the  newest 
good  paper  I  know."  And  it  was  not  by  his  pen  alone 
that  Halifax  marked  his  disapproval  of  the  policy  of 
James.  When  the  Seven  Bishops  were  arrested,  Halifax 
had  the  courage  to  visit  them  in  the  Tower.  When 
they  were  tried  he  was  conspicuous  among  the  Peers 
"who  lent  the  support  of  their  sympathy  to  the 
defendants;"  when  they  were  acquitted  he  led  the 
applause  with  which  the  verdict  was  received. 

If,  however,  in  such  ways  as  these  Halifax  took  occa- 
sion to  display  his  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  James, 
he  refrained  from  the  more  active  measures  of  opposition 
which  other  men  were  pursuing.  Though  in  constant 
communication  with  William  of  Orange,  he  did  not  join 
in,  and  was  apparently  not  made  acquainted  with,  the 
invitation  to  that  prince  to  intervene  actively.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  his  latest  biographer,  he  remained  "a  passive 
spectator  of  the  great  prologue  which  was  slowly  evolv- 
ing ;"  declining,  on  the  one  hand,  "  the  confidence  of  the 
conspirators,"  and  rejecting,  on  the  other  hand,  the  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  "  the  governing  Cabal."  True  to 
the  principles  which  guided  him  throughout  his  life,  at 
this  crisis  also  he  shrank  from  taking  an  extreme  part. 
He  accepted  from  James  the  duty  of  repairing,  with 
Nottingham  and  Godolphin,  to  William's  camp,  and 
of  suggesting  that  the  points  in  dispute  should  be 
referred  to  a  Parliament.  He  presided  "with  great- 
wisdom,  courage,  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  over  the  provisional  assembly  of  Peers,  which 
recommended  the  prince  to  summon  the  Convention 
Parliament;  when  that  Parliament  assembled  he  was 
elected  to  the  Speakership  of  the  Lords;  and,  in  that 
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capacity,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  proffer  the  Crown  to  William 
and  Mary.  As  Speaker  of  the  Lords  he  bore  a  large 
part  in  shaping  the  course  of  events,  and  Macaulay, 
with  great  justice,  declares  that  "  our  Revolution,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  said  to  bear  the  character  of  any  single 
mind,  assuredly  bears  the  character  of  the  large  yet 
cautious  mind  of  Halifax." 

The  policy  of  Halifax  at  this  period  exposed  him  to  a 
good  deal  of  misrepresentation.  So  long  as  James  had 
remained  in  this  country,  he  had  abstained  from  taking 
any  part  against  him,  but  from  the  moment  of  the  king's 
flight  he  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  William  of  Orange. 
It  was  almost  inevitable  that,  in  such  circumstances,  he 
should  be  charged  with  passing  over  from  the  losing  to 
the  winning  side.  It  was  equally  inevitable  that  his 
conduct  should  expose  him  to  sharp  criticism  from  both 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  The  man,  indeed, 
who  in  1680  and  1681  had  incurred  the  reproaches  of 
the  Whigs  by  resisting  the  Exclusion  Bill,  aroused  the 
antipathy  of  the  Tories  in  1688-1689  by  promoting  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary.  The  arguments  which 
he  had  used  on  the  previous  occasion  seemed  incon- 
sistent with  his  later  conduct.  Yet  he  would  probably 
have  himself  replied  that  the  alteration  of  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  justified  his  change.  While  Charles 
II.  was  still  alive,  and  the  hereditary  claims  of  James 
to  be  recognized  as  his  successor  were  strongly  supported 
by  powerful  adherents,  the  passage  of  the  Exclusion  Bill 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  evils  of  civil  war.  But, 
when  James  had  abandoned  his  trust  and  had  fled  from 
his  throne,  the  best  chance  of  averting  civil  war  seemed 
to  lie  in  the  completion  of  the  Revolution.  The  cause 
of  peace  and  order  was  on  the  side  of  James  in  1680  and 
1 68 1 ;  but  peace  and  order  could  best  be  secured  by  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688  and  1689. 
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These  considerations,  however,  could  hardly  have  had 
much  weight  with  Tories  who  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  James,  and  they  did  not  easily  forgive  what  they 
probably  regarded  as  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Halifax.  Though  Halifax,  under  the  new  Government, 
retained  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  restored  to  his  old  office  of  Privy  Seal,  he  soon 
became  the  object  of  keen  attacks;  and,  though  the 
attacks  failed,  Halifax's  position  was  obviously  so  diffi- 
cult that  he  voluntarily  retired  from  the  Speakership  of 
the  Lords,  and  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  duties  as 
Privy  Seal. 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  William  III.  did 
not  much  regret  the  loss  of  Halifax's  services.  Burnet 
has  recorded  that  the  minister's  mercurial  wit  "  was  not 
well  suited  with  the  king's  phlegm;"  and  Macaulay, 
dilating  on  this  text,1  has  shown  that  the  very  qualities 
which,  in  the  case  of  Charles  II.,  rapidly  overcame  the 
king's  repugnance  to  the  minister,  in  the  case  of 
William  made  the  king  weary  of  Halifax  :  — 

"  Charles,  who  went  to  Council  as  he  went  to  the  play,  solely 
to  be  amused,  was  delighted  with  an  adviser  who  had  a  hundred 
pleasant  and  ingenious  things  to  say  on  both  sides  of  every  ques- 
tion. But  William  had  no  tastes  for  disquisition  and  disputation, 
however  lively  and  subtle,  which  occupied  much  time  and  led  to 
no  conclusion.  It  was  reported,  and  is  not  improbable,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  in  sharp  terms 
at  the  Council  board  his  impatience  at  what  seemed  to  him  a 
morbid  habit  of  indecision.  Halifax,  mortified  by  his  mischances 
in  public  life,  dejected  by  domestic  calamities,  disturbed  by  appre- 
hensions of  impeachment,  and  no  longer  supported  by  royal 

1  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  Macaulay,  in  this  instance, 
has  followed  the  device  which  other  great  preachers  have  occa- 
sionally adopted,  of  quoting  only  a  portion  of  the  text.  Burnet 's 
full  words  are  :  Halifax  "  for  some  time  had  great  credit  with  the 
king,  though  his  mercurial  wit  was  not  well  suited  with  the 
king's  phlegm  "  (vol.  iii.,  p.  4). 
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favour,  became  sick  of  public  life,  and  began  to  pine  for  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  his  seat  in  Nottinghamshire,  an  old  Cistercian 
abbey  buried  deep  among  woods." 

And  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  at  this  period 
Halifax  was  greatly  "  dejected  "  by  the  death  of  two  of 
his  children,  and  that  he  was  "  disturbed  "  by  what  he 
himself  called  the  malice  of  his  former  friends.  But 
there  is  no  more  evidence  that  William  was  weary  of 
his  minister  than  there  is  that  the  minister  was  anxious 
for  retirement  to  RufTord.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  follow  his  career — from  the  moment  when  he 
was  first  actively  engaged  in  political  affairs — RufTord 
was  about  the  last  place  to  which  Halifax  ever  thought 
of  going.  Indeed,  Lord  Eland,  who  was  living  at 
Rufford  in  1690,  told  his  father  that  the  place  was  in 
very  bad  repair,  that  the  gardens  had  been  much 
neglected,  and  that  "the  chief  blame  is  to  be  laid  at 
your  lordship's  door  in  not  visiting  them  oftener;" 
while,  if  his  biographer  is  right,  "  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful "  whether  Halifax  ever  visited  RufTord  after  1686, 
the  year  in  which  he  purchased  a  small  estate  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  Nor  can  we  find 
any  evidence  that  William  was  not  sorry  to  part  from 
his  minister.  On  the  contrary,  if  Halifax's  own  journals 
can  be  trusted,  the  king  "argued  earnestly"  against 
the  minister's  retirement,  and  only  ultimately  consented 
to  accept  the  seals  on  the  understanding  that  Halifax 
"would  come  into  imploy  againe  when  it  was  for  his 
[William's]  service."  Such  language  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  a  sovereign  who  is  not  sorry  to  part  with  an 
unsuitable  adviser. 

After  Halifax's  retirement,  indeed,  William's  views 
may  possibly  have  altered.  Thenceforward  the  chief 
place  in  the  ministry  fell  into  the  hands  of  Danby,  or 
Carmarthen,  as  Danby  had  now  become.  And  Danby 
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and  Halifax  had  for  years  been  opponents  or  rivals. 
Halifax  had  been  removed  by  Danby  from  the  Privy 
Council  in  1675 ;  he  had  opposed  Danby's  promotion 
to  a  marquisate  in  1678.  The  two  men  had  been  rival 
candidates  for  the  Speakership  of  the  Lords  at  the 
Revolution ;  and  they  had  been  rivals  in  the  first 
administration  of  William  III.  It  was  natural  in  these 
circumstances  that  Halifax  should  regard  with  some 
suspicion  a  policy  which  was  chiefly  directed  by  Danby ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  few  years  of  life 
which  Halifax  had  still  before  him,  he  displayed  an 
increasing  distrust  of  William's  policy.  In  1692  he  led 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords;  Burnet  says  "  he 
studied  to  oppose  everything  and  to  embroil  matters  all 
he  could."  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation  he  did 
more  than  this.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  "  gave  a 
civil  reception  "  to  an  emissary  of  James,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  his  name  "was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  "  from  the  roll  of  the  men  whom  James  threat- 
ened to  proscribe  in  the  event  of  his  regaining  power. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  William  III.  should 
have  resented  this  conduct,  and  that  Halifax's  name 
should  have  been  struck  out  of  the  Council.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  arriving  at  this  decision 
William  was  at  pains  to  deprive  it  of  any  mark  of 
censure.  The  nominal  reason  which  he  gave  for  strik- 
ing out  the  name  of  Halifax  was  that  he  had  for  some 
time  forborne  to  attend,  and  the  queen  did  him  the 
honour  of  dining  writh  him  three  months  afterwards. 

Halifax  did  not  long  survive  his  last  removal  from 
the  Privy  Council.  He  died  suddenly  in  April  1695, 
on  the  day  succeeding  his  eldest  surviving  son's  second 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Lord  Nottingham.  The 
titles  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  lifetime  lapsed  on 
that  son's  death,  in  1700,  and  were  revived  soon  after- 
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wards  in  favour  of  another  statesman,  who  played  a  very 
different,  but  also  very  important,  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
men  of  the  reign  of  Anne  associated  the  title  of  Halifax 
with  the  name  of  Montagu,  just  as  we  of  the  reign  of 
Victoria  associate  it  with  the  name  of  Wood.  Halifax 
himself  would  perhaps  have  regarded  the  failure  of  his 
direct  male  line  as  the  greatest  misfortune  which  could 
have  happened  to  him.  One  of  the  chief  ambitions  of 
his  life  was  to  raise  the  status  of  his  family;  and  he 
was  constantly  excusing  himself  for  accepting  titles — 
which  he  declared  were  tinsel  fit  for  fools — on  the  ground 
that  they  would  be  advantageous  to  those  who  came 
after  him.  And  there  seemed  at  first  every  reasonable 
ground  for  expecting  that  his  name  and  rank  would  be 
carried  down  to  posterity  by  his  children's  children. 
Three  sons  grew  up  to  man's  estate.  One,  however, 
died  unmarried;  one,  the  first  Lord  Eland,  married  but 
left  no  issue ;  and  on  his  death  the  prospects  of  succession 
in  the  male  line  depended  on  a  younger  son,  William, 
the  second  Lord  Eland.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
gentleman  was  married  to  his  first  wife  within  two 
months  of  his  elder  brother's  death;  and  that,  on  his 
first  wife's  death,  his  second  marriage  was  hurried  on 
by  Lord  Halifax  with  what  his  biographer  calls  "  in- 
decent haste."  Lord  Eland  left  children  by  both  his 
wives;  but  his  sons  all  died  in  early  childhood. 

Few  men  who  have  filled  a  great  place  in  the  history 
of  this  country  have  displayed  more  brilliant  qualities 
than  Halifax.  As  a  statesman  he  was  the  first  orator 
of  his  age.  But,  unlike  most  great  orators,  his  pen 
was  as  efficient  as  his  tongue;  and  it  was  as  easy  for 
him  to  influence  thought  by  a  pamphlet  as  to  sway  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  speech.  In  private  life,  his  wit 
and  knowledge  made  him  one  of  the  best  talkers  of  the 
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day;  and  he  knew  how  to  win  men  so  different  as  Bishop 
Burnet  and  Charles  II.  It  is  the  "  piercing  wit  "  which 
Dry  den  regards  as  the  first  characteristic  of  Jotham. 
His  wit,  indeed,  must  have  been  in  some  cases  trying 
to  his  friends.  When  his  own  chaplain,  Mompesson, 
prayed  for  him  in  his  presence  as  his  lord  and  patron, 
Halifax  asked  him  "  if  he  could  not  be  content  to  play 
the  fool,  but  he  must  let  the  world  know  whose  fool  he 
was."  When,  after  the  Revolution,  several  persons  of 
rank  who  had  been  zealous  in  William's  cause,  but 
who  were  not  conspicuous  for  ability,  applied  for  prefer- 
ment, Halifax  disposed  of  their  pretensions  by  saying, 
"  I  remember  to  have  read  in  history  that  Rome  was 
saved  by  geese,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  these  geese 
were  made  consuls."  According  to  Burnet  he  was  a 
Christian  in  submission,  yet  his  jests  on  religion  con- 
vinced men  that  he  was  an  atheist.  He  said  himself  that 
"  he  could  not  swallow  down  everything  that  divines 
imposed  upon  the  world :  he  believed  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  he  hoped  that  God  would  not  lay  it  to  his 
charge  if  he  could  not  digest  iron  as  an  ostrich  did,  nor 
take  into  his  belief  things  that  must  burst  him."  The 
doubts  which  he  felt  himself  made  him  tolerant  of  differ- 
ences; but,  at  the  same  time,  a  lukewarm  supporter  of 
his  own  Church.  As  a  modern  writer  has  said,  "  The 
Halifaxes  of  the  seventeenth  century  thought  it  very 
absurd  to  kill  for  a  faith,  but  quite  as  absurd  to  die 
for  one." 

It  is  probable  that  the  phrase  which  we  have  just 
quoted  conveys  a  very  fair  impression  of  Halifax's 
religious  beliefs.  He  was  indifferent  rather  than  an 
unbeliever.  He  accepted  the  great  tenets  of  Christi- 
anity, but  he  rejected  many  of  the  dogmas  to  which  the 
Churches  attached  so  much  importance.  On  his  death- 
bed he  professed  himself  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  and 
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by  his  own  desire  the  Sacrament  was  administered  to 
him.  He  received  it  "very  devoutly,  and  with  great 
humility  and  submission,  expressing  with  great  Chris- 
tian piety  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven/'  A  man's 
attitude  on  his  deathbed  cannot  always  be  accepted  as 
evidence  either  of  his  life  or  of  his  opinions;  but  it 
must  be  recollected,  in  the  case  of  Halifax,  that  his 
whole  nature  was  free  from  hypocrisy,  and  that  through- 
out his  life  he  was  exceptionally  outspoken  and  sincere. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  morally  he  was  a  far 
better  man  than  his  contemporaries.  If,  indeed,  he  is 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  age,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  deficient  in  a  moral  sense.  But,  as  he 
himself  said  in  his  "  Advice  to  a  Daughter," 

"  You  are  to  consider  that  you  live  in  a  time  which  hath 
rendered  some  kind  of  frailties  so  habitual  that  they  lay  claim  to 
large  grains  of  allowance.  The  world  in  this  is  somewhat  un- 
equal, and  our  sex  seemeth  to  play  the  tyrant,  in  distinguishing 
partially  for  ourselves,  by  making  that  in  the  utmost  degree 
criminal  in  a  woman  which  in  a  man  passeth  under  a  much 
gentler  censure." 

Living  in  such  an  atmosphere  it  would  have  been 
surprising  if  he  had  remained  wholly  free  from  reproach. 
It  is  possible,  though  by  no  means  as  certain  as  Macau- 
lay  supposed,  that  Henry  Carey,  the  poet  and  the  grand- 
father of  Edmund  Kean  the  actor,  was  Halifax's  ille- 
gitimate son.  But  it  is  certain  that  Halifax's  life  was 
free  from  the  graver  scandals  which  disgraced  the  Court, 
from  the  habitual  licence  of  Charles  II.,  and  from  the 
vices  which  disfigured  his  uncle,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  or 
his  colleague,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  seems, 
too,  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  affection  with 
his  second  wife;  and  her  body  lies,  in  accordance  with 
her  own  request,  by  the  side  of  her  "  dear  lord."  Such 
facts  go  a  long  way  to  prove  that,  if  his  life  was  not  free 
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from  reproach,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  above  the  standard 
of  his  own  age. 

We  are,  however,  concerned  with  the  public  and  not 
with  the  private  life  of  Halifax,  and  we  have  still  to 
consider  his  claims  and  character  as  a  statesman.  In  one 
respect  he  is  singularly  fortunate.  His  portrait  stands 
out  in  Macaulay's  pages,  because  it  is  drawn  with  the 
skill  and  firmness  of  a  great  portrait  painter;  and  he- 
ranks,  in  Macaulay's  judgment,  as  first  in  genius'* 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  age,  as  specially  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  history  because  he  almost  invari- 
ably took  that  view  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time 
which  history  has  finally  adopted,  and  with  only  one 
deep  stain  on  his  memory  that  "  he  who  had  acted  so 
great  a  part  in  the  Convention  could  have  afterwards 
stooped  to  hold  communication  with  Saint  Germains." 
The  circumstances  which  aroused  angry  opposition  in 
his  own  time  have  won  for  Halifax  the  historian's 
approval.  For,  though  Halifax  was  a  Trimmer  on 
principle, 

"  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  crowd  of  renegades. 
Though,  like  them,  he  passed  from  side  to  side,  his  transition  was 
always  in  the  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  He  had  nothing  in 
common  with  those  who  fly  from  extreme  to  extreme,  and  who 
regard  the  party  which  they  have  deserted  with  an  animosity  far 
exceeding  that  of  consistent  enemies.  .  .  .  The  party  to  which  he 
at  any  moment  belonged  was  the  party  which  at  that  moment  he 
liked  least,  because  it  was  the  party  of  which  at  that  moment  he 
had  the  nearest  view." 

There  is  much  in  this  famous  picture  which  com- 
mands our  cordial  concurrence;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  passages  in  it  with  which  we  cannot  agree. 
We  doubt  whether  Macaulay  himself  would  have 
defended  one  of  his  own  contemporaries,  who  acted  as 
Halifax  acted,  with  the  warmth  with  which  he  has 
defended  Halifax.  There  was,  it  must  be  recollected, 
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a  Trimmer  in  the  nineteenth  as  well  as  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Sir  James  Graham  began  life  as  an  avowed 
Liberal;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Grey  Cabinet;  he  was 
a  party  to  the  first  Reform  Act;  he  left  the  Whig 
ministers  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church;  he  drifted 
into  the  Conservative  camp  and  served  under  Peel;  he 
joined  the  Coalition  Government  under  Aberdeen ;  he 
left  it  when  Palmerston  became  Prime  Minister;  and 
finally  he  refused  office  under  Lord  Derby  in  1858  on 
the  ground  that  his  sympathies  had  always  been  with 
the  Whigs  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Like  Halifax,  "  his 
place  was  on  the  debatable  ground  between  the  hostile 
divisions  of  the  community,  and  he  never  wandered  far 
beyond  the  frontier  of  either."  Like  Halifax,  too,  "  he 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  crowd  of  rene- 
gades," for  both  in  1834  and  m  ^55  he  passed  from  the 
popular  to  the  unpopular  side.  Yet  we  doubt  whether 
Macaulay  would  have  justified  Graham's  resignation  in 
1855.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  con- 
demned his  desertion  of  the  Whigs  in  1834. 

But  the  truth  is  that  Macaulay  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  Halifax  belonged  to  any  party ;  that  he  passed  from 
side  to  side,  or  (as  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already 
quoted)  that  from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories 
by  his  help  gained  the  ascendant,  he  began  to  turn 
Whig.  Nothing  seems  to  us  more  certain  than  that 
Halifax  at  no  time  of  his  life  could  be  justly  styled 
either  Whig  or  Tory.  He  had  a  constitutional  dislike 
of  all  parties,  and  a  constitutional  disbelief  in  party 
government. 

"The  best  party,"  he  wrote,  "is  but  a  kind  of  conspiracy 
against  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Party  cutteth  off  one  half  of  the 
world  from  the  other,  so  that  the  mutual  improvement  of  men's 
understanding  by  conversing,  &c.,  is  lost,  and  men  are  half  undone 
when  they  lose  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  their  enemies 
think  of  them.  [Party]  turneth  all  thought  into  talking  instead 
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of  doing.  Men  get  a  habit  of  being  unuseful  to  the  public  by 
turning  in  a  circle  of  wrangling  and  railing  which  they  cannot 
get  out  of.  Ignorance  maketh  most  men  go  into  a  party  and 
shame  keepeth  them  from  getting  out  of  it." 

It  is  evident  that  a  man  who  could  write  in  this  way 
could  not  justly  be  called  either  Whig  or  Tory.  Though 
he  lived  at  a  time  when  party  government  was  slowly 
coming  into  existence,  he  had  no  patience  with  either 
Whigs  or  Tories.  Standing  between  the  two  parties, 
he  was  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  leave  those  with  whom 
he  was  temporarily  acting,  and  to  join  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  temporarily  opposed.  And  this  attitude, 
from  which  other  men  shrink  as  involving  charges  of 
inconsistency,  he  gloried  in  and  defended.  Other  men 
might  denounce  him  as  a  Trimmer;  he  prided  himself 
in  the  nickname.  Everything  that  was  best  was  liable 
to  the  same  reproach. 

"  Our  climate  is  a  Trimmer  between  that  part  of  the  world 
where  men  are  roasted  and  the  other  where  they  are  frozen ;  our 
Church  is  a  Trimmer  between  the  frenzy  of  Fanatic  visions  and 
the  lethargic  ignorance  of  Popish  dreams;  our  laws  are  Trim- 
mers between  the  excesses  of  unbounded  power  and  the  extra- 
vagance of  liberty  not  enough  restrained;  even  God  Almighty 
Himself  is  divided  between  His  two  great  attributes,  His  mercy 
and  His  justice.  In  such  company  our  Trimmer  is  not  ashamed 
of  his  name,  and  willingly  leaveth  to  the  bold  champions  of  either 
extreme  the  honour  of  contending  with  no  less  adversaries  than 
Nature,  religion,  liberty,  prudence,  humanity,  and  common 
sense."i 

1  We  have  assumed  throughout  this  article  that  the  "  Character 
of  a  Trimmer  "  was  written  by  Halifax.  The  argument  against 
this  view  is  that  the  first  printed  edition,  which  was  apparently 
taken  from  a  copy  found  among  Sir  W.  Coventry's  papers,  is 
ascribed  to  "  Sir  W.  C."  The  edition  of  1697  also  purports  to  be 
a  product  of  Sir  William  Coventry's  contemplation;  but  the  adver- 
tisement adds  that  it  stands  obliged  to  the  great  care  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Halifax.  The  MS.  Saviliana,  however,  lets  us  into  the 
real  motive  of  the  great  man's  solicitude.  "  The  true  author," 
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Is  not,  however,  such  a  passage  as  this,  admirable 
as  it  is,  susceptible  to  the  reproach  that  it  contains  only 
a  half-truth?  Party  government  may  or  may  not  be 
perfect,  but  it  is  probably  the  best  device  which  men 
have  so  far  discovered  for  conducting  the  administration 
of  an  imperfect  world.  Men  act  together  because  they 
discover  that  their  union  enables  them  to  enforce  their 
own  views;  and  with  this  object  they  are  content  to 
sacrifice  their  opinion  on  lesser  matters  for  the  sake  of 
securing  their  greater  objects.  It  is  true  that  these  con- 
siderations are  much  clearer  to  us  now  than  they  were 
to  politicians  of  the  age  of  Halifax.  But  Halifax  had 
seen  the  advantages  of  cohesion  in  his  own  time.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  country  party, 
and  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  acting  at  one  time 
with  the  Whigs  and  at  another  with  the  Tories.  He 
ought  to  have  perceived  that  the  gradual  evolution  of 
party  was  not  altogether  disadvantageous,  and  that  it 
was  the  business  of  a  practical  statesman  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  changed  conditions  of  political  life.  He 
failed  perhaps  to  do  so  because  he  desired  to  preserve 
for  the  king  a  position  which  is  incompatible  with  party 
government.  The  king,  in  Halifax's  judgment,  was  to 
be  his  own  minister. 

"  He  must  not  only  be  the  first  mover,  and  the  fountain  from 
which  all  the  great  Acts  of  State  originally  flow,  but  he  must  be 
thought  so  by  his  people,  that  they  may  preserve  their  veneration 
for  him  :  he  must  be  jealous  of  his  power,  and  not  impart  so 
much  of  it  to  any  about  him  that  he  may  suffer  an  eclipse  by  it. 
He  cannot  take  too  much  care  to  keep  himself  up;  for  when  a 
prince  is  thought  to  be  led  by  those  with  whom  he  should  only 

it  says,  "  was  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  the  public  may 
be  satisfied  of  it  by  this,  that  his  lordship  has  since  owned  it  to 
his  friends."  The  MS.  Saviliana  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
some  one  who  enjoyed  Lord  Halifax's  confidence,  and,  apart  from 
internal  evidence,  which  seems  to  us  strong,  apparently  settles 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  tract. 
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advise,  and  that  the  commands  he  giveth  are  transmitted  through 
him,  and  are  not  of  his  own  growth,  the  world  will  look  upon 
him  as  a  bird  adorned  with  feathers  that  are  not  his  own,  or 
consider  him  rather  as  an  engine  than  as  a  living  creature.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  exercise  of  power  that  draweth  the  respect  along  with 
it;  and  when  that  is  parted  with,  the  bare  character  of  a  king  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  it  up." 

The  views  which  Halifax  thus  expressed  agreed  well 
enough  with  the  old  theories  of  government  which  had 
prevailed  with  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors.  But 
they  were  inconsistent  with  the  new  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, which  were  being  gradually  evolved  under  the 
later  Stuarts.  And  the  men  who  were  ranging  them- 
selves in  parties,  and  giving  one  another  party  nick- 
names, wrere  really  doing  greater  service  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  progress  than  the  statesman  who  was  con- 
tending that  the  minister  should  be  the  mere  engine  or 
tool  of  the  king.  The  force  of  circumstances  was  so 
strong,  indeed,  that  in  practice  Halifax  was  compelled, 
throughout  his  life,  to  act  with  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  of  the  State,  and  to  make  use  of  the  very 
machinery  for  which  he  had  a  theoretical  distaste.  And 
the  true  excuse  for  him  is,  not  that  he  was  ready  from 
time  to  time  to  change  sides,  but  that  the  occasions  on 
which  he  changed  sides  were  big  with  issues  of  excep- 
tional importance,  on  which  every  honest  man  was 
bound  to  form  an  independent  judgment. 

Both  parties  of  the  State  were,  of  course,  ready  enough 
to  welcome  Halifax's  assistance,  but  neither  of  them 
were  equally  ready  to  forgive  what  they  considered  his 
desertion.  And  their  dislike  is  not  unintelligible.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Whigs  could  forgive 
his  conduct  in  the  closing  years  of  Charles  II.,  or  that 
the  Tories  could  forget  his  conduct  in  the  closing  months 
of  1688.  Yet,  looking  back  over  two  centuries,  the  in- 
consistencies of  the  statesman  bear  a  charm  of  their  own. 
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For,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  ready  to  censure  each 
party  at  the  moment  of  its  triumph,  it  was  also  true  that 
he  was  ready  to  shelter  and  assist  the  members  of  each 
party  in  the  moment  of  their  fall.  He  had  the  courage 
to  vote  for  Stafford's  acquittal  when  he  was  impeached 
by  the  Whigs.  He  tried  to  save  Russell  and  Sidney 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Tories.  The  man  who  could 
so  act  had  some  claims  on  humanity.  The  man  who 
led  the  cheering  on  the  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
may  have  been  a  freethinker,  but  he  had  some  claims  on 
the  Church. 

His  conduct  on  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  his  conduct  at 
the  Revolution  provoked  more  animosity  among  his 
contemporaries  than  any  other  events  of  his  life.  We 
have  already  tried  to  show  that,  on  both  occasions,  he 
played  the  part  of  a  statesman.  We  have  much  more 
difficulty  in  justifying  the  part  which  he  played  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  no  shred  of  apology 
seems  available  for  his  negotiations  with  James  II.  after 
the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that  he  went  much  less  far 
than  other  men,  and  that  the  charges  of  treason  which 
may  be  brought  against  some  of  his  contemporaries 
cannot  be  raised  against  Halifax.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  like  him  the  better  for  this  circumstance.  The 
man  who  intrigues  against  a  settled  dynasty  may  or 
may  not  be  justified  by  the  event;  but  the  man  whose 
convictions  prompt  him  to  intrigue,  but  whose  caution 
prevents  him  from  committing  himself  definitely,  does 
not  inspire  respect.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  see 
a  great  statesman  "  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting 
with  the  hounds."  Yet  this  is  what  Halifax  appar- 
ently endeavoured  to  do.  "  We  have  wives  and  chil- 
dren," he  said  on  one  occasion  to  Sir  John  Reresby, 
14  and  we  must  consider  them,  and  not  venture  too  far." 
Burnet  says  the  same  thing  in  other  language.  He 
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"  had  gone  into  all  the  measures  of  the  Tories,  only  he 
took  care  to  preserve  himself  from  criminal  engage- 
ments." Caution  such  as  this  was,  no  doubt,  consistent 
with  Halifax's  character  and  career.  But  such  caution 
will  never  attract  support  or  command  approval. 
Whether  we  appreciate  or  not  the  conduct  of  Halifax  in 
trimming  between  Whig  and  Tory,  we  feel  that  there 
was  no  excuse  for  trimming  between  James  and 
William. 

If,  however,  there  are  many  passages  in  Halifax's  life 
which  we  cannot  condone,  there  are  many  other  pas- 
sages in  it  which  command  our  warm  admiration.  The 
things  for  which  he  was  censured  by  his  contempor- 
aries are  precisely  those  for  which  he  is  praised  by 
history.  There  are  now  very  few  men  who  will  doubt 
that  he  was  right  in  1680  when  he  threw  over  the  Whigs, 
and  that  he  was  right  in  1688  when  he  threw  over  the 
Tories.  There  are  very  few  men  who  will  now  deny 
that,  if  he  made  no  sacrifices  to  party,  he  made  many 
sacrifices  to  his  country.  At  home,  whether  he  was  act- 
ing with  Whigs  or  Tories,  his  voice  was  always  raised 
in  favour  of  justice,  tolerance,  and  liberty.  He  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  declaring  with 
great  warmth  that  "  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  same  laws  which  are  in  force  in  England  should 
be  established  in  the  English  colonies  of  the  New 
World."  Abroad  he  upheld  from  the  first,  and  main- 
tained to  the  end,  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
His  foreign  policy  was  based  on  an  intense  affection  for 
his  own  country:  — 

"  Our  Trimmer  is  far  from  idolatry  in  other  things;  in  one 
thing  only  he  cometh  near  it.  His  country  is  in  some  degree  his 
idol.  He  doth  not  worship  the  sun,  because  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
us;  it  rambleth  about  the  world,  and  is  less  kind  to  us  than  it  is 
to  other  countries.  But  for  the  earth  of  England,  though,  per- 
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haps,  inferior  to  that  of  many  places  abroad,  to  him  there  is 
divinity  in  it,  and  he  would  rather  die  than  see  a  spire  of  English 
grass  trampled  down  by  a  foreign  trespasser." 

And  he  was  almost  two  centuries  before  his  time  in 
realizing  how  foreign  trespass  was  to  be  made  impos- 
sible. He  was  the  first  great  English  statesman  who 
saw  distinctly  that  the  strength  of  England  was  in  the 
seas  :  — 

"It  may  be  said  now  to  England  " — so  he  wrote  in  the  "  Rough 
Draft  of  a  New  Model  at  Sea  " — "  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art 
busy  about  many  things,  but  one  thing  is  necessary.  To  the 
question  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  in  this  world,  there  is  no 
other  answer  than  this,  '  Look  to  your  Moat.'  ' 

But  perhaps  the  highest  testimony  to  Halifax's  merits 
may  be  found  in  the  letter  which  Louis  XIV.  addressed 
to  Barillon  on  Halifax's  fall  in  1685  :  — 

"  Monsieur  Barillon,  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  this  month  in- 
forms me  of  the  different  opinions  which  are  entertained  where 
you  are  on  the  disgrace  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax;  but  whatever 
effect  it  may  produce,  you  are  well  aware  that  it  cannot  but  be 
very  advantageous  to  my  interests  that  a  minister  so  devoted  to 
Spain  and  so  inimical  to  the  Catholic  Religion  has  been  removed 
from  the  councils  of  the  King  of  England." 

The  reputation  of  a  great  English  statesman  may 
survive  the  attacks  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories  when  his 
disgrace  is  thus  welcomed  by  the  foremost  opponent  of 
England. 
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THAT  portion  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  during  which  Lord 
Godolphin  held  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  in 
English  history.  It  was  distinguished  by  victory  abroad 
and  prosperity  at  home ;  it  was  illustrious  from  the 
genius  of  its  writers  and  the  capacity  of  its  statesmen. 
Yet,  by  a  singular  mischance,  its  story  has  never  been 
adequately  related.  Lord  Macaulay's  death  interrupted 
his  narrative  on  the  threshold  of  this  era.  Mr.  Lecky's 
admirable  history  disposes  in  a  few  sentences  of  the 
great  military  achievements,  which  his  temperament  and 
taste  alike  indispose  him  to  tell.  And  though  Lord 
Stanhope,  Mr.  Wyon,  and  Mr.  Burton  have  all  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  task,  they  have  none  of  them 
succeeded  in  producing  an  account  of  Anne's  reign 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  classic.  It  thus  happens 
that,  while  every  debating  society  finds  one  of  its 
favourite  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  rival  glories  of 
the  reigns  of  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  the  speakers  who 
prefer  the  reign  of  Anne  can  found  their  opinions  on  no 
history  which  has  made  a  permanent  impression  on  the 
world. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  want  which  is  experienced  in 
considering  the  era  has  hitherto  been  felt  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  minister  who  presided  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  it  over  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
No  statesman  who  has  risen  to  equal  eminence  in  Eng- 

36 
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land  during  the  last  three  centuries  has  left  so  indistinct 
an  impression  as  Godolphin  on  political  history. 
Though  he  had  held  high  and  responsible  office  under 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.,  his  name  is 
never  mentioned  by  Mr.  Green  in  his  Short  History  of 
the  English  People  till  1698,  when  we  are  told  that  he 
became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  a  Tory  adminis- 
tration. In  the  next  twenty  pages  we  learn  incidentally 
that  he  was  made  Lord  Treasurer  in  1702;  that  he  was 
dismissed  from  office  in  1710;  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Marlborough,  who  on  one  occasion  advised  him  to  burn 
some  "  querulous  letters,"  and  who  on  another  occasion 
was  induced  by  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
Except  that  we  may  also  infer  that  he  secretly 
encouraged  the  Lords  to  resist  a  new  religious  test,  we 
are  told  literally  nothing  of  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
helm  of  State  when  Blenheim  was  fought  and  Gibraltar 
was  taken.  Of  what  he  did,  of  what  he  said,  of  what 
he  thought,  of  what  he  was,  we  can  gain  no  idea  from 
a  history  which  is  as  popular  as  it  is  in  most  respects 
excellent.1 

Nor  can  Mr.  Green  be  held  responsible  for  this  defici- 
ency. Many  statesmen  leave  autobiographies,  journals, 
or  at  least  papers  behind  them. 

"  Of  Sidney  Godolphin  there  are  no  such  remains.  Nor  has  the 
work  which  he  was  too  indolent  or  too  careless  to  perform  for 
himself  been  performed  by  others.  His  fame  inspired  no  con- 
temporaneous writer  to  preserve,  if  he  could  do  no  more,  those 
records  of  his  career  which  must  have  been  common  during  his 
life  and  for  a  short  time  after  his  death.  .  .  .  Thus  the  traces 
which  [he]  has  left  are  few,  faint,  and  uncertain.  Unlike  most 
of  his  great  contemporaries,  he  has  transmitted  no  literary  work 

1  In  like  manner  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  bestows  but  a  single  column  on  the  great  minister,  and  the 
notice  of  him  is  not  only  brief  but  inaccurate,  even  in  the  date  of 
his  birth. 
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by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  character  and  fibre  of  his  mind. 
Such  speeches  as  he  made  are  scarcely  preserved.  When  he 
dropped  into  the  grave  a  mighty  silence  fell  upon  his  name  and 
his  past,  and  an  obscurity  which  is  almost  impenetrable  still  defies 
the  most  painstaking  inquiry  into  some  of  the  most  important 
matters  of  his  life." 

This  obscurity  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  has  done  his  best  to 
dispel.  By  examining  the  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Public  Record  Office,  by  collecting  scattered 
references  to  Godolphin  in  published  works,  he  pieced 
together  the  best  account  which  has  yet  been  published 
"of  a  man  who  was  undoubtedly  great,"  and  who 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  history.  At  the  same  time 
he  endeavoured  to  clear  Godolphin 's  memory  from  some 
of  the  reproaches  which  clung  to  it,  and  to  claim  for 
him  a  larger  share  of  legislative  and  financial  capacity 
than  has  usually  been  accorded  to  him.  With  much 
that  he  has  written  we  find  ourselves  ready  to  concur. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  we  are  disposed  to  dissent 
from  his  conclusions  we  gladly  recognize  the  care  and 
the  moderation  with  which  he  has  stated  his  own  view. 
The  vivacity  of  many  of  Mr.  Elliot's  descriptions,  and 
his  clear  and  crisp  style,  increase  the  interest  of  his 
work. 

Sidney  Godolphin,  sprung  from  a  good  and  wealthy 
Cornish  family,  was  born  at  Godolphin  Hall,  near 
Helston,  in  1645.  His  father  Francis,  who  "  fought  for 
the  king,  but  compounded  with  the  Parliament,"  was 
at  an  early  age  elected  "  for  St.  Ives,  and  continued  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  various  constituencies. 
His  mother  Dorothy  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Berkeley  of  Yarlington,  and  sister  of  the  future  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton."  A  large  family  of  sixteen 
children  blessed  the  marriage  of  Francis  Godolphin  and 
Dorothy  Berkeley.  Sidney,  the  third  son,  though 
eventually,  through  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  the 
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successor  to  the  family  estates,  owed  his  Christian  name 
to  his  uncle,  another  Sidney  Godolphin,  a  man  of  some 
repute  in  his  day — with  whom  the  future  Lord  Treasurer 
is  occasionally  confounded. 

Of  Godolphin's  youth  little  is  known.  Mr.  Elliot 
rejects,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  the  story  that  he 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
at  a  very  early  age  he  joined  Charles  II.  on  the  Contin- 
ent. It  is,  at  any  rate,  as  a  page  at  Court,  after  the 
Restoration,  that  we  are  first  able  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance; and  it  is  through  the  patronage  which  a  Court 
affords  that  he  rises  to  be  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber 
with,  in  those  days,  the  not  inconsiderable  income  of 
;£i,ooo  a  year. 

Yet,  though  "  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall,"  as  Macau- 
lay  rhetorically  put  it,  Godolphin  was  singularly  free 
from  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  gay  throng  that  fluttered 
round  the  bright  but  dissolute  King  of  England.  Burnet 
tells  us  that  "  he  was  the  most  silent  and  modest  man 
that  was  perhaps  ever  bred  in  a  Court;"  and  the  king 
himself  paid  him  the  striking  compliment  that  he  was 
"  never  in  the  way,  nor  out  of  the  way."  His  steady 
conduct  was  probably  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1675.  Mistress  Mar- 
garet Blague,  the  daughter  of  a  staunch  Royalist,  was 
educated  in  Paris.  At  the  Restoration  she  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1661  became  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Court.  Her  elder  sister,  Henrietta,  is  described  in  De 
Grammont's  pages  as  foolish,  frivolous,  and  plain.  The 
younger  sister  is  not  mentioned  by  the  gay  Frenchman. 
"  De  Grammont  required  food  for  scandal,  and  .  .  . 
scandal  about  Miss  Margaret  Blague  there  was  none." 
But  her  merits  have  been  preserved  by  a  very  different 
writer.  Evelyn  wrote  her  life;  and  she  lives  in  his 
pages  as  "  the  most  excellent  and  inestimable  friend  that 
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ever  lived.  Never  was  a  more  virtuous  and  inviolable 
friendship ;  never  a  more  religious,  discreet,  and  admir- 
able creature.  .  .  .  She  was  for  wit,  beauty,  good  nature, 
fidelity,  discretion,  and  all  accomplishments  the  most 
incomparable.  She  was  the  best  wife,  the  best  mistress, 
the  best  friend  that  ever  husband  had."  With  such 
qualities  Margaret  Blague  would  have  adorned  any 
society.  She  shone  with  added  lustre  in  the  vicious 
atmosphere  of  Charles  II.'s  Court. 

Such  was  the  lady  for  whom  Godolphin  waited,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Elliot,  for  at  least  five,  but,  if  Evelyn 
be  right,  for  nine,  years,  and  who  was  only  spared  to 
him  for  another  three.  She  presented  him  a  few  days 
before  her  death  in  1678  with  a  boy,  whose  marriage 
twenty  years  afterwards  was  to  have  a  decisive  influence 
on  his  father's  fortunes.  But  Godolphin's  grief  at  the 
time  left  him  no  heart  for  the  future.  "  Struck  with 
unspeakable  affliction,  [he]  fell  down  as  dead.  So 
afflicted  was  [he]  that  the  entire  care  of  her  funeral  was 
committed  to  me  "  (Evelyn). 

Though  her  body,  by  her  own  directions,  was  carried 
to  Cornwall  and  buried  among  the  Godolphins,  her 
husband  was  too  overwhelmed  with  grief  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

"  Nor  in  the  course  of  years  was  it  destined,  as  it  often  is,  that 
the  grave  should  reunite  those  who  have  been  separated  for  half 
a  lifetime.  Poverty  had  separated  Sidney  from  his  wife  in  youth ; 
rank,  fame,  honour,  and  great  reputation  divided  them  after 
death;  for  while  the  body  of  Margaret  Blague  reposes  under  the 
church  at  St.  Breage,  that  of  Godolphin  has  found  a  more  splendid 
resting-place  amidst  the  sacred  dust  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
nation."  1 

The  story  of  Godolphin's  short  married  life  has  little 
or  no  connection  with  his  political  career.  Yet  it  does 

1  The  quotations  in  the  text,  where  no  reference  is  given,  are 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot's  Life  of  Godolphin,  published  in  1888.— ED. 
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much  to  illustrate  his  character.  Private  virtues  predis- 
pose us  to  place  a  favourable  construction  on  public 
actions ;  and  we  feel  instinctively  that  a  man  who  could 
wait  for  his  wife  so  patiently,  who  could  love  her  so 
loyally  and  mourn  her  so  truly,  must  have  been  made 
of  gentler  and  purer  fibre  than  the  wits  and  dandies  who 
are  associated  with  the  second  Charles.  At  the  time  of 
his  wife's  death  Godolphin  still  held  the  office  of  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber,  but  he  had  already  addressed  himself 
to  other  duties  than  those  which  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed- 
chamber are  usually  expected  to  perform.  In  1668  he 
had  been  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Helston.  Early 
in  1678 — the  year  in  which  Mrs.  Godolphin  died — he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands,1 and  in  1679  he  was  made  a  "Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  time  at  which  Godolphin  thus  assumed  a  sub- 
ordinate seat  at  the  Treasury  Board  was  the  most  critical 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  treaty  of  Nimeguen  had 
discredited  the  king's  foreign  policy;  the  revelations  of 
Titus  Gates  had  created  a  violent  animosity  against 
Rome;  and,  while  the  king  was  justly  suspected  of 
sympathy  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  his  brother  and 
heir  was  notoriously  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  country,  seething  apparently  with  revolt 
tion,  was  loudly  demanding  securities  against  Popery; 
the  House  of  Commons,  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
people,  was  passing  the  Bill  which  proposed  the  exclu- 
sion of  James  II.  from  the  throne;  and  the  passage 
of  this  measure  was  only  resisted  by  the  firmness  of  the 

1  Evelyn  says  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin  that  Godolphin  had 
previously  been  sent  abroad  by  his  Majesty  and  had  fallen  sick,  a 
circumstance  which  had  occasioned  "  great  trouble  "  to  Margaret 
Blague;  and  Mr.  Holmes,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  says  that 
in  1668  Mr.  Godolphin  had  accompanied  his  relation  (?  his  eldest 
brother),  Sir  W.  Godolphin,  on  a  mission  to  Spain. 
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king  and  the  support  which  he  received  from  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  has  been  known  for  long  that  Godolphin 
supported  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  cautious  temperament  made  it  almost  certain  that  he 
would  adopt  such  a  policy.  "  Anxious  for  quiet,"  to 
use  Macaulay's  language,  "  and  ^Believing  that  quiet 
could  be  restored  only  by  concession,  he  wished  the  Bill 
to  pass."  Mr.  Elliot  thinks  that  Godolphin  behaved 
with  some  treachery  to  James  on  this  occasion. 

"  He  stooped  to  flatter  James  at  Brussels  with  the  semblance  of 
friendship,  while  he  opposed  him  in  England ;  and  he  took  advan- 
tage of  that  melancholy  faculty  of  self-deception  which,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  led  that  unfortunate  prince  a  few  years 
later  to  his  ruin." 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  agree  with  Mr.  Elliot. 
Godolphin  was  certainly  not  guilty  of  deceiving  James 
in  his  support  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  for  his  vote  and 
conduct  were  publicly  known.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
simultaneously  engaged  with  Sunderland,  Barillon,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  a  negotiation  which  Bur- 
net  calls  "a  scheme,"  and  which  is  believed  to  have 
contemplated  the  exclusion  of  James  from  the  throne. 
But  Burnet  tells  us  that  the  whole  scheme  was  so  great 
a  secret  that  he  could  never  penetrate  into  it.  We  do 
not  observe  that  Mr.  Elliot  has  unveiled  the  arcana  into 
which  Burnet  was  unable  to  pry;  and  we  decline  to  con- 
demn a  great  minister  because  he  was  connected  with  a 
plot  whose  particulars  are  still  unknown. 

The  animosity  which  was  felt  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  gradually  subsided.  The  conspiracy  of  Titus 
Gates  was  succeeded  by  the  Rye  House  Plot.  Charles 
II.,  taking  advantage  of  a  revulsion  of  public  feeling, 
clung  to  his  own  policy.  The  Exclusion  Bill  was  aban- 
doned ;  the  men  who  had  been  most  active  in  promoting 
it  were  prosecuted  or  driven  from  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
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Tory  reaction  commenced,  in  which  Russell  and  Sidney 
fell  victims  to  the  king's  displeasure,  and  Shaftesbury 
fled  into  exile. 

But  the  new  reaction  did  not  interfere  with  Godolphin's 
fortunes.  His  vote  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  did  not  de- 
prive him  of  the  favour  of  the  king.  "  Cautious,  silent, 
and  laborious,"  he  observed  a  strict  neutrality  during 
the  ensuing  struggle,  and  he  received  his  reward. 
Rochester,  the  son  of  Clarendon,  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  at  the  very  time  at  which  Godol- 
phin  had  been  appointed  to  a  seat  at  the  Board.  Accused 
in  1684  of  malversation,  he  was  removed  from  his  post 
and  appointed  to  a  richer,  but  less  responsible,  office — 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council.  In  his  room  Godolphin 
was  made  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  was 
directed  to  convey  to  Rochester  the  king's  decision. 
"  His  promotion  in  the  Government  was  attended  with 
a  corresponding  elevation  in  society.  He  was  made  a 
peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Godolphin  of  Rialton." 
Fifty  years  afterwards  the  coronet  would  probably  have 
extinguished  his  chances  of  promotion.  In  1684  it 
increased  his  influence.  Silent  and  sagacious,  more- 
over, he  was  by  temperament  better  fitted  for  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  House  of  Lords  than  for  the  struggles  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and,  while  his  voice  had  been 
rarely  heard  in  the  one  House,  he  soon  exerted  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  other. 

Five  months  after  Godolphin's  promotion  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  raised  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne.  The 
accession  of  James  II.  seemed  "absolutely  fatal"  to 
Godolphin's  success. 

**  His  offences  against  James  were  numerous  and  unpardonable, 
and  of  a  sort  which  any  man  would  resent,  and  which  a  harsh 
man  might,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  world,  revenge.  He 
had  been  the  friend  of  James,  and  had  wilfully  violated  his  friend- 
ship ;  he  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  the  throne. 
.  .  .  The  very  light  of  the  new  reign  dawned  upon  an  act  which 
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James  can  have  regarded  in  no  other  aspect  than  as  a  transgres- 
sion. Of  all  his  adherents  Rochester  had  been  the  most  faithful. 
.  .  .  Yet  Godolphin,  a  very  few  months  before  James's  accession, 
had  been  instrumental  in  driving  this  faithful  follower  from  a 
coveted  office,  and  obliging  him,  amidst  the  ridicule  of  society,  to 
submit  to  the  insult  of  a  mock  promotion.  .  .  .  Sure  and  condign 
punishment  seemed  the  certain  fate  of  Godolphin  and  Sunderland. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  they  speedily  assumed  important  posts  in 
the  new  king's  government.  .  .  .  Sunderland  was  made  Secretary 
of  State,  Godolphin  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen. 

"  The  short  and  stormy  reign  of  James  II.  was  not  suited  to  the 
character  and  genius  of  Godolphin." 

Yet,  throughout  it,  his  influence  was  continually  rising, 
and  Rochester,  Sunderland,  and  he  soon  formed  what 
Macaulay  has  called  "  the  interior  cabinet  "  of  the  new 
king. 

Such  a  position  was  not  favourable  to  Godolphin 's 
character.  It  was  difficult  for  any  one  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  James  II.  to  escape  the  taint  of  his  policy; 
and  Godolphin's  name  was  soon  connected  with  trans- 
actions which  were  in  the  highest  degree  discreditable. 
James  II.,  imitating  his  brother's  policy,  did  not  scruple 
to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
Rochester,  in  applying  for  it,  is  reported  to  have  told 
the  French  ambassador  that  his  master  could  not  em- 
ploy his  revenues  better,  as  it  was  important  that  "  the 
King  of  England  should  be  dependent,  not  on  his  own 
people,  but  on  the  friendship  of  France  alone."  When 
the  money  was  paid,  James  II.  shed,  or  pretended  to 
shed,  tears  of  gratitude;  and  Godolphin,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleagues,  is  said  to  have  assured  the  Minister 
of  France  that  "  he  had  given  new  life  to  their  royal 
master."  If  the  story,  which  is  usually  told  in  this 
way,  be  true,  so  disgraceful  a  proceeding  admits  of  no 
apology.  But  the  story  rests  on  Barillon's  authority, 
and  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  Godolphin's 
character.  Though,  then,  it  has  been  related  and  re- 
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peated  by  historians  till  its  reiteration  has  secured  its 
general  acceptance,  it  still  stands  on  Barillon's  testi- 
mony; and  we  are  hardly  justified  in  condemning  a 
great  English  minister  on  such  evidence. 

This  crime,  however,  was  not  the  only  unworthy  trans- 
action with  which  Godolphin  was  connected  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  The  new  king  had  hardly  been  six  weeks 
on  his  throne  before  he  made  a  public  display  of  his 
adherence  to  his  religion.  As  chamberlain  to  the  queen 
it  was  perhaps  necessary  that  Godolphin  should  accom- 
pany her  Majesty  to  mass,  and  the  excuse  of  Naaman 
may  fairly  be  pleaded  for  him.  But  he  did  much  more. 

"  So  skilfully  did  he  practise  his  hypocrisy  that  each  party  was 
confident  either  of  keeping  or  of  winning  him.  .  .  .  Godolphin 
was  always  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  professed  Roman  Catholic. 
.  .  .  Masses  were  daily  said  at  the  king's  chapel  for  his  conver- 
sion, and  vaunts  were  loudly  expressed  that  he  would  at  length 
be  gathered  into  the  fold.  '  Lord  Godolphin  is  in  doubts,' 
triumphantly  exclaimed  Ellis,  one  of  the  four  popish  bishops,  to 
the  Protestant,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke.  '  If  he  is  in  doubt  with  you, 
he  is  not  in  doubt  with  me,'  was  .the  reply.  Thus,  with  infinite 
tact  and  prudence,  Godolphin  secured  the  support,  or,  we  should 
perhaps  say,  avoided  the  animosity,  of  both  the  great  religious 
parties  of  the  State." 

Such  tact  and  prudence  at  least  had  the  effect  of  advanc- 
ing Godolphin's  fortunes.  He  "  rose  in  the  king's 
estimation.  James,  to  his  surprise,  found  him  a  bold 
and  energetic  man,  and  spoke  of  him  in  high  terms  of 
approval.  ...  In  1686  [he]  again  became  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury." 

His  material  prosperity  increased  with  his  political 
fortunes,  and  he  left  the  house  in  Scotland  Yard,  to 
which  a  dozen  years  before  he  had  brought  his  wife, 
for  a  more  commodious  residence — Cranbourne  Lodge 
—in  Windsor  Park.  "  Godolphin  besought  Evelyn  to 
visit  Cranbourne,"  and  Mr.  Elliot  tells  us  that  the  trees 
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which  now  form  its  chief  attraction  were  probably  planted 
under  Evelyn's  directions.  Perhaps  his  residence  in  the 
country  may  have  afforded  him  an  excuse  for  taking  a 
less  active  part  in  the  transactions  which  cast  discredit 
on  the  closing  months  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  Godol- 
phin's  conduct  at  the  close  of  the  reign  was,  indeed, 
highly  creditable  to  him. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  last  to  abandon  a  desperate  cause.  .  .  . 
He  did  his  best  to  fortify  the  unfortunate  king-  with  good  advice. 
.  .  .  He  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  whom  James  ap- 
pointed to  meet  William  of  Orange  at  Hungerford,  and  a  story 
is  related  that,  when  James  finally  determined  upon  flight,  Godol- 
phin  lent  him  a  hundred  guineas,  which  had  been  refused  to  him 
by  his  own  Treasury." 

Much  as  we  dislike  the  character  and  conduct  of  James 
II.,  cordially  as  we  approve  the  great  Revolution  which 
happily  drove  him  from  his  throne,  we  infinitely  prefer 
the  spectacle  of  Godolphin  standing  by  his  master  in 
his  fall  to  that  of  the  same  minister  abetting  the  king 
in  his  power. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  Godolphin's  career  than 
the  ease  with  which  he  extricated  himself  from  diffi- 
culties apparently  fatal  to  his  fortunes.  No  one  could 
have  foreseen  in  1684  that  the  man  who  had  voted  for 
the  Exclusion  Bill  would  have  become  one  of  the  "  in- 
terior cabinet  "  of  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings;  and  no 
one  could  have  foreseen  in  1688  that  the  statesman  who 
had  stood  to  the  end  by  the  fallen  Stuart  would  have 
obtained  office  at  the  very  outset  under  his  successor. 
From  a  purely  worldly  point  of  view — if  a  metaphor 
which  Godolphin  himself  would  probably  have  used  be 
permitted — he  had  backed  the  wrong  horse,  both  in  1681 
and  in  1688.  He  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  William 
when  he  should  have  supported  James,  and  he  had  stood 
by  James  when  he  should  have  gone  over  to  William. 
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"  Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have  quarrelled  with  their  fate 
and  surrendered  themselves  to  despair.  Not  so  Godolphin.  No- 
body knew  better  than  he  how  to  repair  a  loss  or  to  convert  disaster 
into  victory.  He  was  versed  in  the  intrigues  of  Court,  the  know- 
ledge of  public  business,  and  the  management  of  men.  The  tools 
which  had  enabled  him  to  construct  his  fortunes  were  still  in  his 
possession  .  .  .  and  the  course  of  his  official  life  was  hardly  inter- 
rupted by  a  change  of  sovereigns.  On  February  14,  1689,  Godolphin 
was  appointed  by  William  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury." 

Such  a  story  at  any  rate  affords  a  decisive  proof  of 
how  high  his  reputation  stood  as  a  prudent  and  able 
minister.  Experience  had,  in  fact,  shown  that  Godol- 
phin had  no  strong  predilections  for  either  dynasty ;  but 
experience  had  also  shown  that,  whether  he  served  Papist 
or  Protestant,  the  affairs  of  his  office  were  prudently  and 
regularly  administered. 

Godolphin,  however,  did  not  long  retain  the  sub- 
ordinate situation  at  the  Treasury  to  which  he  was  thus 
appointed.  He  retired  early  in  1690;  and  Mr.  Elliot 
has  no  new  explanation  to  offer  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  his  retirement.  Probably,  however,  Macaulay  has 
guessed  correctly  the  reason  which  influenced  him.  The 
general  election  of  1690  had  radically  altered  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Whigs  had 
been  beaten  at  the  polls,  and  by  Carmarthen's  influence 
—for  the  Danby  of  Charles  II.  had  now  become  Car- 
marthen— Monmouth  and  Delamere,  "  two  of  the  most 
violent  Whigs  in  England,"  1  left  the  Treasury  Board. 
Godolphin  probably  expected  that  his  own  proved  capa- 
city would  secure  him  the  first  place  on  the  Commission 
in  succession  to  Monmouth ;  but  Carmarthen  selected 
for  the  appointment  Sir  John  Lowther,  the  Tory  member 
for  Westminster.  It  was  natural  that  Godolphin  should 
resent  such  an  arrangement.  The  new  First  Lord  had 
neither  his  capacity  nor  his  experience,  and  he  was  his 

1  Macaulay,  vol.  iii.,  p.  539. 
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inferior  in  rank.  Godolphin  resigned,  and  his  resigna- 
tion was  attended  with  the  consequences  which  he  prob- 
ably foresaw.  Before  the  year  was  over,  the  king  dis- 
covered that  he  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
most  capable  administrator  in  the  kingdom,  and  Godol- 
phin returned  to  the  Treasury  as  the  head  of  the  Board. 
Godolphin  remained  at  the  Treasury  for  almost  exactly 
six  years,  and  these  years  covered  one  of  the  most 
memorable  periods  in  the  financial  history  of  this 
country.  During  that  period  the  National  Debt,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  had  its  origin ;  Exchequer  bills 
were  first  issued;  the  Bank  of  England  was  constituted; 
and  the  coinage  was  reformed.  The  merit  of  these  great 
measures  has  universally  been  given  to  Charles  Mon- 
tague, who,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  held  a  place 
on  the  Board  in  subordination  to  Godolphin.  Mr. 
Elliot,  however,  thinks  that  some  portion  of  it  should 
belong  to' Godolphin. 

"  Godolphin,"  he  argues,  "  was  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  Charles  Montague  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  office  of  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  carried  with  it 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  full  obligation  of  departmental 
administration.  ...  It  seems,  therefore,  most  improbable  that 
Bills  vitally  affecting  his  department  should  not  to  a  great  extent 
have  been  the  result  of  his  [Godolphin 's]  experience  and  ability." 

We  are  not  convinced  by  this  reasoning.  Apart  from 
the  fact,  which  Mr.  Elliot  himself  admits,  that  Montague 
was  the  minister  who  brought  forward  and  expounded 
these  measures  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Elliot's  contention 
strikes  at  the  root  of  historical  knowledge.  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  past  events  necessarily  depends  on  the  evi- 
dence of  men  living  at  the  time  at  which  they  took  place ; 
and,  when  contemporary  writers  give  the  credit  to  one 
man,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  for  subsequent  critics  to  confer 
it  on  another.  But  we  also  doubt  whether  there  is  any- 
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thing  in  Godolphin's  career  which  makes  it  probable 
that  he  would  have  devised  the  measures  which  have 
placed  Charles  Montague  among  the  great  financiers  of 
England.  His  capacity  was  essentially  that  of  an  ad- 
ministrator, not  of  an  originator,  of  finance.  No  great 
measure  can  be  distinctly  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
his  intellect.  We  readily  admit  that  in  prudent  manage- 
ment of  the  Exchequer  he  was  superior  to  all  his  con- 
temporaries; but  we  know  of  no  evidence  to  show  that 
in  fertility  of  resource  he  was  Montague's  equal. 

During  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
Godolphin  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  He  frequently 
desired,  or  expressed  a  desire,  to  resign.  He  was  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  both  by  the  solicitations  of  James 
and  the  entreaties  of  William.  James's  wish  that  his 
friend  should  retain  office  under  his  successor  is  not 
wonderful.  He  knew  that  Godolphin  had  no  strong 
political  predilections,  and  that  he  was  quite  as  ready 
to  serve  under  one  king  as  another.  Through  his  friends 
in  England  he  received  an  assurance  of  his  old  servant's 
affection;  and  he  learned  that  Marlborough,  who  was 
already  exercising  a  strong  influence  on  Godolphin,  was 
meditating  or  plotting  a  counter  revolution.  Knowing 
all  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  James  should  have 
desired  Godolphin's  continuance  at  the  Treasury.  It  is 
probable  that  William  was  not  ignorant  of  "  Godolphin's 
complicity  with  the  Jacobites.'5  And  it  is  a  striking 
proof  both  of  his  courage  and  of  his  sagacity  that  he 
should,  notwithstanding,  have  desired  to  retain  Godol- 
phin in  office.  He  probably  considered — and  if  so  he 
judged  rightly — that,  admirable  as  was  his  minister  in 
the  management  of  affairs,  his  silent  cautious  tempera- 
ment was  not  likely  to  encourage  revolution  or  counter 
revolution.  It  was  hardly  true  to  say — as  Macaulay 
said — that  the  great  object  of  Godolphin's  life  was  to 
4 
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keep  "  his  head,  his  estate,  and  a  place  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury."  But  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that, 
if  James  had  returned  to  Whitehall,  Godolphin  would 
have  been  ready  to  resume  office  under  his  old  master; 
and  that  while  William  remained  on  the  throne  he  was 
equally  certain  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury 
with  punctuality  and  ability.  William,  therefore,  had 
no  desire  to  part  with  the  ablest  administrator  in  the 
kingdom  because  he  ,was  prepared  to  serve  under  his 
rival ;  and  Godolphin,  notwithstanding  his  expressed 
anxiety  to  resign,  had  made  the  business  of  the  Treasury 
too  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  life  to  be  impatient  to 
quit  it. 

Godolphin 's  position  throughout  these  transactions 
seems  at  first  sight  so  inexplicable,  and  has  in  fact  been 
so  imperfectly  explained,  that  we  venture  to  hazard  the 
following  solution  of  it.  It  appears  to  us  that  through- 
out his  career  he  viewed  his  retention  of  office  in  very 
much  the  same  light  in  which  the  same  question  is 
always  regarded  now  by  the  permanent  civil  servants 
of  the  Crown.  Party  government,  it  must  be  recollected, 
was  not  known  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Till,  indeed, 
the  very  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  no 
considerable  statesman  had  even  suggested  that  the 
opinions  of  the  king's  servants  should  correspond  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Though 
ministers  fell  and  rose,  their  fall  and  rise  were  deter- 
mined by  the  sovereign  and  not  by  Parliament;  and, 
so  far  as  opinion  had  any  weight,  it  was  exerted  on 
behalf  of  dynasties,  and  not  to  raise  or  depress  admin- 
istrations. A  "  modest,  silent,  sagacious,  and  upright  " 
public  servant — the  epithets  are  applied  by  Smollett  to 
Godolphin — without  any  strong  political  convictions  of 
his  own,  capable  of  seeing  that  a  good  deal  could  be  said 
both  for  the  views  of  strict  hereditary  right  for  which 
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the  Tories  were  contending,  and  for  the  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  principles  for  which  the  Whigs  were 
striving,  might  easily  have  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  regard  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  State 
rather  than  as  the  representative  of  the  dynasty,  and  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  his  office  with  equal  loyalty  under 
either  monarch.  This  explanation  accounts  for  almost 
the  whole  of  Godolphin's  proceedings;  while  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  his  cautious  conduct,  in  identifying  himself 
rather  with  the  State  than  with  the  king,  would  have 
induced  the  Whigs  to  regard  him  as  a  traitor  and  the 
Tories  to  watch  him  with  suspicion.1 

However  ready,  indeed,  William  may  have  been  to 
avail  himself  of  Godolphin's  services,  the  Whigs  from 
the  very  first  regarded  his  presence  at  the  Treasury  with 
dislike.  They  thought  with  some  reason  that  the  prizes 
of  office  should  have  been  conferred  on  those  who  had 
risked  life  and  property  in  contending  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  one  of  the  highest  posts  under  the  Crown 
should  not  have  been  given  to  a  man  who  had  been  the 
adviser,  and  whom  they  still  regarded  as  the  agent,  of 
the  deposed  king.  Clarges  openly  compared  Godolphin 
to  Judas  Iscariot,  and  from  1691  to  1696  the  Whigs 
carried  on  an  agitation  for  his  removal  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  retirement. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  Whig 
suspicion  that  Godolphin  was  implicated  in  any  of  the 
conspiracies  for  the  restoration  of  James  II.  In  1691 
an  agent  of  James,  one  Bulkeley,  called  on  him  in  his 

1  The  position  of  Godolphin  under  William  III.  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  M.  de  Falloux  under  Louis  Napoleon  in 
1849.  Those  who  have  read  the  memoirs  of  that  honest  French 
Royalist  will  at  least  understand  how  a  man  can  preserve  his 
connection  with  the  king  whom  he  believes  to  be  king  de  jure, 
and  at  the  same  time  render  loyal  service  to  the  king  de  facto. 
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office,  engaged  him  in  conversation,  and,  after  some 
interviews,  elicited  from  him  a  declaration  of  attachment 
to  James.  Macaulay,  in  relating  the  incident,  has  given 
a  sinister  construction  to  it.  Godolphin,  he  says, 
"began  to  think,  as  he  would  have  himself  expressed 
it,  that  he  had  betted  too  deep  on  the  Revolution,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  hedge."  But  it  is  surely  possible  to 
attach  a  more  lenient  interpretation  to  Godolphin's 
language.  It  was  both  natural  and  excusable  that  he 
should  speak  in  terms  of  kindness  and  even  devotion  of 
a  king  in  whose  service  he  had  acted  and  whose  confid- 
ence he  had  enjoyed.  And  his  professions  of  attach- 
ment might  easily  have  been  exaggerated  by  James's 
agent  into  declarations  of  loyalty.  It  is  possible  to 
dismiss  almost  equally  summarily  the  evidence  which  in 
1696  implicated  Godolphin  in  Fenwick's  conspiracy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  John  Fenw7ick  was  engaged 
with  other  Jacobites  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  William ; 
and  that  after  his  arrest  he  "  attempted  to  purchase  his 
own  life  by  making  disclosures  to  William  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  declared  that  Shrewsbury, 
Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and  Russell  were  reconciled 
to  James;  that  they  had  sought  and  received  pardon 
from  him;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  traitors."  But  there 
is  also  no  doubt  that  Godolphin  publicly  repudiated  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  He  said  in  Parliament :  — 

"  I  certainly  did  continue  to  the  last  in  the  service  of  King 
James  and  of  his  queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them  both.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  a  crime.  It  is  possible  that  they  and  those  who 
are  about  them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attached  to  their 
interest.  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is  utterly  false  that  I  have 
had  any  such  dealings  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  as  are 
described  in  the  pages  which  your  lordships  have  heard  read." 

At  the  worst,  therefore,  we  have  only  the  word  of  Fen- 
wick  against  the  word  of  Godolphin.  No  doubt  his 
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friendship  with  both  kings  placed  him  in  a  position  in 
which  his  words  and  actions  were  always  liable  to  mis- 
construction. But  the  assertion,  that  while  he  was  eating 
William's  salt  he  was  actively  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
for  James's  return,  rests  on  evidence  on  which  we  should 
be  reluctant  to  convict  a  man  whose  services  were  less 
distinguished  and  whose  temperament  was  less  cautious 
than  Godolphin's. 

The  Whigs,  however,  who  had  never  from  the  first 
tolerated  Godolphin's  presence  at  the  Treasury,  were 
determined  that  he  should  not  escape  the  consequences 
of  Fenwick's  confession.  They  were  ready,  indeed,  to 
ignore  the  charges  against  Russell,  and  to  condone  the 
alleged  offences  of  Marlborough  and  Shrewsbury.  But 
Godolphin's  conduct  they  would  neither  ignore  nor  con- 
done. Aware  of  their  animosity  against  him,  he  was 
persuaded  to  resign,  and  William  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. Mr.  Elliot  thinks  that  this  circumstance  shows 
that  William  did  not  believe  in  Godolphin's  guilt.  "  A 
minister  who  vacates  office  owing  to  a  charge  of  treason 
would  hardly  be  allowed  to  resign.  Dismissal  would 
more  clearly  signify  the  king's  anger." 

We  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  fact  as 
Mr.  Elliot  does.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  William,  if 
he  suspected  Godolphin's  loyalty,  might  have  thought  it 
wiser  to  facilitate  than  to  compel  his  retirement.  And, 
if  we  are  disposed  to  accept  Mr.  Elliot's  conclusion,  we 
do  so  not  because  the  king  suffered  him  to  resign  in 
1696,  but  because  he  persuaded  him  to  return  to  his  old 
position  in  1700. 

There  is  the  same  difficulty,  however,  in  understand- 
ing Godolphin's  position  in  1700  which  besets  us  at 
every  point  of  his  career.  All  that  we  know  is  that,  on 
this  occasion,  Godolphin  accepted  office  with  reluctance, 
and  that  he  again  retired  after  a  few  months'  tenure  of 
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it.  Whether  he  resigned  because,  as  some  men 
imagined,  he  disliked  the  policy  of  the  king,  or,  as 
others  have  insinuated,  because  he  wished  to  be  free  to 
accept  a  still  higher  position  under  Anne,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  "  When  he  retired  from  the  Government 
his  services  to  William  were  at  an  end.  On  March  8, 
1702,  the  king  died,  and  a  new  reign  commenced,  in 
which  Godolphin  was  destined  to  run  a  great  and 
glorious  career.  .  .  .  On  May  6,  1702,  Queen  Anne 
appointed  him  Lord  High  Treasurer." 

Then  commenced  the  remarkable  ministry  whose  exist- 
ence is  associated  with  some  of  the  greatest  events  in 
English  history,  and  whose  character  was  destined,  in 
the  eight  years  during  which  it  lasted,  to  be  almost 
completely  changed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Godolphin 
owed  his  position  not  merely  to  the  great  personal  favour 
with  which  Anne  had  always  regarded  him,  but  to  the 
strong  representations  of  Marlborough.  On  public 
grounds  Marlborough  was  anxious  that  the  Treasury 
should  be  ruled  by  a  statesman  on  whose  ability  in 
raising  money,  and  on  whose  punctuality  in  remitting 
it  to  the  seat  of  war,  he  knew  that  he  could  depend. 
But,  though  these  considerations  certainly  made  Godol- 
phin the  fittest  man  in  England  for  the  post,  Marl- 
borough  was  also  influenced  by  private  friendship. 
During  the  preceding  reign  Godolphin  and  he  had  been 
allied  in  opinion,  and — their  enemies  said — in  treachery. 
But  in  the  last  few  years  a  still  closer  alliance  had  bound 
them  to  each  other.  The  child  whom  Margaret  Blague 
had  given  to  Godolphin  in  1678  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  in  1698  had  married  Marlborough's  eldest 
daughter,  Henrietta.  Anne,  who  was  then  only  prin- 
cess, settled  ^5,000  on  the  bride  in  testimony  of  her 
affection  for  Lady  Marlborough.  And  Mr.  Elliot  rightly 
says ; — 
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"  This  alliance  proved  highly  beneficial  both  to  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough,  for  it  bound  two  men  together  who  could  never 
have  fulfilled  their  highest  destiny  by  following  separate  paths. 
Each  to  a  great  extent  supplied  what  the  other  wanted.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Marlborough  would  have  been  so  successful 
abroad  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  upon  the  wise  and  prudent 
friend  whom  he  left  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  England. 
.  .  .  It  is  certain  that  Godolphin  would  never  have  taken  so  pro- 
minent a  position  in  politics  had  it  not  been  for  the  active  talents 
of  Marlborough,  and  for  the  romantic  friendship  which  existed 
between  the  duchess  and  the  queen.  The  stars  of  these  two  men 
rose,  culminated,  and  set  together;  they  illuminated  the  same 
heaven,  and  suffered  the  same  eclipses." 

The  appointment  which  Godolphin  received  on  Marl- 
borough's  recommendation  was  "  almost  the  highest 
office  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  bestow." 
In  William  III.'s  opinion  it  was  too  great  for  any  sub- 
ject ;  and  throughout  his  reign  the  Treasury  had  always 
been  placed  in  commission,  as  it  has  always  been  placed 
in  commission  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over. Though  the  days  of  Prime  Ministers,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  had  hardly  come,  the  Lord 
Treasurer  was  essentially  the  chief  minister  of  the 
Crown ;  but  his  colleagues  were  not  necessarily  chosen 
by  himself,  or  in  harmony  with  his  political  opinions. 
The  colleagues  whom  Anne,  in  the  first  instance,  gave 
to  Godolphin  were  all  well-known  Tories ;  and  the  wave 
of  Tory  reaction  which  passed  over  England  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign  apparently  justified  her  choice. 
But  the  queen  had  omitted  to  observe  that  an  event, 
which  she  might  pardonably  have  thought  affected  her- 
self more  than  her  people,  was  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences fatal  to  the  Tory  party.  The  death  of  her 
father,  James  II.,  and  the  folly  of  Louis  XIV.  in  recog- 
nizing her  brother  as  King  of  England,  removed  in  a 
moment  all  the  popular  objections  to  war  which  William 
III.  had  striven  to  combat.  The  Tory  party,  by  a 
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strange  freak  of  fortune,  found  themselves  in  the  moment 
of  their  triumph  forced  to  undertake  a  Whig  war;  dis- 
sensions arose  among  the  ministers  themselves ;  Godol- 
phin  and  Marlborough  both  desired  to  infuse  a  Whig 
element  into  the  administration;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  strong  Tories  like 
Buckingham,  Nottingham,  and  Wright  were  replaced 
by  moderate  Tories  like  Harley  and  St.  John,  or  Whigs 
like  Newcastle  and  Cowper. 

These  alterations  materially  affected  the  composition 
of  the  Government.  It  no  longer  consisted  of  the  ex- 
clusively Tory  elements  of  which  it  had  been  originally 
composed.  But  the  Whigs  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
share  which  they  had  already  secured  in  the  adminis- 
tration. The  general  election  of  1705  gave  them  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

;<  They  were  fully  and  correctly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  power  and  importance.  The  existence  of  the  Government, 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  all  and  everything,  they  thought, 
depended  upon  their  good-will.  .  .  .  Their  service  demanded  solid 
recognition,  and  they  were  determined  that  if  the  queen  would  not 
recompense  them  spontaneously  she  should  be  compelled  to  do  so 
by  force." 

They  demanded  the  admission  of  Sunderland  into  the 
Cabinet.  Sunderland  was  the  son  of  the  great  states- 
man who  had  held  high  office  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  a  strong  or  even  violent  Whig  in  opinion ;  but 
he  had  also,  like  Francis  Godolphin,  married  a  daughter 
of  Marlborough.  He  was,  therefore,  allied  by  marriage 
with  the  two  men  who  exerted  most  influence  on  affairs. 
They  determined  to  recommend  the  queen  to  sanction 
his  admission  to  the  Cabinet.  Anne,  however,  disliked 
his  opinions,  and  dreaded  his  temper.  She  was  already 
passing  from  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Masham,  and  she  gave 
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"  a  firm  and  unequivocal  refusal"  to  her  ministers' 
proposal.  It  was  in  vain  that  Godolphin  met  her  refusal 
with  argument  and  remonstrance.  She  declined  to  give 
way,  till  at  last  the  minister  "  announced  his  intention 
to  resign."  This  intimation  at  once  terminated  the  crisis, 
and  proved  the  importance  which  the  queen  rightly 
attached  to  her  treasurer's  services. 

"  In  language  which  is  rarely  employed  by  a  sovereign  to  a 
subject  [she]  implored  him  to  alter  his  cruel  intention,  that  she 
might  not  be  lost  and  utterly  undone.  Marlborough's  dismay  was 
equal  to  the  queen's,  and  probably  more  genuine.  He  considered 
that  the  resignation  of  Godolphin,  if  it  came  to  pass,  would 
amount  to  a  national  and  continental  catastrophe." 

The  queen  was,  of  course,  unable  any  longer  to  resist 
the  proposed  appointment;  and  in  December  1706  Sun- 
derland  was  made  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Charles  Hedges. 

The  appointment  added  considerable  strength  to  the 
Whig  party  in  the  administration;  but  the  Tory  party 
in  it  were  still  represented  by  Harley  and  St.  John.  The 
ability  of  these  two  men — the  sagacity  of  the  first,  and 
the  genius  of  the  second — would  have  made  them  under 
any  circumstances  powerful  elements  in  the  administra- 
tion. But  the  influence  which  Mrs.  Masham  had  now 
obtained  over  Anne  gave  Harley  exceptional  power  at 
Court.  Opposed  to  the  Whig  policy,  which  Godolphin 
had  adopted,  he  used  his  position  to  plot  against  the 
chief  minister;  and  Godolphin  rapidly  discovered  that 
his  own  power  would  be  destroyed  if  Harley  remained 
in  office.  For  some  time,  indeed,  Marlborough  hesi- 
tated to  support  Godolphin's  demand  for  Harley's 
removal.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  the  Whigs  an 
exclusive  ascendency  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  even  sug- 
gested that  Godolphin  might  escape  from  an  embarrass- 
ing situation  by  retiring  from  office.  Godolphin 
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replied  that  he  could  not  desert  the  queen  "except  on 
a  joint  measure  with  Maryborough;"  and  Maryborough, 
acquiescing  in  Godolphin's  decision,  added  his  remon- 
strance to  his  colleague's,  and  recommended  Harley's 
removal.  Anne,  however,  notwithstanding  the  lesson 
which  had  been  taught  her  in  the  previous  year,  again 
refused  her  ministers'  request;  and  Godolphin  and  Marl- 
borough  thereupon  resigned. 

"  Godolphin's  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  queen  without 
concern.  Her  life  with  him  had  been  long  uneasy.  He  was  the 
main  obstacle  to  Harley's  rise  and  to  a  Tory  Cabinet.  Marl- 
borough's  loss  she  deplored  more  deeply.  .  .  .  She  begged  [him] 
to  remain." 

Marlborough,  however,  stood  by  his  colleague;  and 
Anne,  of  course,  had  again  to  give  way. 

"  Nothing  was  left  to  her  but  to  eat  the  bitter  fruit  of  humili- 
ation, and  make  atonement  to  those  whose  advice  she  had 
slighted,  and  whose  instrument  she  had  now  become.  Harley 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  Government;  Godolphin  and  Marl- 
borough  were  reinstated  in  their  places." 

And  the  Whig  policy  of  the  war  was,  for  some  little 
time,  conducted  by  the  two  ministers  with  the  exclusive 
assistance  of  Whig  colleagues. 

We  have  related  very  shortly  these  matters  which 
form  a  remarkable  episode  in  the  constitutional  history 
of  England.  Godolphin  had  commenced  his  Govern- 
ment with  Tory  colleagues  given  him  by  the  queen ;  he 
had  continued  it  with  a  hybrid  administration  of  his 
own  devising;  and  he  was  concluding  it  with  a  Whig 
Cabinet.  Such  a  complete  transformation  of  an 
administration  never  afterwards  occurred  in  English 
history;  it  was  only  possible  under  Godolphin  because 
his  Government  witnessed  a  period  of  transition  from 
the  old  system  to  the  new.  The  struggle  between 
Godolphin  and  the  queen,  both  on  the  appointment  of 
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Sunderland  and  on  the  dismissal  of  Harley,  proved  that 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  ministers,  which  still 
nominally  lay  with  the  Crown,  had  passed  to  the 
Crown's  chief  adviser,  who  was  almost  immediately 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  the  Prime  Minister;  while 
the  circumstance,  that  the  struggle  became  necessary 
from  the  victory  of  the  Whigs  at  the  general  election  of 
1705,  showed  that  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  thenceforward  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ministry,  and  that  power  was  consequently 
passing  from  the  Crown  to  the  House.  Personal 
government,  indeed,  was  not  to  terminate  for  many  long 
years;  but  personal  government  was  in  future  only  pos- 
sible from  "the  management"  of  Parliament  by  the 
Crown  and  its  advisers. 

It  was,  of  course,  remarkable  that  the  man  who  had 
presided  in  1702  over  a  Tory  ministry  should  in  1708 
have  rilled  all  the  offices  in  the  administration  with 
Whigs.  But  the  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Government,  which  would  have  seemed  impossible  to 
most  ministers,  was  easy  for  Godolphin.  The  man 
who  had  stood  by  the  side  of  James  II.  and  yet  held 
office  under  William  III.  could  by  no  possibility  have 
found  it  difficult  to  coalesce  with  either  Whigs  or  Tories. 
Having  swallowed  the  camel  of  revolution,  he  could  not 
strain  at  the  gnat  of  party.  Whatever  merits,  more- 
over, his  administration  may  have  had,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  identify  it  with  any  political  opinion.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  very  measures  which  Godolphin 
himself  supported  at  one  time  he  opposed  at  another. 

The  first  legislative  proposal  of  importance  with  which 
Godolphin 's  administration  was  connected  was  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill.  The  Dissenters  had  been 
accustomed  to  qualify  for  office  by  what  was  called 
"occasional  conformity."  In  words  which  were  used 
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in  Parliament  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  when  the 
Test  Acts  were  finally  repealed  :  "  It  was  the  custom  of 
persons  to  be  waiting  in  taverns  and  houses  near  the 
church,  not  going  in  until  service  was  over.  The  cere- 
mony used  to  be  called  'qualifying  for  office;'  and  an 
appointed  person  called  out,  *  Those  who  want  to  be 
qualified  will  please  to  step  this  way.'  Persons  thus 
took  the  Communion  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  office, 
and  with  no  other  intent  whatever."  Such  a  circum- 
stance might  have  induced  wise  and  liberal  statesmen  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act.  It  induced  the  Tory  Parliament 
of  1702  to  attempt  to  strengthen  it  by  imposing  penalties 
on  those  who,  having  taken  the  test,  subsequently 
attended  Nonconformist  places  of  worship.  For  three 
successive  sessions  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the 
Bill  and  sent  it  to  the  Lords.  On  the  first  two  of  these 
occasions  Godolphin  formed  one  of  the  minority  of  the 
Lords  who  supported  the  measure,  although  he  disliked 
its  provisions  and  thought  them  unseasonable.  On  the 
third  occasion  he  joined  the  majority  and  secured  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill.  The  gradual  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry  explains  this  conduct,  since  Godolphin,  when 
he  had  once  determined  to  rely  no  longer  exclusively  on 
Tory  support,  felt  himself  free  to  oppose  purely  Tory 
measures.  But  the  history  of  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill  also  implies  that  Godolphin  had  personally  formed 
no  strong  opinions  on  the  subject.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  hardly  have  sacrificed  his  convictions  to  his  col- 
leagues' opinions.  Probably,  however,  on  this  as  on 
almost  every  other  subject,  Godolphin  had  no  decided 
preference.  Intent  on  carrying  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  his  vote  was  determined  by  expediency,  and  not 
by  principle.  This  view  is  fortified  by  his  conduct  at  the 
same  time  in  respect  to  the  Act  of  Security.  This 
measure,  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
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"  proposed  that  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  without  issue  the 
estates  should  be  debarred  from  choosing  the  admitted  successor 
to  the  crown  of  England  unless  there  were  to  be  such  a  form  of 
government  settled  as  should  fully  secure  the  religion,  freedom, 
and  trade  of  the  Scottish  nation.  In  1703  the  queen  placed  her 
veto  on  the  Bill,  but  in  1704  Godolphin  advised  her  to  pass  it  into 
law." 

Thus,  in  the  very  year  in  which  Godolphin  in  the 
House  of  Lords  opposed  the  Conformity  Bill,  which 
he  had  previously  supported,  he  advised  the  queen  to 
pass  the  Security  Act,  to  which  presumably  on  his  advice 
she  had  twelve  months  before  refused  her  assent. 

A  simple  reason  can,  we  think,  be  given  for  Godol- 
phin's  conduct.     The  Scottish  treasury  was  at  the  time 
drained  of  its  resources;  and  the  Scottish  Parliament 
only  voted  a  supply  conditionally  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  Act  of  Security,  which  was  "  tacked  "  to  the  Supply 
Bill.     Godolphin,  therefore,  had  to  choose  between  the 
acceptance  of  the  measure  and  the  loss  of  a  supply.   The 
former  alternative,  no  doubt,  involved  a  distant  danger, 
against  which,  however,  if  Anne's  life  were  preserved, 
it  might  be  possible  to  provide.     The  latter  necessitated 
a  present  difficulty  since  it  deprived  the  Government  of 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  Scottish  administration, 
and  of  maintaining  the  Scottish  regiments.   The  queen's 
advisers  in  Scotland  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
this  risk  was  so  great  that  it  ought  not  to  be  encountered ; 
and  Godolphin — though  their  advice,   as  Burnet  says, 
was  "very  heavy"  upon  him — agreed  with  them.     He 
deliberately  risked  the  remote  danger,  which  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bill  involved,  for  the  sake  of  averting  a 
present  evil,  and  of  obtaining  adequate  means  for  con- 
ducting the  administration  and  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
It  should,  indeed,  be  never  forgotten  that  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  war  was  both  the  chief  object  of  Godol- 
phin's  administration  and  the  controlling  influence  in 
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his  policy.  Whatever  course  he  may  have  pursued  in 
dealing  with  domestic  affairs,  there  could  be  no  question 
of  the  consistent  and  efficient  support  which  he  gave  to 
Marlborough.  That  great  general  had  from  the  first 
made  his  friend's  presence  at  the  Exchequer  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  his  own  command  in  the  field ;  and 
from  1702  to  1709  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  mutu- 
ally depended  one  on  the  other.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  great  exertions  which  the  country  made  during 
Godolphin's  administration  did  not  materially  add  to 
its  indebtedness.  The  war  was  paid  for  out  of  increased 
taxation,  and  not  out  of  borrowed  money;  and  cam- 
paigns in  which  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and 
Malplaquet  were  fought,  only  raised  the  capital  of  the 
National  Debt  from  rather  less  than  ^13,000,000  in  1702 
to  rather  more  than  ^"21,000,000  in  1710,  or  by  about 
;£ i, 000,000  a  year. 

In  1710  Godolphin  fell,  and  a  Tory  ministry  suc- 
ceeded to  power.  With  his  departure  from  the  Treasury 
the  period  of  economy  passed  away,  and  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years,  in  which  no  great  victories  were  won, 
added  about  ;£  14,000,000  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  or 
nearly  twice  the  sum  which  Godolphin  had  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
war  during  a  period  nearly  three  times  as  long. 

How  greatly  his  frugal  management  was  appreciated 
at  the  time  may  be  inferred  from  one  or  two  passages  in 
parliamentary  history.  In  1702,  for  instance,  the  Com- 
mons addressed  the  Crown  on  the  past  "  mismanage- 
ment of  the  public  revenue."  But  they  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  their  complaint  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"  But  here  we  cannot  in  justice  omit  to  acknowledge  the  present 
good  management  of  the  Treasury,  whereby,  for  the  honour  of 
your  Government  and  the  advantage  of  the  whole  nation,  no 
unnecessary  tallies  with  interest  are  permitted  to  be  struck,  nor 
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more  money  at  any  time  borrowed  than  the  necessities  of  the 
nation  do  require;  and  care  is  taken  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
navy,  victualling,  and  other  public  offices;  and  that  stores  and 
provisions  are  in  good  measure  provided,  with  as  great  advantage 
to  the  public  as  if  the  same  were  purchased  with  ready  money; 
which  frugality  and  good  management  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  to  make  your  Majesty's  Government 
easy  at  home,  and  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  common 
enemy  abroad.'' 

And  late  in  the  following  year,  in  replying  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  the  Commons  used  similar  language. 

"  We  do  most  gratefully  acknowledge  your  Majesty's  singular 
care  in  the  good  management  and  application  of  the  public  money, 
whereby  your  Majesty's  exchequer  hath  greater  credit  in  this  so 
expensive  a  war  than  was  ever  known  in  the  most  flourishing 
times  of  peace." 

Even  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  circumstance 
that  these  addresses  were  drawn  by  Tory  Houses,  at  a 
time  when  Godolphin  was  pursuing  a  Tory  policy,  they 
afford  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
administration  and  to  the  economy  of  his  management. 
But  Godolphin  was  not  satisfied  with  supporting  the 
campaign  in  Flanders.  He  desired  to  feed  the  war  in 
Spain ;  to  support  insurrection  in  the  Cevennes ;  to  in- 
vade France  on  the  west,  and  to  attack  Calais  and 
Boulogne.  These  various  proposals  were  resisted  by  the 
authority  of  Maryborough. 

"He  had  determined  that  the  theatre  of  hostilities  should  be  the 
Rhine,  and  that  the  armies  which  should  penetrate  into  France 
should  advance  from  the  Rhine.  He  took  little — too  little — 
interest  in  those  various  projects  which  so  constantly  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Godolphin." 

We  should,  however,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
as  much  hesitation  in  preferring  Godolphin 's  opinion 
to  Marlborough's  on  a  question  of  strategy  as  we  should 
feel  in  relying  on  Marlborough  against  Godolphin  on 
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a  question  of  finance.  But,  apart  from  this  considera- 
tion, we  imagine  that  most  sound  judges  will  consider 
that  Maryborough  was  right  in  arguing  that  the  whole 
attack  should  be  concentrated,  and  not  dissipated  in 
remote  expeditions.  The  greatest  general  is  not  the 
man  who  arrays  the  largest  force  against  his  enemy,  but 
the  leader  who  succeeds  in  concentrating  the  largest 
force  at  a  particular  spot  and  at  a  given  time. 

These  rival  views  of  strategy  may  possibly  indicate 
a  slight  and  increasing  tendency  to  difference  between 
the  men  who  had  long  acted  cordially  together,  and  who 
found  themselves  of  the  utmost  use  to  each  other.  But 
other  circumstances  were  gradually  leading  them  into 
different  courses.  Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  naturally  thought  that  almost  everything  should 
be  sacrificed  for  the  war;  Godolphin,  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  thought  that  even  the  objects  of  the  war  could 
be  bought  too  dearly,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
British  taxpayer,  struggling  under  heavy  taxation, 
deserved  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  the  interests 
of  Continental  Powers.  As  early  as  1707  he  "  submitted 
to  Marlborough  the  propriety  of  deserting  the  Grand 
Alliance,  and  of  entering  into  a  separate  peace  with 
France." 

The  idea  was  abandoned ;  but  two  years  later — 

"  Europe  became  inspired  with  the  hope  that  the  war  might 
at  length  end.  Both  sides  engaged  in  it  were  thoroughly 
exhausted;  but  the  exhaustion  of  France  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  allies.  .  .  .  Negotiations  were  immediately  set  on  foot, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  France  itself  was  ready  to  make 
large  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  allies.  The  hopes  of 
England  and  Europe  were  excited.  .  .  .  Marlborough  himself, 
who  had  gained  in  the  war  not  only  reputation  but  wealth,  antici- 
pated with  delight  the  moment  when  he  should  exchange  the 
hardships  of  the  camp  for  the  pleasures  of  his  somewhat  tumult- 
uous home.  But  these  bright  expectations  were  not  destined  to 
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be  realized,  and  those  who  sighed  for  peace  were  doomed  again 
to  witness  the  horrors  of  war." 

There  are  few  things  in  history  more  unfortunate  than 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  which  were  thus 
happily  opened  in  1709.  It  is  usually  admitted  that  the 
concessions  which  France  was  ready  to  make  were  large 
and  even  humiliating  to  her,  and  that  the  additional 
conditions  on  which  the  allies  insisted  were  unnecessary 
and  unwise.  Mr.  Lecky  has  not  hesitated  to  call  them 
"a  scandalous  abuse  of  the  rights  of  conquest;"  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  proposal  nerved  the  French 
to  a  fresh  struggle,  and  forced  this  country  to  accept  in 
1713  terms  infinitely  less  satisfactory  than  those  which 
she  could  have  secured  in  1709.  We  are  not,  however, 
so  much  concerned  here  with  these  negotiations  as  with 
determining  who  is  responsible  for  their  failure.  Coxe, 
in  writing  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  throws 
the  blame  on  Godolphin ;  Mr.  Elliot,  in  writing  the  life 
of  Godolphin,  argues  very  plausibly  that  Godolphin, 
both  by  temperament  and  by  interest,  had  far  more  in- 
ducement to  conclude  peace  than  his  colleague ;  and  it  is 
probably  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  fasten  the 
responsibility  for  the  failure  on  any  particular  individual. 
But,  though  there  is  no  evidence  which  can  enable  us 
to  determine  with  precision  the  views  which  particular 
members  of  the  ministry  held  at  this  crisis,  there  ought 
to  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  administration 
as  a  whole  must  be  deemed  accountable  for  the  policy 
which  was  pursued.  Godolphin  was  not  merely  the 
head  of  the  ministry ;  he  was  its  most  powerful  and  most 
important  member;  and  we  cannot  exculpate  him  from 
the  blame  of,  at  any  rate,  permitting  terms  to  be 
demanded  from  France  which  drove  the  French  into 
the  vigorous  resistance  that  resulted  from  despair. 
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The  punishment  of  this  conduct,  at  any  rate,  came 
quickly.  So  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  she  was 
destined  to  acquire  few  fresh  laurels  from  the  renewal  of 
hostilities.  So  far  as  the  minister  was  concerned,  the 
prolongation  of  the  struggle,  and  the  cost  which  its  con- 
tinuance involved,  created  a  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion which  destroyed  his  credit  and  produced  a  Tory 
reaction.  The  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  which  almost 
immediately  followed,  increased  the  feeling.  Hallam 
has  declared  that  the  famous  trial  has  a  high  constitu- 
tional significance,  because  the  prosecution  "  is  not  only 
the  most  authentic  exposition,  but  the  most  authoritative 
ratification,  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Revolution 
is  to  be  defended."  He  has  admitted,  however,  that,  so 
far  as  the  ministry  was  concerned,  *'  it  was  very 
unadvised,  and  has  been  deservedly  condemned."  At 
the  time,  indeed,  Godolphin's  enemies  declared  that  the 
prosecution  took  place  not  because  Sacheverell  had 
preached  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  but  because  he 
had  compared  the  minister  "  to  the  voluptuary,  mounte- 
bank, and  knave  whom  Ben  Jonson  had  introduced  to 
the  world  under  the  name  of  Volpone."  The  queen 
had  never  forgiven  the  minister  for  the  expulsion  of 
Harley  from  the  Cabinet.  The  star  of  Mrs.  Masham 
had  risen  to  its  zenith ;  the  star  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough  was  setting  in  the  horizon ;  and  backstair  influ- 
ence was,  therefore,  ready  to  suggest  to  Anne  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  ridding  herself  of  a  minister  whom  she 
probably  regarded  as  too  powerful  to  be  endured.  In 
April  1710,  without  consulting  Godolphin,  she  took 
away  the  Chamberlain's  staff  from  Lord  Kent  and  gave 
it  to  Lord  Shrewsbury.  Soon  afterwards  she  removed 
Sunderland  from  her  Council  Chamber,  and  appointed 
Lord  Dartmouth  to  his  office.  In  August,  without  a  word 
of  warning,  she  sent  a  note  by  the  hands  either  of  a 
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servant  or  a  private  gentleman  to  tell  Godolphin  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  continue  him  any  longer  in 
her  service;  "and  I  desire  that  instead  of  bringing  the 
staff  to  me,  you  will  break  it,  which  I  believe  will  be 
easier  for  both." 

So  fell  the  great  minister  who  had  presided  over  the 
fortunes  of  England  during  one  of  the  most  momentous 
and  glorious  periods  of  her  history.  The  friend  and 
servant  of  four  successive  monarchs,  he  was  at  last  free 
to  meditate,  in  the  retirement  which  he  had  frequently 
coveted,  on  the  honours  which  he  had  won  and  on  the 
gratitude  of  kings.  Honours,  indeed,  had  fallen  thickly 
to  his  share.  The  man  who  had  begun  life  as  a  page 
at  Court  had  risen  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  before 
he  was  forty,  and  had  since  been  almost  continuously 
identified  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that 
high  office.  Raised  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  II.,  he 
had  been  advanced  to  an  earldom  by  Anne,  and  in  the 
interval  had  been  decorated  with  the  Garter — the  first 
knight  since  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  who  had 
received  this  honour  beneath  the  rank  of  an  earl.  His 
mode  of  living  had  changed  with  his  rising  fortunes. 
In  his  youth  he  had  apparently  occupied  chambers  in 
the  Temple ;  his  short  married  life  with  Margaret  Blague 
had  been  passed  in  apartments  near  Whitehall;  his 
middle  age  had  been  spent  in  the  dignified  but  active 
seclusion  of  Cranbourne.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  he  moved  into  Godolphin  House  in 
London,  situated  on  the  site  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Stafford  House.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  to 
his  credit  that  his  wealth  had  not  increased  as  rapidly 
as  his  fortunes,  and  that  he  carried  with  him  into  his 
retirement  an  income  of  only  ^1,000  a  year.  The  queen, 
indeed,  in  removing  him  from  office  promised  him  a 
pension  of  four  times  that  amount.  "  But  the  promise 
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was  forgotten,  and  Godolphin  had  too  much  dignity  to 
remind  her  that  she  had  ever  made  it." 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  Godolphin's  eldest 
brother  died  without  issue  in  the  same  month  in  which 
Godolphin  fell,  and  that  the  minister  in  consequence 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates.  It  happened,  too,  that 
he  was  not  destined  long  to  survive  his  fall.  When  he 
left  office  he  was  already  suffering  from  a  painful 
disease.  On  September  15,  1712,  he  died. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  career  of  a  man 
who  rose  from  small  beginnings  to  great  fortunes,  who 
stood  at  the  helm  of  State  during  a  momentous  struggle, 
and  whose  conduct  is  still  involved  in  mystery  which 
cannot  be  entirely  cleared  away.  No  one,  indeed, 
doubts  the  justice  of  the  character  which  was  passed  on 
him  by  Smollett,  that  he  was  "an  able,  cool,  dispas- 
sionate minister,  who  had  rendered  himself  necessary 
to  four  successive  sovereigns,  and  managed  the  finances 
with  equal  skill  and  integrity."  But  then,  indeed,  many 
high  authorities  contend  that  his  integrity  as  a  politician 
was  not  equal  to  his  integrity  as  a  financier;  and  that 
the  minister  whose  honesty  at  the  Treasury  was  above 
suspicion  was  guilty  of  gross  and  continual  treachery 
outside  his  office. 

If  the  accusations  which  thus  rest  on  Godolphin  are 
well  founded,  his  character  was  one  of  the  most  contra- 
dictory which  was  ever  known ;  for  in  this  case  he  must 
have  been  honest  at  his  office  and  dishonest  in  the  council 
chamber — a  faithful  servant  in  one  place,  a  traitor  at  the 
other.  So  contradictory  a  nature  is  not  usual  in  real 
life,  and  the  anomaly  ought  to  make  us  hesitate  before 
we  condemn.  And  the  tribute  of  Evelyn,  of  Burnet, 
and  of  Pope,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  William  III., 
ought  to  induce  us  to  pass  a  more  charitable  verdict. 
For  with  Burnet,  Godolphin  is  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
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wisest  men  that  have  been  employed  in  our  time.  Pope 
has  borne  testimony  to  his 

"  High  desert, 

His  hand  unstained,  his  uncorrupted  heart, 
His  comprehensive  head." 

With  Evelyn,  Godolphin  is  "excellent"  almost  as  in- 
variably as  with  Homer  Achilles  is  swift-footed;  while, 
if  Godolphin  were  a  traitor,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
William  III.  should  not  have  known  the  fact;  and  yet 
with  this  knowledge  he  begged  him  to  remain  in  office. 

But,  if  the  accusations  against  Godolphin  fall,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked  how  the  inconsistencies  of  his  career 
can  be  explained.  If  it  be  true  that  Godolphin  was  the 
warm  supporter  of  either  of  the  rival  dynasties,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  his  conduct  to  the  other.  If,  in 
Macaulay's  language,  he  had  indeed  betted  deep  on  the 
Revolution,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  historian's  con- 
clusion that  he  thought  it  time  to  hedge.  We  differ 
from  Macaulay  not  in  his  conclusion,  but  in  his  premise. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Godolphin  had  ever  betted  deep 
on  the  Revolution  or  on  any  other  cause.  His  reserved  and 
cautious  temperament  kept  him  from  committing  himself 
to  either  king.  He  stood,  in  his  relations  to  his  sove- 
reign, in  very  much  the  position  in  which  the  permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stands  to-day  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  That  high  official  in  our  own  time  finds  no 
difficulty  in  rendering  loyal  service  to  Lord  Salisbury 
because  he  has  rendered  service  equally  loyal  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  does  not  even  find  it  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  to  remain  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  because  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  leader  of  the  Government.  And  similarly  Godolphin 
saw  no  inconsistency  in  serving  William  because  he  had 
served  James,  or  even  in  remaining  the  friend  of  James 
while  he  held  office  under  William. 
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The  explanation  which  we  have  thus  hazarded  is  no 
doubt  at  variance  with  modern  notions.  But  then  we 
shall  never  thoroughly  appreciate  the  conduct  of  previ- 
ous generations  if  we  persist  in  regarding  it  from  the 
standpoint  from  which  we  survey  modern  politics.  Such 
a  minister  as  we  believe  Godolphin  to  have  been  would 
have  been  both  an  anachronism  and  an  impossibility 
under  any  system  of  party  government.  Party  govern- 
ment, however,  did  not  exist  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
it  was  only  being  slowly  elaborated  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 
We  are  aware,  too,  that  the  explanation  which  we  have 
suggested  may  seem  to  detract  from  Godolphin 's  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman.  But,  then,  if  by  a  statesman  is 
meant  a  man  who  elaborates  and  conducts  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  policy,  we  should  be  the  last  to  claim 
any  such  designation  for  Godolphin.  We  place  him  as 
a  constitutional  statesman  far  below  his  great  contem- 
porary Somers ;  as  a  fiscal  statesman  far  below  his  other 
great  contemporary,  Charles  Montague.  But  as  a 
minister,  or  as  an  administrator,  we  believe  him  to  have 
been  superior  to  both  these  men,  and  to  all  the  other 
men  who  attained  prominence  in  his  time.  To  put  the 
matter  in  another  light,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  would 
ever  have  designed  Charles  Montague's  financial  mea- 
sures; but  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  made  the  money 
which  Charles  Montague  raised  go  much  further  than 
Charles  Montague  would  have  done.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  England  required  a  great  adminis- 
trator, and  the  want  was  amply  supplied  by  Godolphin 's 
presence  at  the  Treasury. 


; 
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GEORGE    CRABBE 

A  LECTURE  DELIVERED   TO   THE  EAST  ANGLIAN   SOCIETY) 


I  HAVE  sometimes  thought  when  I  have  turned  over 
the  category  of  eminent  East  Anglians,  which  was  com- 
piled a  couple  of  years  ago  by  a  member  of  this  society, 
that  the  first  requisite  for  distinction  in  arms,  in  politics, 
in  law,  in  art,  in  letters,  or,  indeed,  in  any  profession,  is 
to  be  born  in  or  connected  with  East  Anglia.  I  have 
not  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  me  to  decide 
whether,  as  East  Anglians,  we  have  a  right  to  claim 
exclusively  for  ourselves  the  long  list  of  heroes  and 
heroines  which  the  compiler  of  this  list  awards  to  us.  I 
propose  this  evening  to  attempt  the  more  modest  task  of 
drawing  your  attention  to  a  poet,  who  was  undoubtedly 
East  Anglian,  who  drew  his  inspiration  from  East 
Anglia,  and  who  described  the  East  Anglia  and  the  East 
Anglians  whom  he  knew  and  loved  with  a  fidelity  which 
has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  English  literature. 

The  part  of  East  Anglia  which  Crabbe  knew  best 
is  that  tract  of  country  between  the  Blythe  and  the 
Orwell,  stretching  inland  from  the  North  Sea,  "whose 
greedy  waves"  in  his  language  "devour  the  lessening 
shore."  His  birthplace — Aldeburgh — is  situated  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers.  The  country  has 
none  of  the  majestic  features  which  Turner  loved  to 
depict.  But  it  is  full  of  the  homely  scenes  which  such 
men  as  Crome,  Gainsborough  and  Constable — three 
East  Anglian  artists — delighted  to  reproduce,  and  it  con- 
tains large  tracts  of  breezy  heather  on  which  you  may 
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wander  in  complete  seclusion.  It  has,  however,  interest 
of  other  kinds  for  us  this  evening.  It  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  lives  of  two  men — Fitzgerald  and 
Crabbe — who,  in  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
have  added  much  to  the  wealth  of  English  poetry.  In 
a  long  summer  day  you  may  walk,  in  a  short  summer 
afternoon  you  may  cycle,  from  Aldeburgh  where  Crabbe 
was  born,  past  Glemham,  where  he  lived,  and  Parham, 
where  he  won  his  wife,  to  Bredfield,  the  birthplace, 
and  Boulge,  the  burial-place,  of  Fitzgerald.  You  may 
vary  your  return  by  going  through  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  tracts  in  Eastern  England  past  Bromeswell 
and  Butley  Abbey,  that  abbey  of  which  Crabbe  was 
probably  thinking  when  he  wrote — 

"  Where  trembling  penitents  their  guilt  confessed, 
Where  want  had  succour,  and  contrition  rest; 
There  weary  men  from  trouble  found  relief, 
There  men  in  sorrow  found  repose  from  grief ; 
To  scenes  like  these  the  fainting  soul  retired; 
Revenge  and  anger  in  these  cells  expired; 
Now  all  is  lost,  the  earth  where  abbeys  stood 
Is  layman's  land,  the  glebe,  the  stream,  the  wood; 
His  oxen  low  where  monks  retired  to  eat, 
His  cows  repose  upon  the  prior's  seat : 
And  wanton  doves  within  the  cloister  bill 
Where  the  chaste  votary  warr'd  with  wanton  will." 

And  from  Butley  you  may  proceed 

"  Through  the  green  lane — then  linger  in  the  mead, — 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom, — 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  you  pass, 
And  press  the  shady  sheep-walk's  slender  grass, 
Where  dwarfish  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread, 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  you  make  your  way 
O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the  bay! — 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun — 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly  run — 
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The  ships  at  distance  and  the  boats  at  hand; 
And  now  you  walk  upon  the  seaside  sand, 
Counting  the  number  and  what  kind  they  be, 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea." 

The  lines  are  taken  from  the  dream  of  a  condemned 
criminal;  but  they  faithfully  reproduce  our  impressions 
of  the  Suffolk  we  love  so  much.  They  deserve  to  be 
recollected  because  they  occur  in  the  pathetic  passage 
which  Macaulay  declared  had  made  many  a  rough  and 
cynical  reader  cry  like  a  child. 

George  Crabbe  was  born  at  Aldeburgh  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1754.  His  father  was  collector  of  salt  duties  at 
this  port.  At  this  time  Aldeburgh  was  both  more  im- 
portant and  less  important  than  it  is  now.  It  was  less 
important  because  though  "  summer  lodgers  "  then,  as 
now, 


Idly  curious  with  their  glasses  spied 

The  ships  in  bay  or  anchored  for  the  tide, 

The  river  craft,  the  burthen  of  the  quay 

And  seaport  views  which  landsmen  love  to  see," 


yet  their  numbers  were  relatively  insignificant.  But  it 
was  more  important  because  it  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  returning  two  members  of  Parliament.  The  distinc- 
tion was,  indeed,  nominal.  The  owner  of  Sudbourne — 
the  Peer  who  figures  as  Lord  Steyn  in  Vanity  Fair,  and 
as  Lord  Monmouth  in  Coningsby — enjoyed  what  was 
called  a  predominating  influence  in  the  borough.  But 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  independent  house- 
holders to  ensure  some  corrupt  practices,  and  to  make  the 
septennial  bribe,  which  each  general  election  produced, 
an  event  of  importance  to  many  a  humble  household. 

We  have,  however,  to  do  with  Crabbe,  not  with  Alde- 
burgh. ' 

Studious  from  his  youth,  George  was  given  a  more 
liberal  education  than  the  other  four  children,  and 
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obtained  opportunities  for  acquiring  some  knowledge 
both  of  Latin  and  English  literature. 

His  father  probably  realized,  at  a  very  early  period, 
that  his  dreaming  son  was  not  suited  for  rough  work 
on  the  quays  at  Aldeburgh.  Years  afterwards  Crabbe 
wrote — and  we  are  authoritatively  told  that  the  lines  are 
a  reminiscence  of  his  youth — 

"  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walked  before, 
Along  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore; 
Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  man  to  stray, 
And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way; 
For  then,   'twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath, 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath : 
Here  had  I  favourite  stations,  where  I  stood 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean  flood, 
With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  when  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing  or  the  grey  curlew." 

These  lines  are  musical,  but  the  father  may  have 
thought  that  not  much  was  to  be  done  on  the  Aldeburgh 
quays  with  a  boy  who  was  listening  to  the  murmurs  of 
the  ocean  flood  in  the  solitude  of  the  hilly  heath ;  and  he 
apprenticed  him  to  a  medical  practitioner  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  His  life  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  appar- 
ently rough.  His  master  required  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  ordinary  labourer;  and  perhaps  for  this 
reason  Crabbe  moved  to  a  similar  situation  at  Wood- 
bridge.  While  at  Woodbridge  one  of  his  fellow-students 
introduced  him  to  Miss  Elmy,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Tovell 
of  Parham,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Miss  Elmy's 
real  home  W7as  at  Beccles,  near  the  Norfolk  border;  and 
the  changing  scenes  of  the  long  journey  from  Aldeburgh 
to  Beccles  that  Crabbe  must  have  often  taken  were  repro- 
duced years  afterwards  in  the  lover's  journey;  for 
Crabbe,  after  his  apprenticeship  at  Woodbridge,  re- 
turned to  Aldeburgh,  where  he  practised  on  his  own 
account  as  a  medical  man. 
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Crabbe's  medical  pursuits,  though  they  were  diver- 
sified by  a  study  of  natural  history  and  botany — the 
botanist  is  visible  on  almost  every  page  of  his  poetry — 
were  both  irksome  and  unprofitable.  He  longed  to  fly 
from  scenes  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy.  He 
expressed  his  longings  in  a  passage  in  "  The  Village," 
which  is  said  to  have  moved  Burke  much  more  than  the 
letter  which  claimed  his  assistance:  — 

"As  on  the  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallows  stand, 
And  wait  for  favouring  winds  to  leave  the  land; 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  is  spread  : 
So  waited  I  the  favouring  hour  and  fled; 
Fled  from  these  shores  where  guilt  and  rapine  reign, 
And  cried,  Ah!  hapless  they  who  still  remain." 

In  plain  prose,  master  of  a  box  of  clothes,  a  small  case 
of  surgical  instruments  and  £3  in  money,  he  decided  in 
April  1780  to  meet  Fate  or  Fortune  in  London. 

Fortune  was  slow  to  accord  her  shifting  favours.  The 
publishers  distrusted  the  wares  of  a  new  poet  who  had 
not  yet  learned  where  his  strength  lay.  The  great  men, 
Lord  North  and  Lord  Shelburne,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day  and  of  the  morrow,  had  not  the  leisure  to  read 
the  passionate  appeals  which  Crabbe  made  to  them  in 
poetry  and  prose.  The  poet's  slender  store  of  sove- 
reigns disappeared ;  his  clothes  and  medical  instruments 
were  pawned  to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants;  while 
such  slender  help  as  Miss  Elmy  was  able  from  time  to 
time  to  send  her  lover  was  exhausted ;  his  creditors  were 
pressing;  and  the  prison,  which  was  the  debtor's  lot  in 
1780,  seemed  his  only  refuge,  when,  in  a  happy  hour, 
he  appealed  to  Edmund  Burke.  To  the  eternal  honour 
of  that  great  man,  Burke  not  merely  listened  to  his 
appeal,  but  did  his  best  to  assist  him,  both  with  his 
influence  and  by  his  advice,  in  his  literary  career.  The 
young  and  unknown  poet  was  regarded  in  a  new  light 
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by   publishers,    when    he   had  become   the   protege   of 
Burke;  and,  in  1781,  "  The  Library  "  appeared. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  to  you  about  "  The 
Library."  It  was  what  I  presume  critics  would  call  a 
* 'correct"  poem  :  that  is,  it  studiously  followed  all  the 
rules  which  Pope  had  made  fashionable,  and  was  as 
unexceptionable  in  manner  as  it  was  defective  in  matter. 
If  Crabbe  had  never  written  anything  better  than  "  The 
Library"  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this 
lecture.  But  Burke's  patronage  and  assistance  were, 
happily,  to  lead  to  something  far  better.  Let  me  first  say 
what  this  patronage  was.  In  his  poem,  "  The  Patron," 
Crabbe  relates  the  story  of  a  youth  whose  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  "  nobleman  who  received  him 
with  kindness  at  his  country  seat;  but  who,  after  hold- 
ing out  hopes  of  assisting  him  to  take  orders,  finally  told 
him  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  securing  his  advance- 
ment in  the  Church,  and  obtained  for  him  instead  a 
small  and  unpalatable  appointment  on  the  London 
quays."  Burke  proved  a  patron  of  a  very  different  kind. 
He  asked  Crabbe  to  Beaconsfield;  he  introduced  him  to 
the  most  famous  men  of  the  day;  he  helped  him  to 
enter  the  Church;  he  procured  for  him — after  a  short 
curacy  at  his  old  birthplace,  Aldeburgh — the  chaplaincy 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir;  and  besides  all  this 
he  constituted  himself  the  judicious  critic  of  Crabbe's 
poetry.  While  Crabbe  was  at  Belvoir  he  completed 
"The  Village,"  which  first  made  him  famous;  and  in 
the  composition  of  "  The  Village  "  he  had  the  benefit  of 
Burke's  advice  and  Johnson's  assistance. 

"The  Village"  was  essentially  original.  The  world 
of  letters  was  praising  then,  as  it  praises  now,  Gray's 
"Elegy"  and  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village,"  two 
poems  which  idealize  all  that  is  best  and  most  attractive 
in  rural  life.  "The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet" 
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in  the  "  Elegy  "  were  men  whose  "homely  joys  and 
destiny  obscure  "  are  held  up  for  our  admiration.  They 
were  free  from  the  vices  or  faults  of  the  upper  orders. 

"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way." 

In  the  "Deserted  Village,"  in  lines  almost  as  familiar  : 

"  A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more  : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth." 

Crabbe's  own  experience,  however,  had  taught  him 
that  the  true  lot  of  the  poor  was  very  different  from  the 
idyllic  life  which  Gray  and  Goldsmith  painted,  and  he 
protested  from  the  depth  of  his  soul  against  the 
language. 

"  Yes,  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains, 
Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains." 

In  his  pages,  at  any  rate,  we  are  to  find  "  the  real 
pictures  of  the  poor,"  to  see  rural  life  as  it  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  not  rural  life  as  the  poet 
idealized  it. 

"  Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please; 
Go !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there ; 
If  peace  be  his — that  drooping  weary  sire, 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th'  expiring  brand!" 

And  yet  this  was  the  same  country,  and  the  same  cen- 
tury, in  which  Gray  could  write — 
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"  For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Nor  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 

It  is  good  for  us  to  know,  it  is  good  for  us  to  know 
by  heart,  the  idyll  which  Gray  composed.  But,  if  we 
care  for  the  true,  it  is  still  better  that  we  should  correct 
the  impressions  which  Gray's  beautiful  language  has 
made  on  our  memory  by  the  realistic  pictures  which 
Crabbe  drew. 

Let  me  carry  the  contrast  a  little  further.  Crabbe  has 
painted  the  death-bed  of  one  of  these  poor.  I  quote  the 
passage  because  it  illustrates  what  I  am  anxious  to  point 
out  to  you,  that  Crabbe  wrote  of  things  as  he  saw  them 
and  not  as  poetry  imagined  them  to  be.  But  I  quote 
the  passage  also  because  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Crabbe 's  style,  far  less  perfect  than  that  of  Gray  or 
Goldsmith,  but  admirably  fitted  for  its  own  purpose. 

"  Say,  ye,  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 

How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath, 

Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death? 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 

And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides; 

Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen, 

And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 

Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patch 'd,  gives  way 

To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 

Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread, 

The  drooping  wretch  reclined  his  languid  head; 

For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies, 

Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 

No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile, 

Or  promise  hope,  till  sickness  wears  a  smile." 

Yet,  even  in  1780,  there  was  official  help  for  the  poor; 
and  the  parish  doctor  and  the  parish  clergyman  arrive. 
Crabbe,  when  he  wrote  "The  Village,"  had  himself 
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practised  at  Aldeburgh;  when  he  published  it  he  was 
already  in  holy  orders.  Yet  this  is  how  he  speaks 
of  these  worthies.  The  doctor  reaches  the  poor  man's 
death-bed — 

"  With  looks  unalter'd  by  these  scenes  of  woe, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go. 
Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here, 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer; 


And  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o'er, 
Without  reply  he  rushes  on  the  door." 


The  poor  patient,  knowing  remonstrance  is  vain, 
turns  from  the  doctor  to  the  parish  clergyman.  Gold- 
smith, a  few  years  before,  had  drawn  his  famous  pic- 
tures of  the  village  preacher — 

"  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year;" 

"  Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise." 

Crabbe  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  reverse  the 
pleasant  picture.  The  poor  sufferer  asks  for  the 
clergyman,  and  Crabbe  goes  on — 

"  And  doth  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear, 
He  '  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  '? 
Ah !  no ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock, 
And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  this  little  flock  : 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  labours  light, 
To  fields  the  morning  and  to  feasts  the  night; 
None  better  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to  guide, 
To  urge  their  chase,  to  cheer  them  or  to  chide; 
A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through  half  the  day, 
And,  skilled  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play:" 
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He  is,  of  course,  quite  unable 

"  To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  zeal 
To  combat  fears  that  e'en  the  pious  feel." 

The  majority  of  the  poor,  however,  did  not  die  in 
their  own  houses.  For  most  of  them  there  was  the 
poor-house.  And  here  again  Crabbe  seems  determined 
to  drag  the  drapery  from  the  image  which  Goldsmith 
had  drawn.  Goldsmith  had  said — 

"  How  happy  he,  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 

Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way." 

Crabbe's  old  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  driven  the 
straightest  furrow  in  the  parish,  complains— 

"  A  lonely,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go, 

None  need  my  help  and  none  relieve  my  woe; 
Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid, 
And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid." 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  gloomy  passages,  you  may  per- 
haps think,  at  an  unnecessary  length.  But,  to  my 
mind,  I  have  always  attached  great  importance  to 
them.  It  was  well  for  our  ancestors,  who  drew  their 
ideas  of  rural  life  from  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  to  have 
the  truth  recorded  to  them  in  all  its  hideous  nakedness 
by  a  realistic  writer.  It  is  well  for  us,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  praise  the  good  old  times,  to  know  what  life 
in  this  country  really  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago.  Crabbe  did  for  English  literature,  in  fact,  what 
Hogarth  did  for  British  art.  He  stripped  off  the  sen- 
timent with  which  other  artists  had  invested  life  and 
showed  his  contemporaries  the  truth.  "The  reader," 
as  Canon  Ainger  said,  "  is  not  put  off  with  petty  imagin- 
ings, but  is  led  up  to  the  object  which  the  poet  would 
show  him,  and  made  to  feel  its  horror.  If  Crabbe  is 
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our  first  great  realist  in  verse,  he  uses  his  realism  in  the 
cause  of  a  true  humanity." 

I  have,  so  far,  endeavoured  to  lay  stress  on  the  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  Crabbe's  poetry  for  the  his- 
torical student.  I  must  now  try  to  say  something  to  you 
of  Crabbe's  life,  and  on  its  value  to  his  own  contem- 
poraries, who  learned,  almost  for  the  first  time,  the  real 
truth  about  the  "  rural  England  "  on  which  other  poets 
were  composing  idylls.  When  "  The  Village "  was 
published,  Crabbe  was  acting  as  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
chaplain  at  Belvoir.  His  literary  success  enabled  him 
to  look  forward  to  marriage;  and  at  the  end  of  1783,  he 
married  at  Beccles  the  young  lady,  Miss  Elmy,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Woodbridge  some  years 
before,  and  whose  generous  help  had  aided  him  to 
prolong  a  hopeless  struggle  in  London.  He  brought  his 
wife  first  to  Belvoir,  moving  afterwards  to  Stathern 
and  Muston,  where  he  became  successively  curate  and 
rector.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Crabbe 
was  not  a  diligent  parish  priest.  His  poems  show  that 
he  knew  the  poor,  that  he  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  troubles;  and  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  early  life,  enabled  him  to  minister 
to  their  bodily  necessities  as  well  as  attend  to  the 
cure  of  their  souls.  Lord  Thurlow,  indeed,  said  of 
him  with  a  characteristic  oath  that  he  was  as  like  Parson 
Adams  as  twelve  to  a  dozen ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  would  wish  for  a  happier  fate  than  to  be  com- 
pared with  one  of  the  worthiest  of  the  many  characters 
whom  Fielding  drew.  Crabbe,  at  any  rate,  was  no 
jovial  youth,  giving  his  days  to  the  hunting  field  and 
his  nights  to  the  card-room.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  ideas  of  a  clergyman's  duties  were  very  different 
from  those  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  In  the 
Black  Book,  a  book  in  which  all  the  evils  of  patronage 
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are  held  up  to  our  ancestors,  Crabbe  appears  among  the 
Pluralists  as  Rector  of  Trowbridge,  Curate  of  Staverton 
and  Vicar  of  Croxton,  and  he  is  summarily  dismissed 
as  a  popular  poet,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Rutland,  from  whom  he  obtained  his  preferments,  and 
whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached  at  Belvoir.  It  can, 
indeed,  be  said  that  Crabbe  in  this  respect  is  not  much 
worse  than  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  an  age  when 
a  Welsh  bishop  was  allowed  to  pass  his  time  in  the  Lake 
district,  without  visiting  his  see,  absenteeism  was  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the  Church.  He  did  not 
enter  holy  orders  with  any  high  ideals  of  a  clergyman's 
calling.  The  profession  was  one  which  opened  out  an 
easy  prospect  of  a  modest  but  sufficient  income,  and  as 
such  Crabbe  embraced  it.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  saw  no  shame  in  accepting  duties  which  he  never 
attempted  to  perform.  Early  in  his  life,  when  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls  in  Leicestershire,  he  held 
two  livings  in  Dorsetshire  in  which  he  never  attempted 
to  reside.  In  1792  he  left  Muston  and  returned  to 
Suffolk,  where  his  wife  had  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
interest  in  her  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell's,  property.  For 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  he  resided  continuously  at  Par- 
ham,  Great  Glemham,  and  Rendham.  It  is  fair  to 
add  that,  during  this  time,  he  assisted  Mr.  Turner, 
the  rector  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Sweffling,  in 
his  clerical  duties;  and  that  Mr.  Turner,  who  became 
Crabbe's  warm  friend,  declared  that  his  parish  had 
been  attended  to  with  exemplary  care.  But  Crabbe  was 
obviously  paid — if  the  word  paid  may  be  applied  to  an 
incumbent's  income— for  shepherding  his  own  flock  at 
Muston,  not  for  looking  after  Mr.  Turner's  parishioners 
at  Sweffling;  and  he  had  no  excuse,  except  the  evil 
example  of  his  contemporaries,  for  his  continuous 
neglect. 
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But  Crabbe's  conduct  was,  in  fact,  a  little  too  lax 
even  for  the  opinion  of  his  own  time.  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln — Pretyman,  Pitt's  tutor  and  biographer — had 
no  exceptionally  high  ideals  of  a  clergyman's  duties. 
Yet  even  Pretyman,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  grow- 
ing complaints  of  absenteeism  in  Parliament,  insisted 
on  Crabbe's  returning  to  his  duties.  Mr.  Dudley 
North — Crabbe's  near  neighbour  in  Suffolk — endeav- 
oured to  induce  the  Bishop  to  reverse  the  decision,  plead- 
ing that  Crabbe  was  doing  good  work  in  Sweffling. 
But  Pretyman  very  naturally  replied  that  his  own 
parishioners  at  Muston  had  the  prior  claim  on  his  ser- 
vices. The  Bishop,  however,  was  ultimately  prevailed 
on  to  allow  the  poet  a  further  four  years'  furlough,  and 
Crabbe  did  not  actually  return  to  Muston  till  1805,  thir- 
teen years  after  he  had  left  it.  His  long  absence  had 
naturally  been  destructive  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 
His  congregation  was  not  disposed  to  look  lightly  on 
his  neglect.  They  left  the  Church,  and  attended  the 
service  supplied  by  a  Wesleyan  missionary.  Crabbe 
tried  to  win  back  his  old  flock  by  preaching  with  some 
warmth  against  dissent.  But  preaching  was  not  one  of 
those  things  which  Crabbe  knew  how  to  do.  He  only 
irritated  his  people  without  bringing  disciples  to  the 
fold.  He  remained  however,  at  Muston  for  another 
eight  years.  In  1814,  after  Mrs.  Crabbe's  death,  his 
old  patron,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  gave  him  the  living 
of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire,  conferring  on  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  incumbency  of  Croxton,  in  order  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  new  cure.  So  little  had 
Crabbe  succeeded  in  regaining  popularity  among  his 
own  parishioners  that  they  rang  the  bells  of  the  parish 
church,  nominally  to  welcome  his  successor,  before 
Crabbe  and  his  family  had  left  the  parsonage. 

The  change  to  Trowbridge  increased  Crabbe's  happi- 
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ness.  His  new  parishioners  had  not  experienced  his 
neglect.  They  had  many  opportunities  of  learning  the 
kindness  of  his  nature,  and  when  he  died  in  1832,  they 
recorded  on  the  monument  which  they  erected  to  his 
memory,  that  he  had  entered  into  the  sorrows  and 
deprivations  of  the  poorest  of  his  parishioners;  and  so 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  as  a  minister  and 
magistrate  as  to  acquire  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
his  neighbours.  It  is  pleasant  to  leave  him,  at  the 
close  of  his  long  life,  enjoying  the  affectionate  regard 
of  his  flock,  which  he  had  not  always  contrived  to 
secure.  But  no  man  would  claim  for  him  that  his  ideas 
of  a  clergyman's  duty  conformed  to  the  standards 
which  are  required  at  the  present  time.  He  entered  the 
Church,  as  other  men  enter  an  office,  for  the  sake  of  the 
temporal  advantages  which  it  held  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  was  no  better,  he  was  in  these  respects  no 
worse  than  the  great  majority  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  a  blameless  life,  a  simple  faith,  and  above  all  a 
deep  sympathy  with  suffering,  were  better  qualifications 
for  his  work  than  the  love  of  sport,  or  the  love  of  society 
which  distinguished  a  great  number  of  country  clergy- 
men at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

When  Crabbe  returned  to  Muston,  in  tardy  deference 
to  his  bishop's  orders,  he  had  already  completed  his 
fiftieth  year.  He  had  passed  the  age  at  which  most 
poets  achieve  their  best  work;  and  he  had,  so  far,  only 
produced  a  small  amount  of  poetry.  He  published 
"The  Library"  in  1781,  "  The  Village"  in  1783, 
"The  Newspaper"  in  1785;  and  these  three  poems 
only  occupy  thirty  out  of  the  four  hundred  odd  pages 
which  are  devoted  to  his  poetry  in  Murray's  latest 
edition  of  his  works.  "The  Village,"  the  only  one  of 
the  three  poems  which  his  admirers  hold  up  to  us  as 
an  example,  only  occupies  seven  of  Murray's  pages. 
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From  1785,  when  Crabbe  was  thirty-one,  to  1807,  when 
he  was  fifty-three,  he  published  nothing.  After  achiev- 
ing a  success  which  any  man  might  have  envied  he  took 
refuge  in  silence.  But,  in  1807,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  at  an  age  when  most  poets 
feel  their  imagination  stifled  by  the  weight  of  accumu- 
lating years,  he  suddenly  resumed  his  labours,  and,  for 
the  next  twelve  years,  he  poured  out  tale  after  tale  wdth 
a  rapidity  which  Wordsworth  himself  might  have 
envied,  and  with  the  inevitable  result  of  unequal  work- 
manship of  which  Wordsworth  was  also  guilty. 

The  period  of  Crabbe's  silence  roughly  corresponds 
with  the  years  of  his  life  at  Muston  and  in  Suffolk, 
when  the  patronage  of  his  admirers  and,  later  on,  his 
wife's  fortune,  had  made  him  free  from  pecuniary  care. 
They  were  years,  we  know,  of  a  quiet  happiness,  when 
perhaps  he  was  disposed  to  look  on  the  world  as,  on  the 
whole,  a  brighter  and  a  happier  place  than  he  had 
pictured  it  when  he  wrote  "The  Village."  It  is  true 
that  he  wrote  during  the  long  interval  of  silence  both 
poetry  and  prose.  No  harsh  pecuniary  necessity,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  publish,  and  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  destroy  what  his  wife  at  one  time,  and  his 
friends  at  another  time,  told  him  was  not  worthy  of  his 
pen.  But  before  he  again  resumed  his  labours  in  1807 
his  wife  had  already  displayed  symptoms  of  that  melan- 
choly illness  which  clouded  her  brain  and  led  to  her 
death  in  1813.  In  those  years  Crabbe  published  "  The 
Parish  Register,"  "  The  Borough,"  and  "  The  Tales," 
which  together  occupy  nearly  one  half  of  Mr.  Murray's 
volumes.  In  preparing  "The  Parish  Register"  for 
the  press,  Crabbe  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Fox's  criti- 
cism, just  as  years  before  he  had  undoubtedly  derived 
much  benefit  from  the  friendly  help  of  Burke  and 
Johnson,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  writer  in  our 
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language  whose  published  works  have  received  one  after 
another  an  imprimatur  from  three  such  men.  "  The 
Parish  Register  "  is,  in  one  sense,  a  reproduction  of 
the  argument  in  "The  Village."  It  introduces  us  to 
village  life.  But,  instead  of  dealing  as  "  The  Village  " 
had  done  with  parish  life  in  the  abstract,  it  illustrates 
the  condition  of  the  parishioners  by  a  series  of  tales 
grafted  on  the  entries  in  the  Register  of  Births,  Mar- 
riages and  Deaths  in  the  parish.  And  here,  as  in 
"The  Village,"  Crabbe  is  almost  uniformly  attracted 
to  the  gloomy  side  of  human  nature.  "  The  Tales," 
like  those  of  Phcebe  Dawson,  or  "The  Miller's 
Daughter,"  are  intended  to  move  us  to  tears.  They 
give  us,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the  old  eternal  story  of 
the  village  girl  who,  prevented  from  no  fault  of  herself 
or  her  lover  from  marriage,  yielded  to  her  lover,  and 
"  gave  not  her  hand,  but  all  she  could  she  gave."  They 
give  us  the  still  more  sordid  spectacle  of  the  couple 
brought  by  a  warrant  to  the  altar,  the  bride  vainly 
attempting  "  from  every  eye  what  all  perceived  to  hide," 
and  following  her  husband,  after  the  ceremony  is  over, 
to  the  public-house  to  see  her  husband  there  spend  his 
last  shilling. 

"Ah!  fly  temptation,  youth;  refrain!  refrain! 
I  preach  for  ever;  but  I  preach  in  vain !" 

Yet,  if  Crabbe  was  never  tired  of  repeating  the 
familiar  story  of  the  girl  who  loves  not  wisely  but  too 
well,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  he  almost  always  pities 
and  does  not  blame.  When  he  is  disposed  to  condemn, 
the  blame,  as  in  the  story  of  "  Ruth,"  is  given  to  those 
who,  on  grounds  of  prudence,  refused  their  consent  to 
the  lovers'  marriage;  and  thus  indirectly  led  to  the 
catastrophe  of  the  poem.  In  "Ruth,"  too,  the  sailor 
lover  does  his  utmost  to  repair  the  evil  that  he  has 
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wrought,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage, he  is  swept  away  by  a  pressgang  and  carried  off 
to  his  death.  Crabbe's  men,  too,  display  a  capacity 
for  forgiving  which  is  not  always  present  in  human 
nature,  and  which,  perhaps,  will  never  be  present  in 
human  nature  to  the  extent  which  Crabbe  imagined. 
William  Bailey,  for  example,  ultimately  marries  Fanny, 
whom  he  had  loved  years  before,  and  who  had  deserted 
him  for  the  young  lord,  with  whom  she  had  led  an 
irregular  life;  Edward  Shore  is  relieved  in  his  distress 
by  "  the  friend  whom  he  had  wronged  before,"  the 
friend,  that  is,  whose  wife  had  eloped  with  him.  Even 
the  squire,  in  the  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  did  his  best  to 
save  and  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  "  fair  frailty" 
whom  he  had  seen  and  loved  in  his  youth ;  and  he  winds 
up  the  tale  of  the  unhappy  Ellen  with  the  sentiment — 

"  What  is  the  sin  of  grief  I  cannot  tell, 

Nor  of  the  sinners  who  have  loved  too  well ; 

But  to  the  cause  of  mercy  I  incline, 

Or,  O  I  my  brother,  what  a  fate  is  mine ! " 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  indeed,  that  Crabbe  was 
ungallant  enough  to  give  his  men  a  capacity  for  for- 
giving with  which  he  did  not  credit  his  women. 
William  Bailey  ultimately  lives  happily  with  the  woman 
who  had  discarded  him  for  a  rich  suitor.  But  in  the 
parallel  story,  "  Delay  has  Danger,"  Cecilia,  when  she 
meets  her  old  lover,  who  had  deserted  her  for  a 
silly  idiot,  abruptly  rings  the  bell  and  orders  Henry 
out. 

Yet  "  The  Parish  Register "  opens  a  little  more 
happily  than  "  The  Village."  Crabbe's  experience,  we 
may  hope,  at  Parham,  his  knowledge  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland's  estate  in  Leicestershire,  had  taught  him  that 
there  were  places  where  the  wants  of  the  poor  were  not 
wholly  neglected  : 
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"  To  every  cot  the  lord's  indulgent  mind 

Had  a  small  space  for  garden-ground  assigned; 
Here — till  return  of  morn  dismissed  the  farm — 
The  careful  peasant  plies  the  sinewy  arm, 
Warm'd  as  he  works,  and  casts  his  look  around 
On  every  foot  of  that  improving  ground." 

But  even  this  careful  management  does  not  extend  to 
the  whole  parish  : 

"  Fair  scenes  of  peace !  ye  might  detain  us  long, 
But  vice  and  misery  now  demand  the  song; 
And  turn  our  view  from  dwellings  simply  neat, 
To  that  infected  row  we  term  our  Street." 

"  There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal, 
There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  for  a  meal; 
There  dropsied  infants  wail  without  redress, 
And  all  is  want  and  woe  and  wretchedness." 

Moved  apparently  by  the  want,  woes  and  wretched- 
ness, which  he  is  powerless  to  alleviate,  and  which  he 
is  determined  that  his  readers  shall  realize,  he  protests 
— as  he  had  already  protested  in  "The  Village"— 
against  the  picture  which  Goldsmith  had  drawn  of 
Sweet  Auburn. 

*'  Is  there  a  place,  save  one  the  poet  sees, 
A  land  of  love  and  liberty  and  ease ; 
Where  labour  wearies  not,  nor  cares  suppress 
Th'  eternal  flow  of  rustic  happiness; 
Where  no  proud  mansion  frowns  in  awful  state, 
Or  keeps  the  sunshine  from  the  cottage  gate ; 
Where  young  and  old,  intent  on  pleasure,  throng, 
And  half  man's  life  is  holiday  and  song? 
Vain  search  for  scenes  like  these !  no  view  appears, 
By  sighs  unruffled,  or  unstain'd  by  tears; 
Since  vice  the  world  subdued  and  waters  drown 'd, 
Auburn  and  Eden  can  no  more  be  found." 

I  have  not  time,  in  the  hour  which  is  allotted  to  a 
lecture,  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  on  "  The 
Borough,"  which  was  published  in  1810;  on  the 
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"  Tales,"  which  were  published  in  1812,  or  on  the 
"  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  which  followed  in  1819.  "  The 
Borough"  and  "Tales"  were  published  while  Mrs. 
Crabbe  was  still  alive;  the  "Tales  of  the  Hall"  later 
on,  after  his  wife's  death,  when  he  was  living  in  happier 
surroundings  at  Trowbridge.  All  these  later  poems  are 
much  longer  and  more  ambitious  works  than  "The 
Village"  or  "The  Parish  Register,"  but  all  of  them 
reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  gloom  which  Crabbe  loved 
to  depict.  The  story  of  Ellen  Orford  in  "The 
Borough  "  is  a  pendant  to  the  story  of  Phoebe  Dawson 
in  "The  Parish  Register."  The  story  of  Peter 
Grimes,  by  which  it  is  succeeded,  breaks  fresh  ground; 
it  is  a  description  of  the  repulsive  and  unchecked 
cruelty  with  which  poor  boys  apprenticed  by  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  were  too  frequently  treated  by  their 
masters.  The  story  of  Edward  Shore  in  the  "Tales" 
is  almost  equally  repulsive.  In  the  "Tales  of  the 
Hall,"  however,  this  gloom  is  partly  relieved  by  the 
setting  in  which  the  stories  of  which  it  consists  are 
embedded.  Two  brothers  long  parted  meet  in  the  elder 
brother's  home.  Both  tell  each  other  tales  of  their  own 
life,  and  of  the  neighbours  around  them.  The  majority 
of  these  tales,  and  those  of  them  which  make  the  most 
impression  on  the  reader,  revert  to  the  old  melancholy 
subjects  of  sin,  shame  and  sorrow.  But  the  work  is 
relieved  by  the  growing  affection  of  the  two  brothers, 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  elder  to  spare  the  society  of  the 
younger,  and  by  the  pleasant  surprise  with  which  the 
poem  concludes  when  the  elder  brother,  taking  the 
younger  a  ride  on  the  pretext  of  showing  him  a  new 
purchase,  suddenly  introduces  him  to  a  place  which  he 
has  bought  in  his  younger  brother's  name,  and  in 
which  he  has  already  installed  his  younger  brother's 
wife  and  children.  This  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
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reader,  at  least,  kin  with  Crabbe ;  and  he  feels  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  two  brothers  thus  brought  into 
close  neighbourhood  may  not  go  on  telling  one  another 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  new  stories  as  kindly  and,  let 
us  hope,  less  pitiful  than  those  which  had  occupied 
their  days  and  evenings  during  an  already  protracted 
visit. 

I  have,  so  far,  endeavoured  to  impress  on  you  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Crabbe's  poetry,  his  gloomy  realism, 
and  incidentally  I  have  tried  to  show  you  something  of 
Crabbe's  life  as  a  clergyman.  Just  as  his  earlier  poems 
are  invaluable  to  the  historical  student  for  the  light — 
the  lurid  light — which  they  throw  on  the  condition  of 
the  rural  and  urban  poor,  so  his  clerical  life  illustrates, 
much  more  clearly  than  debate  in  Parliament  or  treatises 
in  literature,  the  lax  ideas  which  even  good  and  upright 
men  had  formed  of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  the 
ordinary  clergyman.  In  the  half-hour  which  is  still  left 
to  me,  I  want  you  to  consider  Crabbe's  claim  to  con- 
sideration as  a  poet.  If  you  take  the  opinion  of  his 
own  time  as  a  test,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
answer.  Croker,  who,  I  admit,  approached  the  poet 
from  a  sympathetic  standpoint,  for  he  represented 
Aldeburgh  in  Parliament,  but  who,  as  a  critic,  had  few 
superiors,  thus  wrote  of  him  in  a  private  letter  :  — 

"  I  had  Crabbe's  tales  with  me,  and  they  were  a  treasure.  I 
never  was  so  much  taken  with  anything.  The  tales,  in  general, 
are  so  well  conducted  that,  in  prose,  they  would  be  interesting 
as  mere  stories ;  but  to  these  are  added  such  an  admirable  ease 
and  force  of  diction,  such  good  pleasantry,  such  high  principle, 
such  a  strain  of  poetry,  such  a  profundity  of  observation  and  such 
a  gaiety  of  illustration,  as  I  never  before  saw  collected.  He 
imagines  his  stories  with  the  humour  and  tints  of  Chaucer,  and 
tells  them  with  the  copious  terseness  of  Dry  den,  and  the  tender 
and  thoughtful  simplicity  of  Cowper." 

So    wrote    a    great    contemporary    critic    of    Crabbe. 
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Jeffrey,  who  was  a  severer  critic  than  Croker,  wrote  of 
Crabbe's  tale,  "Resentment,"  that  of  all  the  pictures 
of  mendicant  poverty  that  have  ever  been  brought  for- 
ward in  prose  or  verse,  in  charity  sermons  or  popular 
harangues,  we  know  of  none  half  so  moving  or  com- 
plete, so  powerful  or  so  true,  as  is  contained  in  sundry 
passages  of  this  tale.  Crabbe,  so  Mr.  Mozley  tells  us, 
was  one  of  Cardinal  Newman's  favourite  authors. 
Byron,  in  a  well-known  line,  called  Crabbe  "  Nature's 
sternest  painter,  yet  the  best."  Wordsworth  said  of 
his  poems  in  1834  tnat  tnev  will  last,  from  their  com- 
bined merits  as  poetry  and  truth,  full  as  long  as  any- 
thing that  has  been  expressed  in  verse  since  they  first 
made  their  appearance — a  period  which,  recollect,  in- 
cluded all  Byron,  all  Shelley,  all  Keats,  and  all  of 
Wordsworth's  best  poems.  Dr.  Johnson  declared  that 
Crabbe's  'Village"  was  original,  vigorous  and 
elegant.  The  history  of  Phoebe  Dawson  was  the  last 
piece  of  poetry  that  soothed  and  occupied  the  dying  ear 
of  Fox;  and,  twenty-five  years  later  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  sufficiently  himself  to  ask  his  family  to  read 
aloud  to  him,  the  only  books  he  ever  asked  for  were  his 
Bible  and  his  Crabbe.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
writer  had  no  great  merit  who  could  command  the 
attention  of  such  different  men  as  Byron  and  Words- 
worth, and  whose  compositions  could  comfort  the  last 
hours  of  a  statesman  like  Fox  and  a  writer  like  Scott. 

It  is  true  that,  after  obtaining  a  wide  circle  of  readers, 
and  gaining  the  praise  of  critics  whom  any  author 
might  have  been  proud  to  please,  Crabbe  gradually 
declined  into  a  period  of  long  neglect.  His  works 
reposed — as  they  still  repose  in  the  club  to  which 
I  belong — on  the  most  inaccessible  shelves;  and 
the  dust  which  accumulates  on  the  once  eagerly 
devoured  volumes,  shows  that  the  ordinary  man,  in  his 
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stray  hours  at  his  club,  has  no  use  for  Crabbe.  Yet, 
even  during  the  period  when  Crabbe  lay  under  the 
eclipse  of  neglect,  a  few  choice  spirits  still  took  pleasure 
in  his  company.  Macaulay  incidentally  alludes  to  that 
"incomparable  passage"  in  the  "Borough" — an 
extract  from  which  I  have  already  given  you — which 
has  made  many  a  rough  and  cynical  reader  cry  like  a 
child.  Fitzgerald,  so  the  late  Canon  Ainger  reminds 
us,  "was  never  weary  of  citing  in  his  letters  passages 
from  the  '  Tales  '  to  show  how  true  a  poet  was  lying 
neglected  of  man  ;"  and  Tennyson  himself  almost  the  last 
time  that  he  met  Fitzgerald  was  quoting  from  memory 
that  fine  passage  in  "Delay  has  Danger" — which  I 
will  read  to  you  later  on — where  the  autumn  landscape 
seems  to  borrow  from  the  conscience-stricken  lover  who 
gazes  on  it  the  gloom  which  it  reflects  upon  him.  The 
example  of  such  men  as  these  slowly  spread  amidst  less 
appreciative  readers.  The  growing  interest  in  Crabbe 
has  been  displayed  in  our  own  time  by  the  publication 
of  new  and  popular  editions  of  his  poetry.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Holland  has  done  him  the  sort  of  service  which 
Matthew  Arnold  rendered  to  Wordsworth  by  publish- 
ing in  a  single  volume  the  poet's  best  pieces;  the  late 
Canon  Ainger  has  helped  to  ensure  his  popularity  by 
devoting  a  really  admirable  volume  in  the  English  Men 
of  Letters  Series  to  his  memory;  and  I  think  that  we 
may  be  certain  that  a  poet  who,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  is  read  and  admired  by  some  of  the  best  critics 
of  the  day,  and  who  enjoys  sufficient  popularity  to 
justify  the  issue  of  new  editions  of  his  works,  is  entitled 
(if  not  to  a  place  among  the  immortals)  to  consideration 
from  a  gathering  drawn  from  that  East  Anglia  which 
he  did  so  much  to  illustrate. 

The  popularity  which  Crabbe's  earlier  poems  enjoyed 
was  partly,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  dearth  of  good  narra- 
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live  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Novels  were  only 
issued  from  the  press  at  comparatively  distant  intervals  ; 
and  the  reading  public  welcomed  a  writer  who  was  able 
to  play  on  their  emotions  with  an  almost  illimitable 
series  of  stories  which,  whatever  else  might  be  said  of 
them,  went,  at  any  rate,  straight  to  the  heart.  But,  after 
1819,  when  Crabbe's  popularity  began  to  decline,  novels 
were  no  longer  the  rare  or  insipid  productions  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  had  been  the  case  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Scott  was  in  the  full  zenith  of  his  fame,  Miss  Edge- 
worth  was  delighting  scores  of  readers  with  tales  which 
had  as  much  moral  as  Crabbe's;  and  other  writers  were 
following  their  example.  Byron  and  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Shelley  had,  moreover,  established  new 
standards  for  poetry;  and  people  who  read  the  "Isles 
of  Greece,"  "Laodamia,"  the  "Ode  on  the  Grecian 
Urn,"  and  the  "  Lines  written  in  Dejection  near 
Naples" — I  merely  mention  one  of  the  best-known 
pieces  of  each  of  these  four  great  poets — were  asking 
whether,  with  such  examples  before  them,  Crabbe  could 
be  included  among  the  rare  company  of  English  poets. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  Crabbe  could  no  more 
have  written  any  of  these  four  poems  than  Miss  Austen 
could  have  written  Macaulay's  Essays  or  Macaulay 
have  written  Mansfield  Park.  But  it  does  not  follow- 
that  Macaulay  was  not  great  because  he  could  not  have 
produced  a  great  novel,  or  that  Miss  Austen  was  not 
great  because  she  could  not  have  written  a  great  history. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  must  not  summarily  determine 
that  Crabbe  was  not  a  poet  because  he  could  not  have 
written  the  "  Ode  to  the  Nightingale."  We  might  just 
as  well  say  that  Keats  was  not  a  poet  because  he  could 
not  have  written  "  Phoebe  Dawson." 
There  was  another  reason  which  interfered  with 
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Crabbe's  popularity.  He  was,  especially  in  his  longer 
and  later  pieces,  the  most  careless  of  great  writers.  He 
sorely  needed  that  preliminary  revision  which  his 
earlier  poems  doubtless  received  from  Johnson,  Burke 
and  Fox.  He  never  learned  the  force  of  Sydney 
Smith's  saying :  Hew  out  every  other  word.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  pushed  simplicity  to  puerility;  at 
any  rate  he  descended  to  bathos  with  a  dexterity  which 
few  writers  have  compassed.  The  passage — 

"  Something  one  day  occurr'd  about  a  bill 
That  was  not  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill, 
And  I  was  ask'd  and  authorized  to  go 
To  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  &  Co.," 

which  occurs  in  a  most  pathetic  story,  would  perhaps 
be  unique  in  the  whole  realm  of  literature,  if  Crabbe 
had  not  written  many  passages  which  may  fairly  be 
compared  with  it.  Take,  for  example— 

"  Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whose  pains, 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains; 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed." 

If  Crabbe,  in  his  later  poems— for  the  "  Village  "  and 
"Parish  Register"  are  compositions  free  from  such 
defects — could  descend  to  nursery  rhymes  of  this  kind, 
on  other  occasions  he  had  tricks  of  style  which  lent 
themselves  to  parody.  Jeffrey  thought  that  the  parody 
on  Crabbe  was  the  best  in  the  whole  collection  of  the 
Rejected  Addresses.  The  famous  lines— 

"John  Richard  William  Alr\:m<ln-  D\\\«T 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs  Esquire; 
But,  when  John  Dwycr  lislrd  in  the  Blues, 
Emanuel  Jennings  polished  Stubbs 's  shoes," 

have,  I  suppose,  amused  thousands  of  readers  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  But  how  close  they  are  to  the 
original. 
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"  Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sir*  , 

Was  six  feet  high,  and  looked  six  indies  higher." 

hat  is  the  opening  couplet  of  the  "  Frank  Courtship." 

11  By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade, 
He  served  the  'squire,  and  brush 'd  the  coat  he  made." 

That  is  the  description  of  the  fellow  who  brought  Phcebe 
Dawson  to  shame.  When  Emanuel  Jennings,  more- 
over, lets  down  the  string  of  handkerchiefs  from  the 
gallery  to  recover  his  soft  hat  which  had  fallen  into  the 
pit,  James  Smith  in  Rejected  Addresses  says  that  he 

"  Regained  his  felt  and  felt  what  he  regained," 

Must  not  this  have  been  inspired  by  the  line  in 
"  Phoebe  Dawson  "— 

"  And  Phcebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight"? 

Yet,  if  you  are  tempted  to  laugh  at  such  passages  as 
these,  do  not  suffer  them  to  divert  your  attention  from 
the  real  merits  of  Crabbe's  poetry.  The  best  writers, 
recollect,  do  not  always  write  at  their  best.  Even  Homer 
sometimes  nods;  and  if  you  were  to  judge  any  of  the 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century — Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Tennyson,  by  their  worst  and  not  by  their  best 
passages,  you  would  degrade  each  and  all  of  them  from 
the  company  of  the  immortals. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  poet?  I  have  not  the 
time,  I  have  not  the  ability  to  supply  the  answer.  But 
it  is  worth  while  remembering  that  "poem,"  a  word 
of  Greek  extraction,  expresses  precisely  the  same  idea 
as  •"  fiction  " — a  word  of  Latin  origin.  The  poem,  the 
fiction  are  the  creatures  of  their  author,  the  creation,  in 
the  highest  examples,  of  the  genius  that  produced  them. 
In  an  etymological  sense,  therefore,  you  have  no  right 
to  exclude  Crabbe  from  the  company  of  poets.  But, 
if  you  descend  from  philology  to  criticism,  you  have  no 
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more  right  to  exclude  Crabbe  from  this  company  be- 
cause he  wrote  tales  in  verse,  than  you  have  to  exclude 
all  the  narrative  poems  of  Wordsworth,  including  the 
story  of  Margaret,  from  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  The 
motive  in  Wordsworth's  narrative  poem,  "  The 
Brothers,"  resembles  the  motive  in  Crabbe's  narrative 
poem,  "The  Parting  Hour."  And  if  I  took  these 
poems  by  themselves,  I,  for  one,  should  hesitate  to 
award  the  palm  to  Wordsworth.  Unless,  therefore,  you 
are  prepared  to  exclude  the  whole  of  Wordsworth's 
narrative  poetry  from  the  poetical  arena,  in  which  case 
you  must  cancel  one  third  of  the  poems  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  thought  worth  preserving,  you  have 
no  right  to  deny  Crabbe  the  place  which  our  ancestors 
assigned  him,  and  to  which  Tennyson,  Fitzgerald  and 
Macaulay  would  have  restored  him. 

But  let  us  try  Crabbe  on  his  own  merits.  Here  are 
two  passages  from  "  Phoebe  Dawson,"  the  poem  which 
pleased  Scott  and  Fox  on  their  death-beds — 

"  Two  summers  since  I  saw  at  Lammas  Fair, 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossom 'd  there, 
When  Phoebe  Dawson  gaily  cross 'd  the  green, 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen  : 
Her  air,  her  manner,  all  who  saw  admired : 
Courteous,  though  coy,  and  gentle,  though  retired; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  display 'd 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey'd : 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  express 'd 
As  with  untutored  elegance  she  dress 'd  : 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight, 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight." 

A  passage,  I  may  say,  which  is  redolent  of  Crabbe's 
manner;  but  compare  its  pendant — 

"  Lo !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  back, 
One,  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains; 
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Pinch 'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 

Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled; 

Pale  her  parch 'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 

And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow; 

Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 

Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again; — 

Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 

And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes; 

For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms, 

But  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 

With  water  burthen 'd,  then  she  picks  her  way, 

Slowly  and  cautious  in  the  clinging  clay; 

Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 

And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  ground; 

Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 

While  hope  the  mind,  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes  : 

For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 

Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 

And  now  her  path  but  not  her  peace  she  gains, 

Safe  from  her  task,  but  striving  with  her  pains ; 

Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 

And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 

She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 

And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits  : 

The  neighbour  matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  Nature  she  obeys, 
Not  led  by  profit,  not  allured  by  praise; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 
Friend  of  distress !  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid, 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid." 

Or,  to  take  another  passage  in  a  different  style  from 
"  Delay  has  Danger,"  the  passage  which  no  less  a  man 
than  Tennyson  quoted  to  Fitzgerald. 

"  Early  he  rose,  and  look'd  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  fill'd  the  Eastern  sky; 
Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay, 
To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day  : 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low, 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow, 
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And  the  cold  stream  curl'd  onward  as  the  gale 
From  the  pine  hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale; 
On  the  right  side  the  youth  a  wood  survey 'd, 
With  all  its  dark  intensity  of  shade; 
Far  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men, 
Half  hid  in  mist  that  hung  upon  the  fen; 
Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea, 
Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitter'd  on  the  lea ; 
And  near  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done, 
And  slowly  blacken  'd  in  the  sickly  sun ; 
All  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look, 
And  of  his  mind — he  ponder 'd  for  a  while 
And  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrow 'd  smile." 

The  first  of  these  passages  was  impressed  on  the 
memory  of  Scott,  the  second  of  them  on  the  memory  of 
Tennyson.  Let  me  select  a  third  from  "  The  Boy 
Lover  "  :— 

"  There  is  not  young  or  old,  if  Love  decrees, 
He  levels  orders,  he  confounds  degrees; 
There  is  not  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall, 
Or  grave,  or  sprightly — Love  reduces  all; 
He  makes  unite  the  pensive  and  the  gay, 
Gives  something  here,  takes  something  there  away; 
From  each  abundant  good  a  portion  takes, 
And  for  each  want  a  compensation  makes; 
Then  tell  me  not  of  years — Love,  power  divine, 
Takes,  as  he  wills,  from  hers,  and  gives  to  mine." 

You  will  observe  that  all  the  extracts  which  I  have 
so  far  given  you  from  Crabbe  are  written  in  the  deca- 
syllabic metre  which  Pope  had  made  famous.  The 
example  of  Pope  had  proved  so  contagious  that  some 
critics  had  fancied  that  no  great  poem  in  the  future 
would  be  written  in  any  other  metre,  and  Crabbe  very 
rarely  ventured  on  abandoning  Pope's  methods.  But  I 
am  going,  before  I  sit  down,  to  give  you  a  passage  from 
another  poem  written  in  another  metre  which  convinces 
me  that,  if  he  had  dared  to  be  original,  he  would  have 
gone  far.  The  story  is,  as  usual  with  Crabbe,  melan- 
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choly  enough.  It  is  that  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  a  gentle- 
man doomed  in  his  own  family  to  prove  the  extremes 
of  mortal  good  and  ill,  who  is  driven  out  of  his  mind 
and  thinks  himself  possessed  by  devils.  He  thus 
describes  his  fortune  :  — 

"  Yes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel, 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt; 
Ills  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal, 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret, 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall, 
Woe,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

My  sinful  soul ! — together  all ! 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men, 

There  flock 'd  the  fowl  in  wintry  flight; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow; 
And  when  the  morning-sun  shone  bright, 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

They  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small, 

The  rook  could  build  her  nest  no  higher ; 
They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quiv'ring  spire; 
They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire, 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide; 
And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire, 

When  rolling  from  its  burning  side. 

I've  furl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  sail, 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast-head; 
I've  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail, 

And  pick'd  the  dunghill's  spoil  for  bread; 
I've  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed, 

I've  wandered  with  a  gipsy  crew; 
I've  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread, 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do." 

The  man  who  could  write  such  passages  may   not 
have  been  a  great  poet,   in  the  sense  that  Keats  and 
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Tennyson  were  poets.  But  he  had  a  mastery  over  the 
English  language  and  a  capacity  to  move  the  heart 
which  few  of  our  great  writers  have  excelled.  I  hope 
that  I  Have  said  enough  to  induce  some  of  you,  at  any 
rate,  to  go  to  the  "  Tales  "  themselves,  and,  if  you  then 
still  doubt  Crabbe's  claim  to  be  a  poet,  recollect  his 
other  claims  on  our  sympathies.  Recollect  the  apology, 
which  he  himself  put  in  his  squire's  mouth — 

"  Attention  I  require, 
My  verse  you  may  condemn,  my  theme  you  must  admire." 
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MR.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER,  the  son  of  another 
John  Croker,  "for  many  years  Surveyor-General 
of  Customs  and  Excise  in  Ireland,"  was  born  on 
December  20,  1780.  He  was  educated  first  at  Portar- 
lington  and  afterwards  at  Cork,  where  he  was  under 
the  care  of  "  one  Knowles,"  a  gentleman  who  professed 
at  that  time  to  cure  cacology — for  young  Croker  stuttered 
—but  who  is  now  more  likely  to  be  recollected  as  the 
father  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles.  From  Cork  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  sixteenth  year  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Moore  the  poet. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  became  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  in  May  1807  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  Downpatrick.  He  had  already 
succeeded  in  making  some  progress  in  his  profession. 
He  had  concurrently  acquired  some  little  repute  with 
his  pen,  and  the  ability  which  he  had  displayed  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Perceval,  who,  at  that 
time,  led  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1808,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  was  "the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
requested  him  to  take  charge  of  the  parliamentary  busi- 
ness of  his  office  during  his  absence  in  Portugal;"  and 
in  1809  Mr.  Perceval,  on  succeeding  to  the  chief  place 
in  the  ministry,  nominated  him  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Admiralty,  an  office  which  Mr.  Croker  filled  under 
five  Prime  Ministers  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  a  short  journal  which  he  kept  at  the  time,   Mr. 
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Croker  recorded  that  he  hesitated  to  throw  up  his  pro- 
fession for  the  purpose  of  accepting  Mr.  Perceval's 
offer.  But 

"  when  I  arrived  in  London,  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of 
October,  .  .  .  Arbuthnot,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  told  me  .  .  . 
I  must  accept,  .  .  .  for  that  I  was  bound  in  honour  to  obey  Mr. 
Perceval's  wishes,  who  had  thought  so  kindly  of  me;  that  when 
he  wrote  to  desire  the  accession  of  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  he 
had  determined,  if  they  came  in,  to  accept  the  seals  of  the  Home 
Department,  and  had  declared  that  he  stipulated  but  for  one 
appointment,  which  was  that  I  should  be  his  Under-Secretary  " 
(vol.  i.,  pp.  21,  22). 

We  doubt  this  story,  even  though  it  is  told  on  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  It  is  very  probable, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Perceval  may  have  contemplated  taking 
the  Home  Office  in  a  Coalition  Ministry.  It  was  the 
department  which  he  would  naturally  have  preferred. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  junction  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Grenville  was  so  vague,  that  we  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Perceval  had  made  any  stipulation  contingent  on  its 
taking  place,  and  we  are  tolerably  certain  that  in  all 
the  correspondence  on  the  subject — and  we  have  had 
access,  we  believe,  at  other  times  to  the  whole  of  the 
original  documents — there  is  no  mention  of  Mr.  Croker's 
appointment  as  Under-Secretary.  His  nomination  to 
the  Admiralty  was  explained  in  a  very  different  way  by 
Lord  Mulgrave,  who  told  Lord  Lonsdale  that  "  he  had 
written  to  offer  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Admiralty  to 
Mr.  Croker,  who  was  active,  quick,  and  intelligent,  and 
who  might  go  off  to  Mr.  Canning  if  he  was  not  attended 
to." 

Whichever  of  these  two  stories  be  correct,  Mr. 
Croker's  appointment  testified  to  the  respect  in  which 
his  abilities  were  held.  The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
in  1809  enjoyed  a  salary  which' had  been  fixed  at  ,£4,000 
a  year  while  the  country  was  at  war,  and  at  ,£3,000  when 
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it  was  at  peace.  The  office,  therefore,  was  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  which  the  minister  had  at  his  disposal. 
It  is  only  just  to  add  that  Mr.  Croker  proved  a  highly 
efficient  public  servant,  and  that  he  remained  loyal  to 
Mr.  Perceval  throughout  his  lifetime.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Croker  received  office,  a  very  different  man,  Mr.  Peel 
(as  he  was  then),  was  appointed  to  an  Under-Secretary- 
ship  in  the  same  ministry.  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Croker 
became  warm  friends ;  and  perhaps  the  chief  interest  in 
Mr.  Jennings's  l  volumes  is  derived  from  the  fresh  light 
which  they  throw  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  character.  We 
shall  have  much  to  say  on  this  subject  later  on.  For 
the  present  we  wish  to  point  out  the  opinion  which  both 
of  them  formed  on  the  character  and  career  of  their 
patron.  Writing  from  Ireland  in  October  1812,  five 
months  after  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  Mr.  Peel  says — 

"  I  hope  we  may  fight  out  this  battle  as  we  have  fought  out 
many  others ;  there  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  had  less  fears, 
and  when  perhaps,  from  every  private  and  public  feeling,  I  should 
have  seen  our  little  champion  go  forth  with  his  sling  and  with  his 
sword,  and  bring  down  the  mightiest  of  his  enemies,  and  felt 
prouder  in  his  triumph  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  46). 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  during  the  ministerial  crisis 
of  1832,  Mr.  Croker  addressed  a  long  and  powerful 
letter  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  urging  him  to  take  office  and  save 
the  Monarchy.  The  letter  was  dated  May  11,  the  date 
on  which  Mr.  Perceval  was  shot;  and  Mr.  Croker  added 
in  a  postscript— 

"What  an  anniversary  is  this  for  such  a  letter!  Was  Mr. 
Perceval's  task  more  difficult  in  1809  than  yours  would  be  now? 
I  think  it  was  not,  but  I  think  also  he  would  not  have  declined 
it  were  he  now  in  your  position,  and  that  no  one  else  could  be 
found  to  undertake  it  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  180). 

To  these  two  stories  we   may  add   this  circumstance. 
1  The  Editor  of  the  Croker  Papers.— ED. 
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Mr.  Croker  had  only  one  child,  a  boy,  who  died  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  he  named  him  after  the  minister 
"Spencer." 

Mr.  Perceval's  death  and  Lord  Liverpool's  accession 
to  power  did  not  deprive  Mr.  Croker  of  his  office,  but 
the  general  election  which  followed  cost  him  his  seat. 
Room,  however,  was  found  for  him  at  Athlone,  and 
Mr.  Croker  returned  to  Parliament.  He  represented 
Athlone  till  the  general  election  of  1818.  In  1819,  by 
Lord  Hertford's  influence,  he  was  returned  for  Yar- 
mouth. We  are  not  told  by  Mr.  Jennings  how  Mr. 
Croker's  intimacy  with  Lord  Hertford,  or  rather  with 
Lord  Yarmouth,  Lord  Hertford's  eldest  son,  began. 
All  we  learn  is  that  Mr.  Croker  was  dining  with  Lord 
Yarmouth  in  July  1818,  and  that  in  December  1818 
"  Yarmouth,  the  most  good-natured  man  alive, 
dragged "  him  down  to  Brighton  "for  a  few  days' 
relaxation  and  exercise."  This  visit  was  destined  to 
be  an  important  epoch  in  Mr.  Croker's  life.  It  evidently 
increased  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Yarmouth,  while  it 
placed  him  in  close  communication  with  the  regent. 
Thenceforward  he  became  Lord  Yarmouth's  vizier, 
while  he  was  occasionally  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  George  IV. 

We  do  not  wish  in  these  pages  to  say  much  about 
Lord  Yarmouth,  who  in  1822  became  third  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  or  of  Mr.  Croker's  relations  with  him.  Mr. 
Jennings  himself  says  that  Lord  Hertford's  life  was 
"  misguided  and  wasted,"  and  we  see  no  object  in 
attempting  to  delineate  his  repulsive  character.  We  are 
willing  to  hope  that  Mr.  Croker's  apology  for  his  patron 
is  true,  and  that  "  the  lamentable  doings  of  his  latter 
years  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  insanity."  Nor 
are  we  prepared  to  blame  Mr.  Croker  for  exercising  "  a 
kind  of  practical  superintendence  "  over  Lord  Hertford's 
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property.  Service  of  this  kind,  indeed,  ought  to  be  paid 
at  the  timej  and  not  remunerated  by  the  repeated  pro- 
mises of  large  legacies.  But  we  do  blame  Mr.  Croker 
for  the  invariable  tone  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Hertford, 
and  for  meeting,  without  remonstrance,  at  Lord  Hert- 
ford's table,  company  with  which  he  was  ashamed  to 
appear  in  public.  If  Mr.  Croker  ever  addressed  a  single 
word  of  caution  or  advice  to  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Jennings  has  not  published  it.  Instead  of 
caution  and  advice,  we  find  Mr.  Croker  feeding  Lord 
Hertford  with  flattery  and  gossip.  "  I  admire  your 
asking  me  to  write  for  you — 

"  You  who  in  one  line  can  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six." 

So  the  great  Reviewer  of  the  Quarterly  could  con- 
descend to  write  in  1839  to  a  friend  whose  excesses  he 
was  excusing  on  the  ground  that  he  was  insane.  Mr. 
Jennings  may  take  exception  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
portrait  of  Rigby.  But  his  pages  afford  ample  proof 
that  one  part  of  Rigby 's  character  was  drawn  from  the 
life.  Rigby  "  had  become  indispensable  to  his  lord- 
ship by  more  serious  if  not  higher  considerations.  And, 
what  with  auditing  his  accounts,  guarding  his  boroughs, 
writing  him  when  absent  gossip  by  every  post,  and  when 
in  England  deciding  on  every  question,  and  arrang- 
ing every  matter  which  might  otherwise  have  ruffled 
the  sublime  repose  of  his  patron's  existence,  Rigby 
might  be  excused  if  he  shrank  a  little  from  the  minor 
part  of  table  wit."  Such  were  some  of  the  functions 
which  Rigby  discharged  for  Lord  Monmouth,  and 
such  was  the  nature  of  Mr.  Croker's  service  to  Lord 
Hertford. 

Intimacy  with  Lord  Hertford  was  originally  the  means 
of  bringing  Mr.  Croker  into  close  communication  with 
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George  IV.,  and  the  acquaintance  which  Mr.  Croker 
thus  formed  with  the  king  ripened  into  something  very 
much  like  friendship.  Mr.  Croker  emphatically  stated 
that  he  "  loved  "  the  king,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
explain  away  the  expression.  The  king,  on  his  part, 
made  Mr.  Croker  the  depositary  of  his  confidence. 
After  the  publication  of  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  he 
actually  dictated  to  him  an  explanation  of  his  conduct 
which  was  evidently  "  intended  to  be  made  public  at 
some  future  time;"  but  Mr.  Jennings  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  this  conversation  was  partly  used  by 
Mr.  Croker  as  material  for  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  This  explanation  deals  with  many  circum- 
stances in  his  Majesty's  career  on  which  historians  have 
usually  commented  in  strong  language. 

"  On  the  subject  of  my  supposed  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
(said  the  king),  and  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Rolle's  observations, 
some  false  statements  have  been  made.  When  Fox  mentioned  it 
to  me,  I  contradicted  the  supposition  at  once  with  '  pooh,'  '  non- 
sense,1 'ridiculous,1  &c.,  upon  which  Fox,  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
and  piqued  by  Rolle,  was  induced  not  merely  to  contradict  the 
report,  which  was  right  enough,  but  to  go  a  little  further,  and  to 
use  some  slighting  expressions  which,  when  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  read 
them  in  the  paper  next  morning,  deeply  afflicted  her,  and  made 
her  furious  against  Fox.  Mr.  Moore  states  that  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Grey  to  set  the  matter  right,  and  that  when  he  refused  I 
said,  '  Then  we  must  bring  Sheridan  into  play. '  There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  this.  I  had  no  kind  of  communication  with 
Mr.  Grey  on  the  subject  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  292). 

The  king  in  this  passage,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  two 
assertions.  First,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  right  to  contradict 
his  marriage;  second,  that  he  did  not  apply  to  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Grey.  Without  recalling  the  details 
of  an  unsavoury  story,  we  are  able  shortly  to  test  both 
statements.  Mr.  Croker  himself  says:  "The  prince 
certainly  married  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  with  the  left  hand— 
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the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Parson  Johns,  who  is 
still  about  town."  In  respect  to  the  second  point— 
"  there  exists,  in  Lord  Grey's  own  handwriting,  not 
only  an  account  of  his  interview  with  the  prince,  but 
also  the  unqualified  assertion  of  that  high-minded  noble- 
man that  the  king  actually  confessed  to  him  the  fact  of 
his  secret  marriage."  1 

George  IV. 's  memory  was  notoriously  untrustworthy. 
He  was  under  the  delusion  that  he  had  been  present  at 
Waterloo;  and  most  people  recollect  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's reply  to  him  when  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
king  to  say  whether  he  had  not  been  at  the  battle  :  "  I 
have  heard  your  Majesty  say  so  a  great  many  times." 
Apparently  the  king's  memory  in  respect  to  his  marriage 
was  not  more  trustworthy.  We  are  afraid  that  his 
memory  in  other  matters  was  equally  inaccurate.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  delicate  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Princess  of  Wales  took  place  while  the  Whig 
ministry  of  1806  was  in  office.  According  to  George 
IV.,  after  the  fall  of  the  Whigs — 

"  Mr.  Perceval  saw  the  king  (George  III.),  and  received  his 
commands  for  a  new  ministry,  but  he  made  the  reception  of  the 
princess  a  sine  qud  non  of  his  undertaking  the  negotiations.  .  .  . 
He  replied  (to  the  prince,  whom  he  sent  for  after  seeing  Mr. 
Perceval),  *  I  have  seen  that  infamous  woman  (the  Princess 
of  Wales),  but  what  could  I  do?  I  consulted  Lord  Hawkesbury 
what  I  was  to  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  ministers  had 
placed  me.  He  sent  Mr.  Perceval  to  me.  Mr.  Perceval  said  that 
the  first  steps  must  be  the  reception  of  the  princess.  .  .  .  He  told  me 
plainly  that  without  this  point  there  would  be  no  administration  '  " 
(vol.  i.,  pp.  301,  302). 

Is  it  possible  in  a  short  paragraph  to  include  a  greater 
number  of  misstatements  ?     Mr.   Perceval  in   1807   did 

1  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  George  III.  (vol.  ii., 
p.  511),  founded  on  Earl  Russell's  Memorials  of  Fox  (vol.  ii., 
p.  289,  and  note). 
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not  receive  any  command  to  form  a  new  ministry.  He 
did  not  form  a  ministry  for  two  years  and  a  half  after- 
wards. The  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  the  Port- 
land administration  were  conducted  through  Lord  Eldon 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury ;  and  the  biographer  of  the  latter 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "  George  III.  saw  no  one 
but  Lord  Hawkesbury."  1  The  first  message  to  the 
princess  from  George  III.,  informing  her  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  decline  receiving  her,  was  sent 
to  her  through  the  Whig  Chancellor,  Lord  Erskine ; 2 
and  it  was  afterwards  expressly,  though,  as  we  believe, 
unjustly,  insinuated  by  Lord  Brougham  that  both  Lord 
Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval  deserted  the  princess  when 
political  considerations  induced  them  to  reconcile  them- 
selves with  her  husband. 

But  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  Life  of 
Sheridan,  which  George  IV.  evidently  felt  most  keenly, 
and  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  explain,  was  his  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
Moore  says  that  Mr.  John  Taylor  Vaughan,  of  Grafton 
Street,  told  him  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
sum  of  ^200,  which  he  asked  Moore  to  lay  out  in 
relieving  Sheridan,  who  was  lying  in  miserable  poverty, 
on  his  death-bed.  Mr.  Vaughan  pointedly  declared  that 
he  was  only  an  agent  in  the  matter,  and  the  poet  evi- 
dently understood  that  the  money  came  from  the  regent. 
Mr.  Moore  goes  on  to  say  that  "  it  would  be  safer,  per- 
haps, to  let  the  suspicion  rest  upon  Mr.  Vaughan's 
memory,  of  having  indulged  his  own  benevolent  dis- 
position in  this  disguise,  than  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  so  scanty  and  reluctant  a  benefaction  was  the  sole 
mark  of  attention  by  a  gracious  prince  and  master  to 
the  last  death-bed  wants  of  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 

1  Life  of  Liverpool,  vol.  i.,  p.  228. 

3  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  28. 
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accomplished  servants  that  royalty  ever  yet  raised  or 
ruined  by  its  smiles."  x 

Such  was  the  account  which  Mr.  Moore  thought 
proper  to  publish  in  the  lifetime  of  George  IV.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  the  king  was  seriously  annoyed 
at  it.  But  his  own  version  of  the  story  does  not  materi- 
ally differ  from  it.  On  learning  Mr.  Sheridan's  distress, 
he  authorized  his  secretary,  Colonel  MacMahon,  to 
place  a  sum  of  ^500  in  Mr.  Vaughan's  hands  for  Mr. 
Sheridan's  immediate  relief.  According  to  George  IV., 
a  promise  was  given  that,  when  the  ^500  was  exhausted, 
more  should  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  not 
without  some  pressing,"  took  ^"200,  and  said  that  if  he 
found  it  insufficient  he  would  return  for  more.  "  He 
did  come  back,  but  not  for  more ;  for  he  told  MacMahon 
that  he  had  spent  only  ^"130  or  £140." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  account  which  is  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Moore's  story,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
justify  the  harsh  judgment  which  Mr.  Moore  pronounced. 
Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
dp  not  know  that  the  prince  regent  could  have  found 
a  better  way  of  relieving  Mr.  Sheridan's  wants.  We 
have  no  desire  to  imitate  Mr.  Croker  in  condoning  the 
faults  of  George  IV.,  but  we  are  certainly  not  going  to 
follow  Mr.  Moore's  example,  and  blame  the  king  for  a 
kindly  and  not  injudicious  action. 

The  intimate  terms  on  which  Mr.  Croker  stood  with 
George  IV.  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  king's  views  about  public  men.  It  is  well  known 
that  George  IV.  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  ministry,  and  anxious  to  dismiss  it. 
But  we  were  hardly  before  aware  of  the  extreme  tension 
in  the  relation  between  the  King  and  the  Prime  Minister. 

1  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  vol.  ii.,  p.  458. 
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11  I  saw  his  Majesty  at  two  o'clock  " — so  Mr.  Croker 
wrote  on  July  30,  1821 — 

"  He  was  a  little  warm.  Lord  Liverpool  had  just  been  with  him, 
and  ...  he  began  to  complain  of  Lord  Liverpool.  He  says  that  he 
cannot  go  on  with  him,  and  that  he  will  not.  .  .  .  Lord  Liverpool 
was  captious,  jealous,  and  impracticable ;  he  objects  to  everything, 
and  even  when  he  gives  way,  which  is  nine  times  in  ten,  he  does 
it  with  so  bad  a  grace  that  it  is  worse  than  an  absolute  refusal. 
.  .  .  But  he  would  bear  it  no  longer;  he  is  rex  Dei  gratid,  and  Dei 
gratid  rex  he  would  be  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  198). 

The  king  had  hitherto  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Civil 
List  arrangements,  with  the  conduct  of  the  ministry 
respecting  the  queen's  trial,  and  with  the  ministers' 
refusal  to  appoint  Mr.  Sumner,  Lord  FitzCharles's 
tutor,  to  a  canonry  at  Windsor.1  But  his  displeasure 
was  increased  by  the  lamentable  occurrences  which  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  queen's  funeral,  and  on 
August  17 

"  he  renewed  all  his  complaints  against  Lord  Liverpool,  and  said 
roundly  that  he  would  not  go  on  any  longer  with  him  "  (ibid.) 
p.  202). 

Mr.  Croker  seems  to  have  mentioned  the  king's  opinions 
to  a  friend,  who  carried  the  information  to  the  ministry, 
for  on  September  3 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Arbuthnot  complaining  that  I  had  talked  of 
the  King's  being  dissatisfied,  and  the  Government  in  danger  " 
(ibid.,  p.  208). 


1  Mr.  Greville,  writing  on  February  20,  1820,  says:  "The 
ministers  had  resigned  last  week  because  the  king  would  not  hear 
more  on  the  subject  of  the  princess.  It  is  said  that  he  treated 
Lord  Liverpool  very  coarsely,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  room. 
The  king,  they  say,  asked  him  '  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was 
speaking.'  He  replied,  '  Sir,  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  to  my 
Sovereign,  and  I  believe  I  am  addressing  him  as  it  becomes  a 
loyal  subject  '  "  (Greville  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  25). 
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And  on  September  8 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool,  at  Walmer,  saying  that  he 
was  very  anxious  to  see  the  King"  as  soon  as  possible,  and  beg- 
ging me  to  inform  him  of  His  Majesty's  movements  "  (Ibid., 
p.  209). 

On  September  n  "the  whole  Cabinet  was  summoned 
to  meet  the  king,"  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  was 
"  inclined  to  make  an  immediate  change."  On  Sep- 
tember 1 6  the  summons  was  obeyed.  Lord  Liverpool, 
with  some  of  his  colleagues,  "  went  to  Carlton  House, 
but  the  king  would  not  see  him.  His  Majesty  saw  the 
Chancellor  and  desired  him  to  tell  Lord  Liverpool  that 
if  his  lordship  would  abstain  from  speaking  to  him  about 
political  arrangements  j  he  would  receive  him  to- 
morrow." 

These  passages  reflect,  as  it  seems  to  us,  much  dis- 
credit on  king  and  minister.  Here  is  the  king  declin- 
ing to  receive  his  first  minister,  complaining  of  his 
conduct  to  a  subordinate  official  in  the  administration, 
and  ultimately  only  seeing  him  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  he  would  abstain  from  speaking  about 
political  arrangements.  Here  is  the  minister,  on  the 
other  hand,  condescending  to  express  to  the  very  sub- 
ordinate who  had  received  the  complaint  his  anxiety  to 
see  the  king;  submitting  to  be  refused  the  audience  to 
which  he  was  entitled  both  as  a  peer  and  as  his 
sovereign's  chief  adviser,  and  at  last  accepting  an  audi- 
ence on  conditions  which  disabled  him  from  offering 
the  very  advice  which  he  was  bound  to  give.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  Lord  Liverpool's  biographer,  in  nar- 
rating the  history  of  1821,  should  have  suppressed  these 
details,  and  left  the  public  to  learn,  through  Mr.  Croker's 
posthumous  journal,  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  unworthy  conduct  of  the  minister. 

The  difference,  however,  was  ultimately  healed;    the 
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Liverpool  administration  was  reconstructed  and  re- 
mained in  power.  In  February  1827  its  chief  was  struck 
down  by  the  fatal  seizure  which  terminated  his  capacity 
for  work.  On  the  evening  after  Lord  Liverpool's  stroke, 
Mr.  Croker  dined  at  the  Speaker's,  "  where  there  was 
not  only  no  grief,  but  not  even  a  decent  pensiveness. 
...  No  one  seemed  to  think  or  care  about  poor  Lord 
Liverpool,"  struck  down  after  fifteen  years  of  power. 
On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Croker  called  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  assented  to  the  suggestion 
which  Mr.  Croker  made,  that  "the  best  way — the 
only  way — of  keeping  us  together  was  to  make  Canning 
minister,  and  to  give  Robinson  the  Foreign  Office,  with, 
if  they  wanted  assistance  in  the  Lords,  a  peerage." 
Some  time  after  this  Mr.  Croker  had  some  conversation 
with  Mr.  Peel,  in  which  the  two  friends  discussed  in  a 
"  light  problematical  way  the  course  that  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  might  take  if  Canning  were  placed 
at  their  head.  I  mentioned  Lord  Westmorland  as  likely 
to  resist.  Peel  pooh-poohed  that  difficulty.  We  were 
just  then  opposite  to  Lord  Eldon's,  and,  pointing  to  his 
house,  I  said  *  Would  he  stay  ?'  upon  which  Peel 
squeezed  my  arm  tightly  under  his,  and  said  '  He  'will 
if  I  do.1  I  had,  and  could  have,  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  Peel  had  no  disinclination  to  such  an  arrangement 
—the  squeeze  of  the  arm  seemed  to  say  *  I  have  settled 
all  that.'  I  never  heard,  and  Canning  told  me  that  he 
never  knew,  what  had  changed  Peel's  disposition ;  for 
a  change  he,  like  me,  thought  it  was." 

Yet  the  change  seems  to  us  perfectly  explicable.  In 
the  interval  occurred  the  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 
motion.  The  friends  of  what  was  then  called  the  Pro- 
testant cause  were  elated  by  achieving  in  a  new  Parlia- 
ment a  narrow,  but  an  unexpected,  victory.  They,  per- 
haps naturally,  concluded  that  the  division  entitled  them 
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to  a  leader  of  their  own  way  of  thinking;  and  though 
Peel  saw  more  clearly  than  they  saw  the  impossibility 
of  forming  a  purely  "  Protestant  "  ministry,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  thwart  the  wishes  both  of  the  king  and  of 
his  party  by  assisting  to  form  a  "  Catholic"  adminis- 
tration. He  consequently  declined  to  remain  in  office; 
and  his  decision  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  five 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Croker  did  not 
resign  the  subordinate  situation  which  he  held  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  not  doing  so.  He  had  been  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Canning  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and 
he  had  always  supported — on  grounds  peculiar  to  him- 
self— the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Mr. 
Canning,  he  busied  himself,  more  suo,  to  add  strength 
to  the  new  ministry.  He  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
induce  Mr.  Canning  to  conciliate  great  borough-owners 
like  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  to  persuade  the  borough-owners 
to  support  the  ministry.  He  did  not  entirely  succeed. 
Mr.  Canning  declined  to  be  made  the  tool  of  the  Tory 
aristocracy;  and  Lord  Lowther,  Lord  Lonsdale's  eldest 
son,  retired  from  office.  Mr.  Peel  not  unnaturally 
resented  the  active  course  which  Mr.  Croker  thus  took. 
Mr.  Croker,  who  had  been  the  depositary  of  his  "  un- 
reserved communications,"  might,  he  thought,  have 
abstained  from  direct  or  indirect  interference.  But  Mr. 
Canning  declared  to  more  than  one  person  that  "  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  for  sug- 
gestions as"  he  was  to  Mr.  Croker.  Nobody  likes  to 
find  the  familiar  friend  in  whom  he  trusts  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  against  him;  and  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  not 
tolerant  of  hostile  conduct,  broke  off  his  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Croker.  This  temporary  misunderstanding  was 
patched  up  six  months  afterwards ;  and  the  communica- 
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tions  between  the  two  friends  were  renewed.  Yet  we 
doubt  whether  they  ever  stood  on  exactly  the  same  terms 
as  before.  The  broken  cup — to  use  Miss  Kemble's 
illustration — may  no  doubt  be  mended,  but  mended  cups 
can  rarely  be  trusted  to  hold  water. 

Thus  Mr.  Croker,  in  1827,  parted  from  Mr.  Peel  and 
remained  in  office.  He  obtained  as  his  new  chief  at 
the  Admiralty  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  Mr. 
Croker  regarded  the  duke's  appointment  as  Lord  High 
Admiral  as  a  triumph  of  policy.  Convinced  that  the 
whole  art  of  government  lay  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
chief  pieces  on  the  political  chessboard,  he  hurried  to 
communicate  the  tidings  to  discontented  Tories.  "  No 
true  Tory  "—so  he  wrote  to  Lord  Lowther — "  will  like 
to  commit  himself  in  opposition  for  two  generations" 
(we  presume  that  Mr.  Croker  meant  two  reigns),  "  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  most  of  them  will  consent  to  go 
on  in  the  king's  service."  But  the  appointment  proved 
a  wretched  one;  and  Mr.  Croker  himself  had  ultimately 
to  urge  His  Royal  Highness's  removal  from  office. 
During  his  communications  with  the  duke,  however,  he 
learnt  one  story  which  is  worth  preserving.  It  seems 
that  in  the  previous  reign 

"  His  Royal  Highness  was  advised  to  apply  for  an  increased 
allowance,  and  Mr.  Burke  was  selected  to  pen  the  demand.  While 
he  was  writing  the  letter  in  the  duke's  presence,  he  stopped,  and, 
looking  up  at  His  Royal  Highness,  said,  in  his  Irish  accent  and 
quick  manner,  *  I  vow  to  God,  sir,  I  wish  that,  instead  of  writing 
letters  of  this  kind,  you  would  go  every  morning  and  breakfast 
with  your  father  and  mother.  It  is  not  decent  for  any  family,  but 
above  all  for  the  Royal  family,  to  be  at  variance,  as  you  all 
unhappily  are  '  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  405). 

Mr.  Croker  retained  under  Lord  Goderich  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  the  secretaryship  which  he  had  held 
under  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Canning. 
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But,  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  resignation  in  1828,  he 
evidently  desired  promotion  to  the  Chief  Secretaryship 
of  Ireland,  vacant  through  Lord  F.  Leveson's  simultane- 
ous retirement.  He  even  took  the  trouble  of  going  to 
Ireland  and  of  seeing  Lord  Anglesey,  the  viceroy,  who 
supported  his  appointment.  It  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  the  singular  position  which  Mr.  Croker  held  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  "  the 
appointment  would  not  do,"  and  Mr.  Croker  had  to 
content  himself  with  his  old  office  and  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Privy  Councillor. 

The  crisis  in  the  ministry  which  had  dazzled  Mr. 
Croker  for  a  moment  with  the  prospect  of  the  Irish  Office 
involved  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  appointment  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  an  election  for  the  county  of  Clare,  which 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  represented.  He  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  whose  success  convinced  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Peel  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  Mr.  Croker,  it 
has  already  been  remarked,  had  supported  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  reasons  which  were  almost  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  which  were  eminently  characteristic  of  his 
opinions.  He  did  not  care  two  straws  about  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  six  millions  of  people ;  but  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Pro- 
testant minority  if  the  grievance  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  removed.  But,  though  these  reasons  had  as  much 
force  in  1829  as  when  he  first  advanced  them  in  1819, 
Mr.  Croker  oddly  enough  did  not  approve  the  great 
measure  of  that  year.  He  was  acute  enough  to  see  that, 
if  the  Tories  emancipated  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Whigs  would  be  forced  to  adopt  some  other  policy ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Croker  expressed  it  in  his  old  age,  "  they  were 
driven  back  upon  Reform.'*  Mr.  Jennings  takes  credit 
for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Croker  had  always  been  in  favour 
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of  some  reform ;  but  he  had  only  advocated  reform  on 
the  principle  on  which  he  had  already  advocated  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  or  on  the  plan  on  which  the 
homoeopathic  doctor  tries  to  heal  his  patient.  He 
thought  that  he  could  cure  the  patient  of  the  disease  by 
administering  the  smallest  possible  dose  of  the  poison 
which  caused  it.  When  reform  really  came,  he  regarded 
it  with  an  alarm  which  we  are  ready  to  believe  was  as 
genuine  as  it  was  absurd,  and  he  met  it  with  an  opposi- 
tion which  was  as  resolute  as  it  was  mischievous.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  has  pointed  out  in  his  Life  of  Fox 
that  the  Whigs  in  1771  were  the  first  who  showed  what  a 
minority  could  do  by  resolute  obstruction.  Mr.  Croker, 
in  1831,  improved  on  the  example  of  1771.  He  kept  the 
House  sitting  through  night  after  night  in  Committee 
discussing  small  details  for  the  sake  of  delaying  a  great 
measure.  From  uncompromising  Tories  he  received 
unbounded  applause.  They,  like  Tadpole  in  Coningsby, 
had  an  unwavering  faith  in  "  Rigby's  great  speech  on 
Aldborough."  But  even  Mr.  Croker  could  not  delay  the 
inevitable  end.  The  Reform  Bill  was  carried; l  and  Mr. 
Croker,  shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet,  retired  from  Parlia- 
ment. In  doing  so,  he  took  the  trouble  to  explain  his 
reasons  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  what  no  doubt 

1  Most  people  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times  recol- 
lect that  Mr.  Croker  took  credit  for  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
third  Reform  Bill  the  Whig  ministry  adopted  many  of  his  sug- 
gestions. "  In  its  details,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hertford,  "  it  is  a 
great  triumph  for  me  and  for  our  party,  for  there  is  not  one  of 
my  points  on  which  we  divided  in  the  Committee  which  is  not 
conceded."  But  the  triumph  only  brought  regret.  "  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  it  was  evident  in  the  House  that  these  alterations 
blind  many  foolish  people  to  the  deformity  of  the  principle.  .  .  . 
If  Peel  and  I  cannot  show  the  futility  as  to  the  great  object  of 
all  these  alterations,  we  shall,  I  fear,  cut  a  poor  figure  in  the 
division  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  141).  Did  ever  politician  make  a  more 
damning  admission  of  the  futility  of  his  own  conduct? 
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seemed  to  him  an  impressive  and  eloquent  letter,  and  the 
duke  sent  him  an  answer,  which  will  appear  to  most 
people  excellent :  — 

"  MY  DEAR  CROKER, — I  have  received  your  letter.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you  do  not  intend  again  to  be  elected  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament. I  cannot  conceive  for  what  reason.  Ever  yours  most 
sincerely,  WELLINGTON." 

Though  he  had  retired  from  Parliament,  Mr.  Croker 
had  no  intention  to  abandon  politics.  Notwithstanding 
the  "  great  speech  on  Aldborough,"  he  probably  some- 
times doubted  whether  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
best  arena  for  his  abilities.  He  saw  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  greater  men  than  himself  the  growing  power  of  the 
press;  and  he  thought  that  it  was  mere  folly  for  states- 
men to  "  despise  the  journals  or  only  treat  them  as 
inferior  agents."  In  1829  he  seriously  suggested  that 
some  member  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  found  with 
leisure  to  supervise  or  co-operate  with  the  press. 

"  I  have  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  public  articles  written  by 
Prime  and  Cabinet  ministers,  and  sometimes  have  composed  such 
articles  under  their  eye — they  supplied  the  fact,  and  I  supplied  the 
tact,  and  between  us  we  used  to  produce  a  considerable  effect.  .  .  . 
The  success  of  that  period,  of  which  I  was  an  humble  though  an 
active  agent,  was  so  complete  that  it  turned  the  press — I  mean  the 
preponderating  force  of  the  press — right  round;  the  Government 
had  the  voice  of  the  Journals,  and  the  Opposition  (what  had,  I 
believe,  never  before  happened  in  the  history  of  English  parties) — 
the  Opposition  complained  loudly  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  press ; 
which  only  meant  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  wield  it  exclu- 
sively to  their  own  purposes  "  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  22,  23). 

So  wrote  Mr.  Croker  in  1829.  He  does  not  satisfy 
our  curiosity  by  defining  the  period  at  which  the  pre- 
ponderating power  of  the  press  was  turned  right  round 
by  his  influence.  It  could  not  have  been  from  1807  to 
1813,  for  at  that  time  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  was  a  law  officer 
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of  the  Crown,  and  Sir  Vicary  is  said  to  have  had  one 
half  of  the  London  newspapers  under  prosecution  at  the 
same  time.  It  could  not  have  been  from  1813  to  1820, 
for  that  was  the  period  of  the  Six  Acts.  It  could  not 
have  been  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
for  at  that  time  Tory  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into 
an  association,  which  is  still  remembered  as  the  Bridge 
Street  Gang,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  libellous  and 
seditious  periodicals.  Whatever  Mr.  Croker  may  have 
meant  by  his  statement,  he  deliberately  thought  in  1829 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  managing  the  journals; 
and  in  1831  he  reverted  to  his  notion  and  decided  on 
educating  England  in  Tory  principles  through  the 
medium  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  If  Mr.  Jennings 
be  correct,  Mr.  Croker's  connection  with  this  great  peri- 
odical had  commenced  in  1809  and  terminated  in 
1826;  it  had,  in  other  words,  endured  throughout  the 
rule  of  Mr.  Gifford,  the  Quarterly's  first  editor.  If 
Mr.  Croker  may  be  trusted,  he  had  not  himself  through- 
out that  period  contributed  "  one  purely  political  article, 
not  one  certainly  in  which  party  politics  predominated." 
In  1831  he  resumed  his  connection  with  the  Review, 
and  commenced  what  Tadpole  called  in  Coningsby 
his  "  slashing  "  political  articles.  It  is  possible  to  infer, 
from  some  isolated  passages  in  Mr.  Jennings's  work, 
that  neither  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  nor  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  the  editor,  entirely  approved  the  tone  and  the 
temper  of  some  of  Mr.  Croker's  contributions.  But 
they,  at  any  rate,  let  him  have  his  way.  And,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Croker  enjoyed  an  advantage  from  his  position, 
which  added  value  to  his  articles.  "  Whispered  as 
the  productions  of  one  behind  the  scenes" — to  quote 
Coningsby  again — "they  were  passed  off  as  genuine 
coin."  The  writer  was  in  close  communication  with 
the  leaders  of  his  party;  after  the  formation  of  Sir 
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Robert  Peel's  second  administration,  he  drew  his  inform- 
ation direct  from  the  ministry;  and  both  the  Prime 
Minister  and  some  of  his  colleagues  read  some  of  the 
articles  before  they  were  published,  and  suggested  altera- 
tions in  them.  Mr.  Croker's  ideal,  therefore,  respecting 
the  press  was  again  realized.  The  minister  was  supply- 
ing the  fact,  and  he  was  supplying  the  tact.  Himself 
"a  wretched  financier,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  was 
easily  induced  to  support  the  great  financial  measures  of 
1842  and  1845;  he  never  realized  the  obvious  tendency 
of  the  Budgets  of  these  years ;  and  though  he  was  occa- 
sionally alarmed  at  language  attributed  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  already  proving  himself  the  most  capable 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  lieutenants,  and  though  he  shared 
the  fears  which'  the  country  gentlemen  displayed  at  the 
admission  of  Canadian  corn  into  the  home  market,  he 
did  his  best  to  allay  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Tories. 

At  the  end  of  1845,  however,  the  terrible  crisis  occurred 
which  led  to  perhaps  the  most  momentous  measure  of 
the  century,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  as  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  invited  Mr.  Croker  to 
write  upon  the  subject;  and  Mr.  Croker,  adhering  to 
the  principles  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  abandoned, 
severed  himself  from  the  minister.  We  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  later  on  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Croker  discharged  his  duty.  But,  as  the  controversy 
cost  him  the  minister's  friendship,  and  as  his  own  con- 
nection with  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  most  important 
fact  in  his  life,  and  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  forms  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  volumes, 
we  are  anxious  before  doing  so  to  show  how  our  know- 
ledge of  that  great  man's  career  is  increased  by  this 
publication.  History,  after  all,  will  not  concern  itself 
much  with  Mr.  Croker;  but  historians,  for  many  genera- 
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tions  to  come,  will  take  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Everything  which  throws 
light  on  his  career  is  matter  for  study;  everything  that 
increases  his  fame  is,  with  us  at  any  rate,  matter  for 
congratulation. 

Mr.  Croker  probably  made  Mr.  Peel's  acquaintance 
soon  after  his  entry  into  Parliament.  Mr.  Peel  became 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  1812,  and  thenceforward 
became  Mr.  Croker's  correspondent.  Mr.  Peel  had 
evidently  little  fancy  for  his  Irish  life. 

"  I  have  scarcely  dined  once  at  home  since  my  arrival,"  he 
wrote  in  1812.  "  I  see  no  great  prospect  of  it  for  some  time  to 
come,  excepting  with  about  twenty-five  guests.  I  am  just  opening 
upon  the  campaign,  and  have  visions  of  future  feasts  studded  with 
Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriffs-elect.  I  fancy  I  see  some  who  think 
that  the  Government  of  England  have  a  strange  notion  of  Ireland 
when  they  put  a  man  here  who  drinks  port,  and  as  little  of  that 
as  he  can  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  47). 

But  he  had  one  quality  which,  we  think,  Mr.  Froude  has 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  post 
of  Chief  Secretary.  He  was  quite  ready  to  fight  a  duel  ; 
and  he  actually  proceeded  to  Ostend  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  Mr.  O'Connell.  It  is  well  known  that  no  hostile 
encounter  took  place.  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  second 
were  arrested  in  London,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  It  is  perhaps  less  well  known  that  Mr.  Peel  sub- 
sequently challenged  Mr.  O'Connell's  second,  and  pro- 
ceeded again  to  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
countering him.  But,  if  Mr.  Peel  did  not  shrink  from 
this  part  of  the  duties  of  an  Irish  Secretary,  he  hated  his 
office.  In  the  words  of  M.  Guizot's  excellent  memoir 
of  him,  "  le  sejour  de  1'Irlande  lui  e"tait  insupportable;" 
and  when,  after  his  resignation  of  the  Irish  Office,  Mr. 
Croker  wrote,  urging  him  to  take  Mr.  Vansittart's  office, 
with  a  view  to  his  "  ultimate  advancement  to  the  highest 
office  of  all,"  he  answered 
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"  in  the  emphatic  tone  of  a  reverend  pastor  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field — Fudge !  I  am  thinking  of  anything  but  office,  and  am  just 
as  anxious  to  be  emancipated  from  office  as  the  Papists  are  to  be 
emancipated  into  it.  I  am  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  no 
men  have  a  right  to  condemn  another  to  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage,  to  require  him,  not  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  which 
a  man  of  straw  might  have  some  chance  of  doing  (as  Lord  Nor- 
bury  would  say),  but  to  raise  money  and  abolish  taxes  in  the 
same  breath — *  Night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,'  said  One 
who  could  not  have  foreseen  the  fate  of  a  man  in  office  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  fortnight  hence  I  shall  be  free  as  air — 
free  from  ten  thousand  engagements  which  I  cannot  fulfil;  .  .  . 
free  from  Orangemen ;  free  from  Ribbonmen ;  free  from  Dennis 
Browne;  free  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs;  .  .  .  free 
from  perpetual  converse  about  the  harbour  of  Howth  and  Dublin 
Bay  haddock ;  and,  lastly,  free  of  the  Company  of  Carvers  and 
Gilders  which  I  became  this  day  (sic)  in  reward  of  my  public 
services." 

It  is  a  striking  proof  both  of  Mr.  Peel's  increasing 
reputation  and  of  Mr.  Croker's  acuteness,  that  Mr. 
Croker,  so  early  as  1818,  should  have  contemplated 
Mr.  Peel  becoming  Prime  Minister.  Nine  years  after- 
wards, when  Lord  Goderich  was  forming  his  short-lived 
administration,  he  again  strongly  urged  Mr.  Peel's 
appointment  to  high  office.  Lord  Goderich  met  the 
suggestion  with  the  remark:  "We  have  nothing  to 
offer  Peel  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
I  suppose  he  would  not  take."  The  fact  is  that, 
up  to  1831,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer 
was  one  of  the  worst-paid  offices  in  the  Cabinet.  Each 
Secretary  of  State  had,  at  that  time,  ^6,000  a  year;  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  only  about  ,£3,000  a  year 
and  a  house.  Pay  implies  rank;  and,  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  this  century,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, when  it  was  not  held  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  in  conjunction  with  some  other  office,  was  usually 
either  conferred  on  young  men  like  Lord  H.  Petty,  or 
on  inferior  men  like  Mr.  Vansittart.  It  was  the  altera- 
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tion  of  salaries  by  the  Whig  ministry  of  1830  which  first 
placed  the  office  on  a  level  with  that  of  Secretary  of 
State. 

We  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  of  the  succeeding 
years,  in  order  that  we  may  consider  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
conduct  during  the  Whig  administration.  On  leaving 
office  in  1830  he  announced  to  a  meeting  of  forty  official 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  "  that  he  meant  to 
retire  to  private  life,  to  give  no  opposition,  and  not  to 
lead  the  party.'*  But  it  was  of  course  no  more  practic- 
able for  him  to  carry  out  such  a  resolution  than  it  proved 
possible  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  abandon  politics  in  1874. 
His  conduct,  however,  during  the  discussions  on  the 
Reform  Bill  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Croker.  There  was  a  true  ring  about  Mr.  Croker's 
utterances  which  every  Tory  could  understand.  He,  at 
least,  never  doubted  that  Reform  was  "  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  Republic."  He  did  "  not  feel,  like  Peel,  that  the 
fright  goes  off  by  habit."  Mr.  Croker,  in  fact,  was  in 
such  genuine  alarm  that  he  could  think  and  write  of 
nothing  but  of  Reform  and  cholera,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  answered  his  letter  by  telling  him  that  he  had  killed 
with  his  "single  gun  thirty-six  partridges  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Pretty  well  for  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber." A  man  who  in  the  days  of  muzzle-loaders  could 
kill  eighteen  brace  of  birds  on  a  November  day  had 
obviously  healthy  tendencies  to  counteract  his  fears. 
Very  wisely,  too,  Sir  Robert  Peel  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  a  Tory  ministry  in 
the  crisis  of  1832.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Croker 
pressed  upon  him  "  the  duty  of  saving  the  king,  the 
country,  and  the  world  ( !)  from  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  the  re-establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
government."  It  was  in  vain  that  he  wrote  to  him  : 
"  If  Lord  Grey  returns,  see  what  must  happen — the 
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king  enslaved,  the  House  of  Lords  degraded,  the  Bill 
passed,  the  revolution  consummated.'5  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  probably  his  own  views  upon  all  these  matters,  and 
he  certainly  preferred  the  partridges  and  leisure  to  office 
and  humiliation. 

In  forming  this  decision  we  have  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  right  and  that  Mr.  Croker  was  wrong. 
It  was,  in  fact,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  moderation  in  1832 
which  increased  his  influence  in  1833  and  led  to  his 
temporary  accession  to  office  in  1834.  Any  one  who 
has  studied  the  debates  of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  exceptional  position 
which  he  occupied.  Leader  only  of  a  small  and  discon- 
tented minority,  he  became  almost  at  once  the  most  con- 
siderable person  in  the  House.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Reformed  House  was  much  better  suited  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  than  the  unreformed  Parliament.  Sprung  from 
the  middle  classes  himself,  his  success,  his  wealth,  and 
his  education  had  not  estranged  him  from  the  people; 
and,  though  he  had  resisted  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
;£io  householders,  he  knew  and  represented  their  real 
opinions  more  accurately  than  the  Whig  ministers  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  The  new  House  of  Commons  he  de- 
clared at  once  "  to  be  a  good  one  to  speak  to,"  and  we 
are  not  surprised  at  his  statement  after  reading  what  Mr. 
Croker  said  of  it. 

"  For  two  nights  and  a  half  the  vehemence  and  disorder  were 
so  great  that  people  began  to  think  the  National  Convention 
was  begun.  Peel  told  me  that  it  was  '  frightful,'  '  appalling.' 
This  induced  him  to  rise  late  the  third  night,  and  read  the  House 
a  most  able,  eloquent,  and  authoritative  lecture.  While  he 
arraigned  the  foreign  policy  of  Ministers,  he  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  support  their  Conservative  dispositions,  and  he  depre- 
cated those  idle  and  violent  debates.  The  fate  of  the  Government 
was,  and  he  knew  it,  in  his  hands.  If  he  had  chosen  to  listen 
only  to  passion  and  revenge,  he  could  have  put  them  out.  He 
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wisely  and  honestly  took  the  other  line,  and  the  effect  was  instan- 
taneous and  prodigious.  The  storm  moderated  " — &c.  (vol.  ii., 
p.  202). 

The  success  which  he  had  achieved  perhaps  taught  Sir 
Robert  Peel  his  own  power.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Croker,  to  his  great  surprise,  found  his  friend 

"  apparently  resolved  to  accept  office  and  make  battle.  He  spoke 
with  great  firmness  and  spirit,  said  he  would  do  his  duty,  and,  if 
necessary,  venture  to  attempt  a  ministry,  though  he  might  think 
that  it  could  not  last  a  fortnight,  but  he  said  he  would  never  give 
up  his  principles  to  that  House  of  Commons ;  he  would  be  leader 
and  not  led.  He  would  try  whether  Government  could  be  carried 
on,  and  after  a  fair  experiment  he  at  least  would  have  done  his 
part.  .  .  .  He  seemed  to  think  there  would  be  an  entirely  new 
combination,  of  which  the  currency  questions  would  be  the  basis. 
On  that  he  was  firm,  but  foresaw  that  Radicals  and  ultra-Tories 
would  unite  against  him  "  (ibid.,  p.  205). 

The  opportunity  did  not  come  so  rapidly  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  expected.  It  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1834  tnat 
the  death  of  Lord  Spencer  broke  up  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  from 
Rome  to  form  a  government.  In  the  few  weeks  during 
which  his  administration  lasted  the  minister  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  which  was  more  difficult  and  more  hopeless 
than  that  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  involved  half  a 
century  before.  But,  though  it  afforded  Sir  Robert  Peel 
opportunity  for  displaying  large  views  and  statesman- 
like capacity,  it  increased  the  distrust  which  extreme 
Tories  still  felt  of  him.  On  his  taking  office  Mr.  Croker 
wrote  to  Lord  Hertford  :  — 

"  No  power  shall  ever  force  me  to  serve  under  Peel.  We  are 
excellent  friends,  and  shall  remain  so,  which  would  assuredly  not 
be  the  case  if  we  sat  in  the  same  Cabinet  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  245). 

In  1840  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Hanover  : — 

"  Peel's  unhappy  administration  five  years  ago  did  more  serious 
injury  to  our  constitution  in  the  three  months  it  lasted  than  the 
Whigs  have  done  since  the  Reform  Bill  "  (ibid.,  p.  363). 
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But,  though  Mr.  Croker  expressed  these  opinions  to  his 
other  correspondents,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  carried 
them  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  man  whom  no  power 
on  earth  would  force  to  serve  under  Peel  was  in  his 
letter  to  the  minister  "Yours  affectionately,  J.  W. 
Croker."  And  when  the  victory  at  last  came  in  1841, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  himself  minister,  supported 
by  a  large  majority,  Mr.  Croker  became  his  vigorous 
apologist.  In  fact,  at  this  period  he  so  completely 
identified  himself  with  the  policy  of  his  friend  that,  with 
an  amusing  vanity,  he  constantly  wrote  of  the  ministry 
as  "  we."  It  seems  strange  indeed  now  that  Mr.  Croker 
should  not  have  perceived  the  obvious  tendency  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  measures.  So  far  back  as  1834  tne 
minister  sent  him  a  letter  containing  an  account  of  a 
speech  which  he  had  just  made  defending  Protection. 

"  I  will  show,"  he  wrote,  "  that  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  there  is  no  objection  in  principle  to 
restraints  on  foreign  corn,  which  does  not  apply  equally  to 
restraints  on  foreign  manufactured  goods.  Therefore  it  follows 
that  you  are  equally  bound  to  repeal  all  duties  intended  not  for 
revenue  but  protection ;  and  the  manufacturers,  if  they  succeed 
in  repealing  the  duty  on  foreign  corn,  must  be  at  once  prepared 
for  the  repeal  of  every  protecting  duty  whatsoever  "  (vol.  ii., 
p.  222). 

A  forcible  argument,  no  doubt,  but  painful  reading  for 
Mr.  Croker,  if  he  turned  back  to  the  old  letter  either  in 
1842  or  in  1845.  "  Between  1842  and  1846,"  says  Mr. 
A.  J.  Wilson,  a  well-informed  writer,  "  Sir  Robert  Peel 
repealed  altogether  the  duties  on  between  five  and  six 
hundred  articles  .  .  .  and  reduced  the  duties  on  a  great 
number  more.  ...  It  was  not,  however,  from  their  im- 
portance as  sources  of  revenue  that  the  reduction  or 
repeal  of  these  taxes  was  significant,  but  because  the 
fiscal  policy  of  these  four  years  was  the  beginning  of  a 
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new  era.  Henceforth  taxes  were  to  be  maintained  for 
purposes  of  revenue  alone."  It  is  plain  enough,  there- 
fore, that  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  his  policy  in  office  had 
gone  far  to  destroy  the  argument  on  which  he  had 
resisted  Free-trade  in  1834.  If»  however,  Mr.  Croker 
had  forgotten  the  letter  which  he  had  received  in  1834, 
he  ought  to  have  perceived  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
minister's  language  in  1842.  Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to 
him  on  the  3rd  of  August  in  that  year :  — 

"  We  must  make  this  country  a  cheap  country  for  living,  and 
thus  induce  parties  to  remain  and  settle  here.  Enable  them  to 
consume  more  by  having  more  to  spend.  .  .  If  you  have  to  pay 
annually  64$.  a  quarter  for  24,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  there  is 
a  dead  loss  of  ^12,000,000  annually.  Comparing  the  expenditure 
on  one  article  with  that  which  would  be  requisite  were  wheat  at 
545.,  how  will  the  ^12,000,000  be  employed?  In  consuming  more 
barley,  more  wheat,  more  articles  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  urge  that  the  loss  falls  on  the  agriculturists  :  they 
too  are  consumers;  they  lose  almost  as  much  in  increased  poor 
rates  alone,  the  burden  of  which,  as  they  contend,  falls  almost 
exclusively  on  them,  as  they  gain  by  increased  price.  Lower  the 
price  of  wheat — not  only  poor  rates,  but  the  cost  of  everything 
else,  is  lowered  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  383). 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  went  on  to  reassure  his 
correspondent  by  adding :  "  We  do  not  push  this  argu- 
ment to  its  logical  consequences — namely,  that  wheat 
should  be  at  355.  instead  of  545."  Anybody  who  stopped 
to  think  must  have  seen  that,  if  the  argument  were 
sound,  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  driven  home.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  right  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
country  cheap,  and  that  the  price  of  everything  would 
be  lowered  if  the  price  of  wheat  were  lowered,  there  was 
no  permanent  stopping  at  545.  a  quarter.  Mr.  Cobden 
himself  could  not  have  put  more  strongly  the  case  for 
cheap  corn. 

In  writing  thus,  however,  we  are  far  from  desiring 
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to  imply  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  insincere  in  proposing 
the  sliding  scale  of  1842.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  clung  to  the  compromise  of  that  year  if  the 
potato  had  not  failed.  Mr.  Croker,  indeed,  always  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  was  not  the 
cause  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy. 

"  You  remember,"  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  that 
I  told  you  something  that  you  did  not  know  about  our  friend' s 
(Peel's)  conversion  to  Free-trade  doctrines.  I  can  now  tell  you  .  .  . 
that  it  was  nothing  but  the  result  of  fright  at  the  League.  I 
always  thought  this,  but  I  have  had  within  these  few  days  the 
most  decided  and  authentic  evidence  of  the  fact.  I  could  prove 
it  in  a  court  of  justice  by  an  indisputable  witness,  and  yet  he  still 
goes  on  persisting  in  the  humbug  of  the  potato  famine  "  (vol.  iii., 
p.  67). 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  writing 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  assured  Mr.  Croker 
that  he  was  mistaken. 

"  I  cannot  doubt  that  which  passed  under  my  own  view  and 
frequent  observation  day  after  day,"  wrote  the  duke.  "  I  mean 
the  alarms  of  the  consequences  in  Ireland  of  the  potato  disease.  I 
never  witnessed  in  any  case  such  agony." 

The  duke,  we  presume,  was  not  an  "  indisputable  wit- 
ness," whatever  that  may  be;  for  Mr.  Croker  im- 
mediately replied  to  him  :  — 

"  You  were  not  deceived  as  to  the  fact,  but  only  as  to  the  cause. 
The  agony  was  real  and  intense,  but  it  was  the  agony  of  a  man 
who  was  deluding  and  betraying  his  conscience  and  his  col- 
leagues." 

And,  after  this  offensive  reflection  on  his  oldest  personal 
friend,  he  proceeded  to  repeat  his  statement  to  Sir  H. 
Hardinge,  the  Governor-General  of  India  : — 

"  For  all  my  affection  for  him  (Peel)  I  cannot  excuse  this  late 
tergiversation,  and  above  all  the  deception  of  endeavouring  to 
attribute  it  to  the  potato  failure  in  Ireland.  I  can  venture  to 
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assure  you  from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  Irish  panic  has  had 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  disturbances  in  the  Punjaub.  .  .  . 
The  main  and  immediate  cause  was  terror,  cowardice.  This  I 
know,  and  I  would  not  tell  you  if  I  did  not — terror  of  the  League, 
which  he  felt  ought  to  be  put  down,  but  he  had  not  nerve  for 
doing  that  de  front,  and  so  he  hit  on  the  expedient  of  dissolving 
them  by  submitting  to  their  dictation,  as  he  will  pacify  O'Connell 
by  repealing  the  Union  "  (ibid.,  p.  68). 

Such  was  the  language  which  Mr.  Croker  held  to  his 
private  friends.  In  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
he  used  all  his  efforts  to  resist  the  minister's  policy. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Jennings  in  thinking  that  the 
articles  did  not  exceed  the  fair  bounds  of  political 
discussion.  They  were  offensive  not  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  came  from  Mr.  Croker;  and  accord- 
ingly when  their  author  practically  admitted  the 
authorship,  and  suggested  that,  with  the  admission, 
the  correspondence  between  himself  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  should  be  closed,1  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  letter  of 
studied  coldness,  expressed  "an  earnest  wish  that 
the  same  principle  .  .  .  may  be  extended  to  every 
other  species  of  intercourse."  If  Sir  Robert  Peel 
knew  of  nothing  except  the  articles,  we  think  that 
the  terms  of  his  letter  were  needlessly  severe;  but  if 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  language  which  Mr.  Croker 
was  addressing  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  H. 
Hardinge,  and  other  common  friends,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  he  should  think  that  "personal  good-will 

1  Mr.  Jennings  does  not  mention  one  point  about  this  letter.  It 
is  signed,  "  Very  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours,  Up  to  the 
Altar,  J.  W.  Croker  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  94).  This  singular  termination 
is  a  paraphrase  of  a  line  in  the  article  of  September  1846  :  "  We 
who  have  been,  usque  ad  aras,  his  humble  followers  and 
admirers."  The  imputation  in  both  cases  seems  to  be  the  same. 
The  faithful  follower  had  been  led  up  to  the  altar  for  sacrifice  in 
blind  confidence  of  his  chief. 
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cannot  coexist  with  the  spirit  in  which  those  articles 
are  written."  1 

With  the  separation  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  chief 
interest  in  Mr.  Croker's  political  career  terminates.  We 
care  very  little  for  his  subsequent  correspondence  with 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  Lord  Lonsdale, 
and  Lord  Hardwicke.  With  one  great  man,  indeed, 
Mr.  Croker  retained  an  intimate  acquaintance  to  the  very 
end.  Mr.  Croker's  friendship  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton began  in  1806;  it  terminated  only  with  the  duke's 
death  in  1852;  and,  to  many  readers,  the  most  interest- 
ing passages  in  Mr.  Jennings's  volumes  will  be  those 
which  relate  to  the  great  duke. 

"When  I  first  went  to  the  Admiralty,"  wrote  Mr.  Croker  in 
1826,  "  Sir  Roger  Curtis  .  .  .  said  to  me,  '  My  dear  friend,  beware 
of  heroes — the  more  you  come  to  know  them  the  less  you  will 
think  of  them ; '  and  certainly  he  was  right  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence went  with  many  who  set  up  for  heroes.  The  grand  exception 
was  the  real  hero — the  duke — who  in  mind  and  manners  was  the 
same,  exactly  the  same,  when  I  first  knew  him  in  1806,  as  he  is 
now,  and  rose  in  my  admiration  every  hour  that  I  saw  him, 
always  simple  and  always  great  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  350). 

What  the  duke  was  in  1808  Mr.  Croker  relates  in  a 
very  interesting  anecdote.  After  talking  of  the  business 
of  the  Irish  Office— 

1  We  may  add  that  the  extracts  which  Mr.  Jennings  has  given 
from  the  September  article  to  show  that  it  is  free  from  personal 
malice  do  not  contain  any  of  the  passages  which  were  probably 
most  offensive  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  After  quoting,  for  instance, 
Dr.  Arnold's  statement — "  Peel  has  an  idea  about  currency,  and 
a  distinct  impression  about  it,  and  therefore  on  that  point  I  would 
trust  him  for  not  yielding  to  clamour;  but  about  most  matters, 
the  Church  especially,  he  seems  to  have  no  idea,  and  therefore 
I  would  not  trust  him  for  giving  it  all  up  to-morrow  if  the 
clamour  were  loud  enough  " — Mr.  Croker  adds  in  a  note  :  "  We 
confess  that  we  think  the  *  currency  idea  '  would  also  fail  if  the 
clamour  were  loud  enough."  Would  any  one  tolerate  such  lan- 
guage from  his  closest  political  friend? 
9 
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"  He  seemed  to  lapse  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  and  remained  silent 
so  long  that  I  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of.  He  replied, 
'  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  thinking  of  the  French  that  I  am 
going  to  fight.  I  have  not  seen  them  since  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  when  they  were  capital  soldiers,  and  a  dozen  years  of 
victory  under  Buonaparte  must  have  made  them  better  still.  They 
have  besides,  it  seems,  a  new  system  of  strategy,  which  has  out- 
manoeuvred and  overwhelmed  all  the  armies  of  Europe.  Tis 
enough  to  make  one  thoughtful ;  but,  no  matter  :  my  die  is  cast ; 
they  may  overwhelm  me,  but  I  don't  think  they  will  out- 
manoeuvre me.  First,  because  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  as  every- 
body else  seems  to  be;  and,  secondly,  because,  if  wrhat  I  hear  of 
their  system  of  manoeuvres  be  true,  I  think  it  a  false  one  as 
against  steady  troops.  I  suspect  all  the  Continental  armies  were 
more  than  half  beaten  before  the  battle  began.  I,  at  least,  will  not 
be  frightened  beforehand  '  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  13). 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  before  he  sailed  for  the  campaign 
of  Vimiera,  the  duke  was  meditating  meeting  the  French 
attack  in  column  with  steady  troops  in  line.  After  the 
war  was  over,  during  the  occupation  of  Paris,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 

"  insisted  on  the  superiority  of  Buonaparte's  system  of  an  attack 
by  columns.  The  duke  took  the  other  side,  denied  that  it  had 
ever  been  or  could  be  successful  against  steady  troops  on  a  large 
scale,  and  he  instanced  Waterloo.  The  two  sovereigns,  who  had 
not  quite  got  out  of  their  engouement  about  Buonaparte,  and 
who  attributed  their  own  successive  defeats  to  the  column  system, 
persisted,  though  the  duke's  reasoning  was  most  clear  and  con- 
vincing; but  at  last  he  said  he  requested  permission  to  show  their 
Majesties  his  principle  by  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  two  systems 
by  his  whole  army  next  day  on  the  Plaine  St.  Denis.  This  was 
the  object  of  that  great  review  "  (vol.  iii.,  p.  276). 

The  duke  regarded  "  Lord  Beresford  as  the  best  officer 
we  have  for  the  command  of  an  army,"  Massena  as  the 
only  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals  "  who  had  any  preten- 
sions to  a  comparison  with  him."  Buonaparte  was 
"  with  his  prestige  worth  40,000  men."  But  he  placed 
the  Archduke  Charles,  in  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
above  all  other  living  generals. 
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"  We  are  none  of  us  worthy  to  fasten  the  latchets  of  his  shoes, 
if  I  am  to  judge  from  his  book  and  his  plans  of  campaign.  But 
his  mind  or  his  health  has,  they  tell  me,  a  very  peculiar  defect. 
He  is  admirable  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  whatever  can  be  done 
in  that  time  will  be  done  perfectly;  but  after  that  he  falls  into  a 
kind  of  epileptic  stupor,  does  not  know  what  he  is  about,  has 
no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  does  whatever  the  man  at  his  elbow 
tells  him  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  338). 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  both  of  the  duke  and  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  opposite  armies,  told  to  Mr.  Croker  in 
1828:  — 

"  The  advance  posts  always  gave  notice  to  each  other  when 
they  were  in  danger.  One  one  occasion,  when  the  French  army 
was  advancing  suddenly  and  in  force,  the  French  posts  suddenly 
cried  out  to  ours,  '  Courez  vite,  courez  vite !  on  va  vous  attaquer. ' 
I  always  encouraged  this ;  the  killing  a  poor  fellow  of  a  vidette 
or  carrying  off  a  post  could  not  influence  the  battle,  and  I  always, 
when  I  was  going  to  attack,  sent  to  tell  them  to  get  out  of  the 
way  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  433). 

As  for  his  officers — 

"  The  Guards  (meaning  the  officers)  were  the  most  troublesome 
people  in  the  army  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and  he 
had  constant  occasion  to  be  vexed  with  them  when  in  quarters 
and  in  the  intervals  of  active  operations;  but  when  these  recom- 
menced, the  Guards  were  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army.  None  of 
them,  he  said,  ever  misbehaved  when  there  was  any  duty  to  be 
done.  White's  window  would  not  permit  it.  (N.B.  White's  win- 
dow was  at  that  time  the  fashionable  tribunal  of  the  dandies.)" 

As  for  the  soldiers — 

"  I  found  the  English  soldiers  always  in  the  best  humour  when 
we  were  well  supplied  with  beef;  the  Irish  when  we  were  in  the 
wine  countries;  and  the  Scotch  when  the  dollars  for  pay  came 
up  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  353). 

We  may  perhaps  conclude  these  anecdotes  of  the  duke 
with  a  description  which  he  gave  on  one  occasion  of  a 
battle  :  — 
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"  I  told  you  that  a  battle  was  like  a  ball.  One  remembered 
one's  own  partner,  but  knew  very  little  what  other  couples  might 
be  about;  nor,  if  one  did,  might  it  be  quite  decorous  to  tell  all 
he  saw"  (ibid.,  p.  352). 

The  duke  paid  Mr.  Croker  a  last  visit  on  September  2, 
1852.  Mr.  Croker  was  staying  at  Dover,  and  the  duke 
went  thither  expressly  to  see  his  old  friend,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  seriously  ill.  Death  came  that  month, 
but  it  was  to  the  duke  and  not  to  Mr.  Croker;  and  with 
the  duke's  death  Mr.  Jennings's  labours  might  almost 
have  closed. 

Mr.  Croker  was  a  many-sided  man,  and  consequently 
before  ending  this  article  we  must  add  a  few  words  on 
another  aspect  of  his  character.  We  have  hitherto  dealt 
with  him  mainly  as  a  politician,  but  we  do  not  forget 
that  he  was  also  a  man  of  letters.  He  has  not  indeed 
left  much  permanent  literature  behind  him.  His  articles 
have  never  been  republished ;  his  notes  on  Pope  passed, 
after  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  other  persons ;  and  he 
will  probably  be  chiefly  recollected  hereafter  as  the  editor 
of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  It  happens  that  this  book 
was  the  cause  of  a  great  literary  tempest.  It  was  re- 
viewed on  its  first  appearance  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  Mr.  Croker,  husbanding  his 
wrath  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  retaliated  by  attacking 
the  first  two  volumes  of  Lord  Macaulay 's  History  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  We  have  not  much  taste  for  dis- 
cussing the  quarrels  of  authors,  but  our  task  would  be 
hardly  complete  if  we  did  not  make  some  reference  to 
this  portion  of  the  subject. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Croker  and 
Lord  Macaulay  had  been  brought  into  sharp  political 
conflict.  According  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  Mr.  Croker  was 
careful  always  to  follow  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  debate, 
endeavouring  to  rival  him  in  eloquence,  and  hoping  to 
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surpass  him  in  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning."  1  Lord 
Macaulay's  temperament  betrayed  him  occasionally  into 
taking  a  prejudiced  view  of  his  political  opponents. 
Slight  personal  intercourse  in  an  Italian  tour — it  may 
be  recollected — at  once  removed  the  prejudice  which  he 
had  conceived  against  Mr.  Goulburn,  merely  on  the 
ground  of  political  difference.  A  man  who  was  not 
tolerant  of  his  most  respectable  political  opponents  was 
likely  to  hate  with  a  strong  hatred  the  adversary  who 
was  doing  the  work  that  Mr.  Croker  was  doing;  and 
in  his  private  letters  to  his  sister  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Croker 
with  a  contempt  and  a  loathing  which  he  did  not  prob- 
ably foresee  was  ultimately  to  be  made  public.  Ani- 
mated by  these  feelings,  he  promised  to  review  Mr. 
Croker's  chief  literary  work;  and  he  wrote  the  famous 
article  which  he  himself  claimed  had  "smashed"  the 
book.  "  See  whether  I  do  not  dust  this  varlet's  jacket 
for  him  in  the  next  number  of  the  '  Blue  and  Yellow  ' ; 
I  detest  him  more  than  cold  boiled  veal,"  so  he  wrote 
to  Lady  Trevelyan  in  July  1831. 

As  for  the  review  itself,  we  agree  with  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  main  criticism.  We  think  that  Mr.  Croker  spoiled 
Boswell  by  incorporating  Mrs.  Thrale's  anecdotes  and 

1  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  200,  note.  Mr. 
Roebuck  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  was  the  Quarterly,  as  Mr.  Croker 
appeared  to  think,  against  the  Edinburgh;  and  that  which  could 
not  be  said  in  the  House  was  given  by  way  of  supplement  in  the 
Review.  The  Quarterly,  in  March  1831,  distinctly  puts  the  two 
champions  forward  as  literary  and  political  rivals;  and  any  one 
referring  to  its  pages  would  suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
every  other  Conservative  played  second  to  Mr.  Croker,  who  is 
styled  the  old  flagellifer,  and  spoken  of  as 

"  *  Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 

Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis.' 

Could  it  be  that  he  was  willing  to  comment  in  the  Review  upon 
what  he  said  in  the  House,  and  impartially  give  himself  the  palm 
of  victory?" 
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much  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  lumbering  book  in  the 
text.  We  think,  too,  that  few  authors  would  care  to 
face  the  formidable  assault  which  the  reviewer  made 
on  Mr.  Croker.  Never  before,  and  never  since,  to  our 
knowledge  at  any  rate,  has  reviewer  detected  so  long 
and  so  serious  a  category  of  errors  in  any  considerable 
work.  If  Mr.  Croker's  book  survived  the  attack,  it 
was  not  because  it  was  a  perfect  edition  of  Boswell,  but 
because  many  of  its  defects,  when  they  were  once  pointed 
out,  were  capable  of  correction  in  later  issues,  and 
because,  as  Lord  Macaulay  himself  admitted,  "  there 
is  much  curious  information  in  it." 

Mr.  Croker  waited  for  nearly  eighteen  years  to  settle  his 
account  with  Lord  Macaulay.  The  opportunity  seemed 
to  come  with  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  History,  and  Mr.  Croker  seized  it  to 
write  an  article  which  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  described 
as  "so  bitter,  so  foolish,  and,  above  all,  so  tedious,  that 
scarcely  anybody  could  get  through  it,  and  nobody  was 
convinced  by  it."  We  are  not  going  to  refer  to  an 
article  which  is  dead  and  buried,  and  which  Mr.  Jen- 
nings has  refrained  from  disinterring.  Mr.  Croker  was, 
in  fact,  incapable  of  writing  a  good  review  of  the 
History.  No  man  can  write  a  good  review  of  any 
book  who  has  not  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  the  author  whose  labours  he  is  reviewing. 
The  common  saying  that  a  bad  book  makes  a  good 
review  is  based  on  this  truth,  that  the  reviewer  is 
superior  to  the  author.  But  Mr.  Croker's  knowledge 
was  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Sir 
J.  Macintosh's  verdict  on  Gibbon  and  Burke,  which  is 
so  strangely  crude  and  untrue,  might  have  been  literally 
applied  to  him.  Mr.  Croker  "  might  have  been  taken 
from  a  corner"  of  Lord  Macaulay's  mind  "without 
even  being  missed." 
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We  have,  in  fact,  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Croker  was 
neither  a  great  politician  nor  a  great  writer.  He  had 
much  information,  but  little  knowledge;  much  acute- 
ness  of  vision,  but  no  breadth  of  view.  His  articles 
were  no  doubt  caustic  enough,  but  his  style  was  not 
good ;  he  was  as  fond  of  italics  as  a  school-girl ;  and 
the  use  of  italics  almost  always  implies  an  incapacity 
to  emphasize  argument  by  language.1  He  occasionally 
struck  hard,  but  his  blows  were  the  blows  of  a  shillelah 
rather  than  of  a  rapier.  He  could  knock  down  his 
adversary  and  trample  upon  him,  but  had  not  the 
fencer's  skill  in  parry  and  attack.  If  he  had  no  light- 
ness of  touch,  he  was  also  destitute  of  the  keener 
humour,  as  any  one  will  admit  who  has  read  the  letters 
in  which,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Bradwardine 
Waverley,"  Mr.  Croker  replied  to  the  attack  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  writing  as  Malachi  Malagrowther,  made 
on  the  new  Currency  Law  of  1826.  We  are  indeed  sur- 
prised that  so  elaborate  and  tedious  an  attempt  at 
humour  should  have  found  readers  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Jennings  tells  us  that  "  the  little  controversy 
between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Croker  caused  no 
interruption  to  their  friendship,"  but  he  omits  to  add 
that  the  credit  of  this  circumstance  is  due  exclusively 
to  Sir  Walter.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Croker 
could  speak  of  a  friend  who  had  just  sustained  a  grievous 
pecuniary  embarrassment:  — 

"  You  are  a  cynical  creature,  Malachi,  but  your  disposition  to 
truth  is  stronger  even  than  your  bile,  and  forces  itself  through 
the  melancholy  mist  in  which  a  fit  of  ill-humour  has  shrouded 
your  intellect." 

The  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  Brad- 

1  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Croker  used  italics  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  some  of  the  extracts  in  this  article,  where  the  italics 
are  always  Mr.  Croker 's. 
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wardine  Waverley  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  which 
Mr.  Croker  could  use  to  a  friend.  Acerbity  of  this 
kind  entered  too  frequently  into  his  articles.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  forget  that  political  controversy  fifty  years 
ago  normally  assumed  a  personal  and  aggressive  tone, 
from  which  happily,  with  some  exceptions,  it  has  lately 
been  comparatively  free;  and  that  Mr.  Croker  might 
fairly  plead  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  sinning.  In 
an  age,  however,  of  rancour,  Mr.  Croker  was  distin- 
guished for  the  bitterness  of  his  writings.  In  1854, 
when  Mr.  Croker  was  seventy-four  years  old,  Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  Elwin,  much  to  their  credit,  frankly 
told  him  that  they  would  not  publish  an  article  display- 
ing an  acrimony  of  feeling  against  the  Buonapartes 
which  would  revolt  the  public  taste.  Nearly  twenty 
years  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had,  in  vain, 
remonstrated  against  the  publication  of  an  offensive 
article  on  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  at  the  very  time  when 
Marshal  Soult  was  on  an  official  visit  to  this  country. 
Mr.  Croker  could  not  see  the  indecency  of  attacking  a 
guest,  just  as  he  could  not  see  the  indecency  of  attack- 
ing an  ally. 

We  have  already  said,  however,  more  of  Mr.  Croker 
than  we  had  intended  to  say.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
discussing  his  career :  the  true  value  of  Mr.  Jennings's 
book  is  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  lives  of  other 
people.  But  there  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  book, 
which  must  be  enforced.  Mr.  Croker,  in  a  political,  not 
a  personal,  sense,  was  the  accurate  representative  of 
the  old  class  of  Tories  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Reform  Act.  And  what  a  picture  does  the  book  afford 
us  of  their  fears  and  of  their  follies  !  Mr.  Croker,  ap- 
parently quite  seriously,  wrote  in  1831,  "I  should  like 
to  know  why  a  place  like  Dunwich,  against  which  neither 
perjury  nor  bribery  can  be  charged,  should  be  dis- 
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franchisee!,  while  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  in  the 
Potteries  are  to  be  preserved  as  samples  of  purity  of 
election."  To  Mr.  Croker  it  was  a  mere  nothing  that 
Liverpool  contained  some  200,000  people,  and  that  Dun- 
wich  was  submerged  beneath  the  North  Sea.  His  was 
literally  the  creed  which  a  powerful,  though  forgotten, 
writer  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tories  :  — 

"  The  dust  of  old  Sarum  is  holy, 

In  our  hearts  live  her  ramparts  and  towers; 
No  progress  :  improvement  is  folly, 
The  foes  of  green  Gatton  are  ours." 

And  we  do  not  wonder  at  his  creed  when  we  read  of 
his  alarms.  He  genuinely  believed  that  Lord  Hert- 
ford's property  and  his  own  pension  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  Reform  Act;  "and  the  Bill  once  passed, 
good-night  to  the  Monarchy,  the  Lords,  and  the 
Church."  Experience  gave  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  prophecy,  but  it  only  induced  Mr.  Croker 
to  hazard  another.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  set 
him  wondering  how  it  was  possible  "  to  maintain  primo- 
geniture, the  Bishops,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Crown;"  and  years  afterwards  he  apparently  still 
adhered  to  his  old  errors;  for  Lord  Lonsdale  wrote  to 
him  in  1855,  "  Your  prediction  in  the  end  will  be  correct 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  it  has  been 
longer  coming  about  than  all  of  us  thought." 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  other  and  greater  men,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  example, 
shared,  in  the  first  instance,  the  fears  which  were  thus 
expressed  by  Mr.  Croker;  and  we  do  not  deny  that,  in 
the  burning  of  Bristol,  in  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  in 
the  threat  made  by  responsible  persons  to  pay  no  taxes, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  the  political  unions,  thoughtful 
men,  the  friends  of  order,  had  ample  reasons  for  anxiety 
and  alarm.  But  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between 
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the  apprehensions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  those  of  Mr. 
Croker.  The  former  was  concerned  at  the  prevalence 
of  disorder,  the  latter  at  the  transfer  of  political  power 
from  an  oligarchy  to  the  middle  classes.  The  one 
rapidly  recovered  his  composure,  and,  like  Richard  II. 
in  the  riots,  became  the  people's  leader ;  the  other  could 
never  even  reconcile  himself  to  the  new  system  or  recover 
his  political  equanimity. 

What  was  the  veil  which  obscured  Mr.  Croker's 
vision,  and  which  prevented  him  from  imitating  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  example  in  1833  ?  It  was,  we  believe,  that 
inherent  distrust  of  the  people  which  has  so  often  marred 
the  fortunes  of  the  Tory  party.  The  world  which  Mr. 
Croker  saw  and  for  which  he  lived  was  the  world  to 
which  Byron  refers  : — 

"  The  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty." 

For  the  great  mass  of  mankind  he  had  not  a  generous 
thought.  They  were  hardly  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy. 
With  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  case  was  wholly  different. 
He  habitually  thought  of  the  country,  not  of  a  class; 
and  his  measures  were  uniformly  directed  to  promote 
the  national  good  instead  of  the  personal  advantage  of 
his  acquaintances.  With  Mr.  Croker  rank  was  regarded 
with  a  reverence  which  was  absurd. 

"  I  dined  on  Saturday,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hertford  in  1832,  "  at 
the  Duchess  of  Kent's,  with  a  large  Conservative  party — four 
dukes  and  three  duchesses,  and  the  rest  of  thirty  people  in  pro- 
portion. I  was  the  only  untitled  and  almost  the  only  undecorated 
guest"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  176). 

If  it  were  possible  for  Mr.  Croker  to  forget  his  fears  in 
1832,  we  have  no  doubt  that  "  ce  monsieur  bien  dis- 
tingu6  "  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  rank  almost  with  dis- 
favour. 
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"  I  indulge  myself  in  the  satisfaction  of  answering  a  letter 
which  not  only  does  not  apply  for  a  baronetage  or  a  peerage,  but 
absolutely  dissuades  from  the  creation.  The  voracity  for  these 
things  quite  surprises  me.  I  wonder  people  do  not  begin  to  feel 
the  distinction  of  an  unadorned  name  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  408). 

Little  traits  of  this  kind  reveal  men's  real  opinions  more 
accurately  than  more  formal  documents.  The  man  who 
regarded  dukes  and  duchesses  as  a  necessary  element 
in  a  good  Conservative  party  was  not  likely  to  approve 
the  extinction  of  the  borough-owners.  The  man  who 
lived  and  died  proud  "  of  an  unadorned  name"  was 
certain  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  middle  classes. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  how  false  were 
Mr.  Croker's  predictions,  and  how  right  was  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  policy.     At  the  close  of  an  article  already  too 
long  we  cannot  enter  at  any  length  into  a  new  inquiry. 
Those  people,   indeed,  who  have  studied  most  closely 
the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  not  search  for 
its  chief  events  in  the  Parliamentary  history,  or  for  its 
chief  heroes  in  the  rolls  of  its  statesmen.     The  inventors, 
the  authors,  and  the  engineers  have  been  the  true  bene- 
factors of  the  age;    and  their  works  may  endure  when 
the  contents  of  the  Statute-book  are  forgotten.     But,  at 
the  same  time,   there  are  two  great  political  achieve- 
ments in  the  present  century  which  stand  out  among 
all  the  rest.     One  of  them  was  the  first. Reform  Act,  the 
second  of  them   the   repeal   of   the   Corn    Laws.     The 
former  gave  to  politics  the  impulse  which  the  invention 
of    the   steam-engine   gave   to   trade.     The    latter,    by 
cheapening  a  nation's  food,  increased  the  comfort  and 
multiplied  the  power  of  the  people.     To  both  Mr.  Croker 
was  opposed;   and  his  opposition  to  both  rested  on  the 
same  mistaken  views.     He  fancied  that  the  Reform  Act 
precipitated  revolution.     It  is  much  more  true  to  say 
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that  the  Reform  Act  averted  it.  He  imagined  that  free 
trade  in  corn  would  destroy  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cracy; and  the  aristocracy  have  never  been  so  strong 
as  during  the  last  thirty-eight  years.  An  aristocracy 
that  is  sustained  by  taxing  the  people's  food  may  be 
swept  away  by  a  revolution.  An  aristocracy  whose 
property  depends  on  the  same  laws  as  the  property  of 
other  people  finds  its  position  strengthened  by  every 
addition  to  the  savings  of  the  nation. 

A  few  men,  indeed,  in  our  own  time  still  talk  of  the 
virtues  of  Protection,  and  when  bad  years  come,  as  they 
have  always  come  at  intervals,  ascribe  their  advent  to 
the  existence  of  Free-trade.  We  sometimes  doubt  whether 
such  men  have  ever  thought  out  the  consequences  of  their 
own  arguments.  Do  they  realize  that,  in  1882,  the 
people  of  this  country  paid  to  foreign  nations  upwards 
of  ^63,000,000  for  grain  and  flour  alone  ?  Have  they 
reflected  on  the  many  millions  which  would  be  added  to 
this  sum  if  the  smallest  possible  protective  tax  were 
placed  on  foreign  corn  ?  Are  they  prepared,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  a  doubtful  advantage  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  landowners,  to  place  this  heavy  tax  on  the 
people  ?  Have  they  reflected  that  the  burden  of  such  a 
tax  would  be  greater  than  the  rental  of  all  the  land 
under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

For  Reform  the  British  people  are  indebted  to  Lord 
Grey.  They  owe  the  boon  of  cheap  food  to  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  old 
Tories,  with  whom  Mr.  Croker  lived,  to  resist  both  these 
measures.  In  consequence  of  Reform  Mr.  Croker  sacri- 
ficed his  political  career.  In  consequence  of  free  trade  in 
corn  he  sacrificed  his  chief  friend.  Whatever  merit  may 
be  due  to  a  man  who  lives  and  dies  obstinately  fighting 
for  a  wrong  cause  was  his.  We  can  give  him  neither 
as  a  man  of  letters  nor  as  a  man  of  affairs  other  praise. 
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THE  springs  which  regulate  the  movement  of  history 
are  occasionally  concealed  from  contemporary  observers, 
and  elude  the  researches  of  later  students.  The  char- 
acter of  a  minister  or  the  private  conversations  of  diplo- 
matists may  have  much  more  influence  on  the  progress 
of  a  negotiation  than  the  formal  documents  which  are 
periodically  published  for  the  information  of  either  par- 
liaments or  peoples.  Women,  too,  have  played  their 
part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  wife,  or  the  mis- 
tress, of  a  monarch  has  affected,  by  her  counsel  or  her 
caprice,  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But  the  lady  whose 
letters  to  her  brother  form  the  text  of  this  article  stands 
— so  far  as  we  know — in  a  niche  alone.  She  is  the  only 
instance  of  which  we  are  aware  of  a  woman,  the  wife 
of  an  ambassador,  practically  superseding  her  husband 
in  his  own  duties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  actively  inter- 
fering in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  country  to  which 
he  was  accredited.  For  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
English  history  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  or  who  has 
read  the  letters  in  this  book  1  or  the  correspondence  which 
has  been  published  elsewhere,  can  doubt  that  Madame 
de  Lieven  was  the  mainspring  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
in  London  during  that  reign,  or  that  she  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  domestic  politics  of  England 
during  the  same  time. 

1  Letters  of  Dorothea,   Princess  Lieven,   during  her  Residence 
in  London,   1812-1834.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1902.— ED. 
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That  influence  she  secured  by  the  fascination  which 
she  exercised  over  some  of  the  most  commanding  intel- 
lects of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prince  Metternich,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  M.  Guizot  were  among  those  who 
were  either  her  closest  friends  or  impassioned  admirers. 
With  Lord  Grey,  who  had  nearly  reached  his  sixtieth 
year  before  he  made  her  acquaintance,  she  was  always 
''dearest  princess;"  in  letter  after  letter  he  professed 
himself  "entirely  yours."  Her  letters  to  him  are  at 
least  as  warm  as  his  to  her.  She  said  of  them  herself  : 
"  Elles  sont  tres  intimes,  plus  intimes  que  les  siennes;" 
and  the  feelings  which  she  afterwards  inspired  in  M. 
Guizot  were  even  stronger  than  those  with  which  Lord 
Grey  regarded  her.  Yet  we  sometimes  doubt  whether, 
during  the  whole  of  her  long  residence  in  England, 
Madame  de  Lieven  ever  allowed  her  heart  to  influence 
her  head.  She  had,  throughout  those  years,  one 
dominating  passion,  which  controlled  and  overpowered 
any  lighter  affection.  Whether  she  was  the  friend  of 
Prince  Metternich,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  of 
Lord  Grey,  her  heart  from  first  to  last  was  Russian 
to  the  core.  She  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her 
own  country  and  its  rulers.  She  could  tolerate  defects 
in  a  statesman  who  was  disposed  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Russia.  She  could  not  forgive  a  minister  who  pur- 
sued an  anti-Russian  policy.  She  broke  from  Prince 
Metternich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington — just  as  she 
very  nearly  quarrelled  with  Lord  Grey — because  his  and 
their  opinions  were  not  sufficiently  Russian  for  her 
taste.  She  set,  no  doubt,  a  high  value  on  the  intimate 
relations  which  she  established  with  the  very  eminent 
men  whose  names  are  so  closely  associated  with  her 
own.  But  she  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  their  friend- 
ship, their  love,  on  the  altar  of  her  country. 
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If  Madame  de  Lieven  had  been  only  remarkable  for 
her  friendships,  her  memory  would  have  been  full  of 
interest.  But,  in  addition,  she  was  not  only  a  very 
industrious,  but  a  very  accomplished  letter-writer.  Mr. 
Guy  L'Estrange  introduced  us  in  1890  to  her  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Grey;  M.  Ernest  Daudet  has 
given  us  a  few  samples  of  her  letters  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich  and  M.  Guizot :  samples,  we  may  add,  which 
create  an  appetite  for  more.  And  Lord  Stanmore  has 
been  good  enough  to  lay  before  us  a  good  deal  of  her 
correspondence  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  has  been 
privately  printed  with  the  other  papers  of  that  states- 
man. Other  letters  from  her  have  been  published  in 
some  or  other  of  the  memoirs  of  the  times  in  which 
she  lived.  In  all  of  them  there  is  the  same  attractive 
style,  the  same  clear  reasoning,  the  same  single-hearted 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  her  country  and  its  ruling 
dynasty.  She  herself  indeed  modestly  declared  that  her 
own  letters  were  inferior  to  Lord  Grey's ;  and  that  while 
"  les  siennes  appartiennent  a  1'histoire,  les  miennes  peu- 
vent  servir  a  des  e'claircissements."  But  few  who  have 
read  the  correspondence  will  subscribe  to  this  opinion. 
There  is  a  passion  and  a  power  in  Madame  de  Lieven's 
letters  which  is  seldom  met  with  in  political  correspond- 
ence; there  is  a  keen  desire  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
persons  and  to  regulate  the  course  of  events  which 
imparts  to  them  an  historical  importance.  They  are 
instinct  with  the  life  and  breath  of  a  strong  and  resolute 
personality. 

The  letters  during  her  residence  in  London,  1812-1834, 
edited  by  Mr.  Lionel  Robinson,  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter. They  are  addressed  to  her  own  brother,  who  for 
many  years  held  "  a  post  of  confidence  "  at  the  Russian 
Court,  which  "kept  him  in  close  relations  with  the 
Emperor."  They  were  obviously  intended  for  other  eyes 
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than  those  of  her  brother,  and  they  probably  supplement 
the  communications  which  the  princess  was  addressing 
at  the  same  time  to  the  empress-mother  and  to  Count 
Nesselrode.  They  are  a  close  and  continuous  record  of 
the  course  of  domestic  politics  in  this  country,  and  of 
the  views  of  its  leading  statesmen  on  foreign  policy. 
Addressed,  as  they  are,  to  a  brother  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  writer's  passionate  attachment  to  Russia  and  its 
emperor,  they  are  necessarily  devoid  of  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  letters  to  Lord  Grey.  In  them  she 
is  the  advocate  pleading  the  cause  of  Russia;  in  these 
the  critic  reviewing  the  character  and  conduct  of  British 
statesmen. 

Dorothea  Benckendorff,  who  was  born  in  December 
1784  or  I785,1  was  the  daughter  of  a  general  in  the 
Russian  service,  who,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  was  mili- 
tary commander  at  Riga.  Her  mother,  Baroness  Char- 
lotte Schilling,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Princess  Marie 
of  Wurtemberg,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  She 
died  in  1797,  and  commended  her  four  children  to  the 
care  of  the  empress,  whom  Madame  de  Lieven  afterwards 
described  as  "a  Sister  of  Charity  upon  the  throne." 
The  empress  treated  her  from  her  earliest  infancy  with 
motherly  kindness,  and  appointed  her,  when  she  left 
school,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  Her  Court  life, 
however,  was  of  short  duration;  for,  in  1800  or  i8oi,2 
she  married  Count  [afterwards  Lieutenant-General] 
Lieven,  an  officer  who  became  envoy  at  Berlin  in  1809 
or  i8io,3  and  who  was  made  Russian  ambassador  in 
London  in  1812.  For  the  next  twenty-two  years,  the 
period  over  which  her  letters  to  her  brother  extend, 

i  Mr.    Guy   L'Estrange    says    in    December    1784;    M.    Ernest 
Daudet,  in  1784;  Mr.  Robinson,  in  December  1785. 
3  Mr.  Guy  L'Estrange  says  in  1801 ;  Mr.  Robinson,  in  1800. 
3  Mr.  Robinson  says  in  1809;  Mr.  Guy  L'Estrange,  in  1810. 
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Madame  de  Lieven  resided,  with  short  intervals,  in 
England. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  her  life  in  London  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Madame  de  Lieven  concerned  herself 
with  the  domestic  politics  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  to  which  her  husband  was  accredited.  She 
became  a  leader  of  fashion,  the  intimate  friend  of  Lady 
Jersey  and  Lady  Cowper,  a  patroness  of  Almack's,  in 
which  capacity  she  introduced,  in  1816,  the  waltz  to 
London  society.  "  Without  any  pretensions  to  beauty," 
so  wrote  Mr.  Greville,  who,  we  believe,  was  one  of  her 
many  lovers,  and  who  became,  in  later  years,  one  of  her 
correspondents,  "  she  had  so  fine  an  air  and  manner, 
and  a  countenance  so  pretty  and  so  full  of  intelligence,  as 
to  be  on  the  whole  a  very  striking  and  attractive  person. 
She  almost  immediately  took  her  place  in  the  cream  of 
the  cream  of  English  society,  forming  close  intimacies 
with  the  most  conspicuous  women  in  it,  and  assiduously 
cultivating  relations  with  the  most  remarkable  men  of  all 
parties."  Welcome  everywhere,  she  was  the  guest  of 
the  Regent  at  Brighton ;  she  "  made  the  round  of  all  the 
country  seats  of  the  kingdom."  She  told  her  brother 
that  she  was  "  literally  fought  for,"  and  that  it  was  not 
"  fashionable  "  where  she  was  not. 

Probably  during  these  years  she  was  extremely  happy. 
England  was  "beautiful,"  and  she  passed  much  of  her 
time  at  Richmond,  "  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  beautiful 
England."  But,  while  she  delighted  in  English  scenery, 
and  in  the  splendour  of  English  country  seats,  she  did 
not,  in  the  first  half-dozen  years  of  her  exile  in  London, 
reconcile  herself  completely  to  her  life.  Her  friends 
there  were  too  silent;  they  were  too  gauche;  "the 
country  itself  was  always  the  same — an  endless  chain  of 
perfections,  which  appeal  to  the  reason,  but  which  leave 
the  imagination  untouched."  England  was  a  country 
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in  which  she  might  "  be  content  to  live  for  a  time,  but  in 
which  she  could  never  wish  to  die."  And,  after  six 
years  of  it,  she  declared  that  she  had  seen  "  enough  of 
London  fogs,"  and  that  she  would  "  receive  with  delight 
the  news  of  another  appointment."  The  time  came, 
fifteen  years  later,  when  her  husband's  recall  definitely 
removed  her  from  London,  but  her  feelings  then  were 
very  different  from  her  anticipations  in  1819. 

"  Notre  existence  ici  est  honorable  et  brillante  " — so  she  wrote 
to  Lord  Aberdeen.  "  Je  1'aimerais  fort  si  je  pouvais  oublier 
1'Angleterre,  et  si  je  ne  vivais  dans  un  climat  fait  pour  les  ours. 
.  .  .  Je  me  sens  bien  loin  de  1 'Europe,  dans  ce  beau  chateau.  .  .  . 
J'ai  un  fond  de  socie"t£  agreable,  mais  le  cercle  d'ide"es  et  de 
conversation  est  bien  loin  de  ce  qui  a  fait  ma  nourriture  journal- 
iere  pendant  vingt-deux  anne"es.  C'est  bien  triste,  my  lord,  de 
quitter  des  habitudes  si  longues  et  des  habitudes  qui  m'e"taient  si 
cheres." 

Before  a  year  was  over  she  had  fled  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  established  herself  at  Paris. 

The  many  friendships  which  she  had  contracted  or 
cemented  in  England  between  1819  and  1834  were  no 
doubt  sufficient  to  account  for  this  alteration  in  her 
opinions.  But,  in  addition,  it  seems  probable  that  her 
life  from  1819  had  been  much  fuller  and  more  interesting 
than  her  life  before  that  date.  In  the  first  six  years  of 
her  long  sojourn  in  England  she  had  played  a  great 
social  part.  She  had  mingled  with  all  that  was  best 
and  brightest  in  English  society;  she  had  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  or  the  friendship  of  every  one  that  was 
worth  knowing.  But,  from  1819  downwards,  the  in- 
terest which  she  had  previously  taken  in  social  matters 
was  supplanted  by  the  greater  interest  which  she  gradu- 
ally acquired  in  politics.  From  1819  to  1825,  indeed,  she 
was  alternately  attracted  by  private  friendships  and 
political  affairs  (the  first  allusion  to  English  politics  in 
the  letters  to  her  brother  occurs  in  1823).  But  from 
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1825  her  absorption  in  politics  gave  her  comparatively 
little  leisure  for  society.  Domestic  politics  and  foreign 
policy  form  the  chief  staple  of  her  correspondence,  the 
chief  interest  of  her  life. 

This  change  in  Madame  de  Lieven's  interests  was  pro- 
bably, in  the  first  instance,  quickened  by  her  intimacy 
with  Prince  Metternich.  She  met  the  prince  at  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  and,  to  quote  the 
strong  words  of  M.  Daudet,  "  elle  s'etait  prise  de 
passion  pour  lui,  comme  lui  pour  elle."  M.  Daudet's 
words  are  amply  justified  by  the  extracts  which  he  gives 
from  her  correspondence  with  the  prince.  "  A  demain. 
Demain  je  t'aimerai  comme  tous  les  jours  de  ma  vie  I 
Mon  ami,  comme  il  m'est  doux  de  t'aimer.  C'est  une 
si  ravissante  chose."  She  longed  for  his  company;  she 
deplored  his  absence  as  a  penance.  To  the  world  at 
large  she  seemed  a  prey  to  ennui.  But  the  ennui  was 
mainly  caused  by  her  separation  from  her  lover. 

The  intimate  relations  which  Madame  de  Lieven  estab- 
lished with  the  prince  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818  were 
renewed  at  Verona  in  1822.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has 
described  in  bitter  language  Madame  de  Lieven's  pre- 
sence at  this  famous  Congress.  He  did  not  forgive  her 
for  her  neglect  of  Madame  Re"camier,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Verona.  But  even  he  admits  that 

"  les  ministres,  et  tous  ceux  qui  de"sirent  le  devenir,  sont  fiers 
d'etre  protege's  par  une  dame  qui  a  1'honneur  de  voir  M.  de  Metter- 
nich aux  heures  oh  le  grand  homme,  pour  se  de"lasser  du  poids 
des  affaires,  s'amuse  a  effiloquer  de  la  soie." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  her  salon  became  the  centre  of  all 
that  was  best  at  the  Congress.  She  said  herself  that 
there  was  not  a  single  woman  of  distinction  there,1  and 

1  The  judgment  is  a  hard  one  on  the  long  list  of  princesses 
whose  names  are  preserved  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the 
Congres  de  V drone,  p.  34;  and  on  Madame  Re"camier. 
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that  she  was  the  sole  representative  of  her  species.  At 
any  rate,  in  language  which  shows  that  she  believed  her 
brother  had  no  conception  of  her  relations  with  Prince 
Metternich,  she  wrote  : — 

"  Every  evening  the  Congress  assembles  chez  moi.  Both 
Count  Nesselrode  and  Prince  Metternich  urged  me  to  allow  this 
as  a  resource  for  them,  and  I  find  every  advantage  in  such  an 
arrangement,  because  it  brings  me  into  daily  contact  with  those 
who  are  most  noteworthy,  either  by  the  part  they  play  in  Europe 
or  by  their  personal  attractions.  I  already  knew  Prince  Metter- 
nich fairly  well  by  meeting  him  on  several  occasions ;  but  here  I 
have  associated  with  him  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  too,  who  is  the  best  and  firmest  of  my  English 
friends,  comes  to  me  constantly." 

The  society  with  which  Madame  de  Lieven  was  sur- 
rounded, and  her  long  absence  from  Russia,  induced 
her  own  fellow-countrymen  at  Verona  to  look  on  her  with 
suspicion.  In  her  own  words,  "  the  Russians,  diplo- 
mats and  others,  all  look  upon  me  as  a  foreigner."  She 
evidently,  therefore,  at  that  time  had  not  superseded  her 
husband  in  his  functions  of  ambassador.  But  there  was 
one  exception  to  the  distrust  with  which  other  Russians 
regarded  her.  It  was  at  Verona  that  she  gained  the 
friendship  of  Count  Nesselrode,  the  most  distinguished 
of  them  all.  Her  friendship  with  Count  Nesselrode 
gave  her  a  new  interest  in  politics.  The  count  had  pro- 
bably the  perspicacity  to  see  that  he  could  derive  the 
most  valuable  information  from  a  woman  of  his  own 
race,  whose  singular  qualities  gave  her  supremacy  in 
every  society  which  she  entered,  and  who  was  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  the  first  man  in  England  and  the  first 
man  in  Austria.  Thenceforward  the  princess  became 
the  count's  correspondent.  Their  letters  have,  so  far, 
not  been  published ;  but  we  suspect  that  they  were  both 
frequent  and  long.  "  I  have  been  writing  a  long  letter 
to  Count  Nesselrode,"  so  she  wrote  on  one  occasion  to 
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her  brother.  "  A  volume  of  writing  for  Count  Nessel- 
rode  has  exhausted  all  my  strength,"  she  added  on 
another.  It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  therefore, 
that,  after  Verona,  Count  Nesselrode  began  to  rely  on 
her  reports  rather  than  on  those  of  her  husband;  and 
that,  from  this  date,  she  gradually  took  the  increasing 
interest  in  politics  which  has  given  an  historical  import- 
ance to  her  letters. 

The  Congress  of  Verona,  whose  most  distinguished 
members  were  passing  their  evenings  in  Madame  de 
Lieven's  salon,  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  Europe.  Before  it  assembled,  Austria  and 
Russia  had  acted  together,  and  had  desired  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world  by  imposing  their  own  decisions 
upon  the  people  of  the  Continent.  The  British  Foreign 
Office,  moreover,  under  Lord  Castlereagh's  guidance, 
had  sympathized  with  the  policy  which  had  inspired  the 
Holy  Alliance.  But  Lord  Castlereagh's  tragic  death 
occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  assembly  of  the  Congress. 
Russia  and  Austria  drifted  apart  at  its  deliberations, 
the  former  country  supporting,  the  latter  disliking,  the 
interference  of  France  in  Spain,  which  almost  immedi- 
ately resulted  from  it;  and  the  Holy  Alliance  never 
recovered  from  the  divergent  attitudes  of  the  two 
empires.  At  Verona  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Castlereagh,  supported  the  Austrian  view;  and,  if  no 
other  great  question  had  agitated  the  council-chambers 
of  Europe,  Austria  and  Great  Britain  might  have  drawn 
closer  together.  In  the  East,  however,  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence  was  raising  issues  which  were  attract- 
ing the  attention  and  exciting  the  sympathy  of  Western 
Europe.  Russia,  the  hereditary  foe  of  Turkey,  was 
naturally  inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks;  Austria,  jealous  of  Russia's  progress 
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towards  Constantinople,  was  anxious,  on  the  contrary, 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
brutal  measures  which  the  Turks  adopted  to  stamp  out 
insurrection  ultimately  produced  an  alliance  between 
Russia,  France,  and  England,  which  led  to  the  Treaty 
of  London,  the  most  important  arrangement  of  Mr. 
Canning's  life,  and,  after  his  death,  to  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  The  fall  of  Lord  Goderich's  short-lived 
ministry  and  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  power  led  to  another  change  of  policy  in  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  The  battle  of  Navarino  was  formally 
declared  to  be  an  untoward  event;  the  new  British 
ministry  looked  with  cold  disapproval  on  the  proposals 
which  were  subsequently  made  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  when  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1828  broke  out  the  Prime  Minister  hardly 
attempted  to  conceal  his  distrust  of  Russia. 

These  events  had  a  marked  effect  on  Madame  de 
Lieven's  opinions.  "  Russian  to  the  core,"  as  she 
described  herself,  she  could  not  brook  an  anti-Russian 
feeling  in  her  most  intimate  friends.  Her  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  rapidly  changed.  After  the  fatal 
illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  spring  of  1827  she  per- 
suaded herself  that  the  struggle  in  the  Cabinet  was  one 
between  "  Gothic  ideas  and  modern  tendencies,"  and 
that  in  this  contest  it  was  the  first  duty  "  of  every  good 
Russian  to  support  Mr.  Canning." 

"  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  and  he  is  honest.  He  is 
not  a  Jacobin,  and  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  English  Cabinet 
who  is  well  disposed,  entirely  well  disposed,  towards  Russia.  He 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Austrian  policy,  and  as  anti-Turk  as 
it  is  possible  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but  deplore 
the  imprudence  of  his  speeches.  A  man  whom  vanity  and  success 
carry  away  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  his  words  a  meaning  at 
variance  with  his  intentions  is  not  a  statesman.  I  regret  it,  but 
we  have  cause  to  love  Canning,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  other 
considerations  do  not  trouble  me." 
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Mr.  Canning,  indeed,  surrounded  by  many  difficulties, 
did  not  pursue  the  anti-Turkish  policy  with  the  impetu- 
osity which  she  had  expected. 

"  A  man  may  be  bold  enough  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  second 
rank,  and  yet  lose  his  courage  in  the  first;  and  such  has  been 
Mr.  Canning's  case.  At  last,  however,  he  is  moving  and  with 
us,  and  to  hold  back  is  impossible.  Once  Mr.  Canning  embarks, 
the  ship  must  start  on  her  course;  the  difficulty  has  been  to 
start,  to  induce  him  to  go  on  board." 

The  anchor  was  weighed  :  the  Treaty  of  London  was 
signed.  But  the  ship  had  hardly  started  on  her  voyage 
before  she  lost  her  pilot. 

"  We  have  just  lost  Canning.  I  say  '  we,'  because  his  loss 
really  touches  us  personally.  I  say  '  we  '  also  as  Russians,  for  he 
was  the  sincere  friend  and  ally  of  Russia." 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  Madame  de  Lieven  should 
prefer  "the  minister  friendly  to  the  Greeks  to  the 
minister  friendly  to  the  Turks;"  her  preference  for  Mr. 
Canning  naturally  affected  her  relations  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  We  have  already  seen  that  she  had 
described  the  duke  at  Verona  as  the  best  and  firmest  of 
her  English  friends.  Two  years  before  she  had  said 
of  him — 

"  He  is  charming,  agreeable,  and  accommodating  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  is  a  most  excellent  resource  for  us,  and  quite  happy 
if  one  will  pet  him.  The  truth  is  that  London  bores  him,  and 
he  is  never  so  much  at  ease  as  in  our  house." 

And  in  1826,  when  the  duke  accepted  a  mission  to  con- 
vey George  IV. 's  congratulations  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  she  told  her 
brother — 

"  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  going  to  see  our  country;  and  I  am 
sure  that  his  visit  will  be  greeted  with  much  satisfaction  by  the 
emperor  and  our  people.  I  rejoice  in  anticipation,  both  in  his 
success  and  in  the  impressions  of  our  country  which  he  will  bring 
back.  He  is  the  finest  and  noblest  character  of  the  day;  and  he 
is  probably  even  more  distinguished  by  his  feelings  than  even 
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by  his  high  military  reputation.  The  visit  he  is  paying  to  our 
country  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  him,  and  England  could  not  send 
an  ambassador  more  worthy  of  the  great  occasion." 

Alas  !  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina.  A  few 
months  afterwards  she  denounced  the  duke's  conduct 
in  opposing  Mr.  Canning  as  "bad,  perfidious,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  country;"  and  in  1828  she  wrote:  "  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  Prime  Minister;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  Austrian.  He  prefers  the  trickiness  of 
M.  de  Metternich  to  the  straightforwardness  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas."  His  own  friends  in  the  Cabinet 
"  are  overawed  by  that  despot  Wellington."  "  If  only 
I  could  wring  the  neck  of  this  government,  how  pleased 
I  should  be!"  The  duke  has  no  principles;  to  do 
nothing  is  the  ruling  principle  of  his  policy.  Bad  faith 
and  impotency  are  the  characteristics  of  his  government. 
He  has  not  even  the  merit  of  courage.  "  A  greater 
coward  at  bottom  than  this  great  captain  could  not  be 
found." 

We  have  quoted  these  extravagant  utterances  of  an 
angry  woman  to  show  how  little  value  can  be  attached 
to  Madame  de  Lieven's  judgment  of  men.  Her  opinions 
of  public  men,  of  their  character,  and  of  their  capacity 
almost  entirely  depended  on  their  Russian  policy.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  duke's  conduct  gave  her 
some  cause  for  annoyance.  We  are  not  now  alluding  so 
much  to  his  anti-Russian  policy,  though,  if  we  may 
apply  a  modern  phrase,  we  think  that  his  Grace,  in  1828, 
"put  his  money  on  the  wrong  horse."  But  we  have 
Lord  Palmerston's  testimony  that  the  duke  had  allowed 
"a  great  many  little  things  to  set  him  against  the 
Lievens,"  and  that  his  dislike  of  Russia  was  founded 
"on  strong  personal  feeling."  He  persuaded  himself, 
too,  that  from  the  formation  of  his  government  M.  and 
Madame  de  Lieven  had  been  engaged  (as  principals)  in 
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intrigues  to  deprive  him  of  power;  that  they  had  mis- 
represented at  St.  Petersburg  all  that  he  had  done;  and 
that  he  would  be  amply  justified  in  insisting  on  their 
recall.  If,  then,  Madame  de  Lieven  was  guilty  of  using 
terms  of  exaggerated  censure  when  she  was  writing  of 
the  duke,  the  duke,  on  his  side,  did  not  measure  his 
language  when  he  was  writing  of  Madame  de  Lieven; 
and,  if  we  think  Madame  de  Lieven's  abuse  undignified 
and  in  bad  taste,  we  fear  that  wre  must  add  that  the 
duke's  language  was  not  quite  worthy  of  him. 

Provocation,  indeed,  the  duke  had.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  show  that  he  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  Lievens 
had  been  "parties  to  all  party  intrigues  against"  his 
administration.  Madame  de  Lieven  herself  said  thai: 
11  to  know  everything  and  to  meddle  in  nothing  "  were 
her  two  chief  duties.  But,  if  she  managed  to  know  most 
things,  no  one  can  read  her  correspondence  without  per- 
ceiving that  she  meddled  in  a  great  many.  A  personal 
friend  of  George  IV.,  in  constant  intercourse  with  him, 
she  certainly  did  her  best  to  influence  him  against  his 
Prime  Minister.  She  probably  did  more.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  closing  months  of  the  reign,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  used  his  utmost  influence  with  the  king 
to  induce  him  to  dispense  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
services.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  least  reput- 
able of  the  many  sons  of  George  III.  There  were 
stories  current  about  him  in  1829  and  1830  which  might 
have  made  any  woman  shrink  from  his  society;  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  Madame  de  Lieven 
was  in  daily  communication  with  him.  It  may  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say — as  Lord  Ellenborough  says — that 
'*  Madame  de  Lieven  [was1]  endeavouring  to  form  a 
government  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Ultra 
Tories,  the  Canningites,  and  some  Whigs;"  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  acting  in  a  manner 
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unusual  in  a  lady  in  her  position,  and  which  accounts 
for  and  explains  the  duke's  resentment.1 

It  probably  cost  Madame  de  Lieven  only  a  slight 
pang  to  separate  from  the  duke.  But  the  years  in 
which  she  drifted  from  him  were  destined  to  witness  the 
rupture  of  her  relations  with  another  statesman,  who 
held  a  much  warmer  corner  of  her  heart.  The  cause 
and  even  the  date  of  her  estrangement  from  Prince 
Metternich  are,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  unknown.  M. 
Daudet  thinks  that  it  had  commenced  in  1823,  and  that 
"  elle  [la  rupture]  leur  fut  sans  doute  imposee  par  Tim- 
possibilite  de  se  voir  et  de  vaincre  les  obstacles  qui  les 
separaient."  The  rupture  was,  at  any  rate,  complete  in 
1827,  when  the  prince  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
another  lady.  But  we  doubt  whether  M.  Daudet  is  right 
in  thinking  that  absence  alone  could  have  caused  the 
breach.  Through  long  years  of  separation  Madame  de 
Lieven  maintained  unbroken  her  friendship  for  Lord 
Grey;  and,  fond  as  she  was  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  she  had  never  felt  for  him  the  passionate 
admiration  with  wrhich  Prince  Metternich  had  inspired 
her.  We  suspect,  though  we  cannot  prove,  that  her 
rupture  with  the  prince,  like  her  quarrel  with  the  duke, 
was  due  to  political  causes.  In  the  years  which  suc- 

1  Her  quarrel  with  the  duke  was  only  temporary.  Partly, 
perhaps,  because  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  question  removed 
the  chief  cause  of  difference ;  and  partly,  we  suspect,  in  conse- 
quence of  hints  from  Russia,  she  managed  to  re-establish 
her  old  friendly  relations  with  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
duke  had  the  good  sense  to  meet  her  advances.  "  He  went  to 
see  my  children  in  the  country  during  my  absence.  This  called 
for  a  little  politeness  on  my  part,  so  I  wrote  to  him.  He  came 
to  see  me  yesterday,  and  we  ended  by  saying  quite  tender 
things  to  each  other."  The  reconciliation  was  so  marked  that 
Lord  Grey  told  her  that  he  must  "  congratulate  the  duke  on 
having  so  thoroughly  subjugated  "  her  (Letters  to  Lord  Grey, 
vol.  i.,  p.  211). 
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ceeded  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  policy  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  both  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
widely  diverged,  and  Madame  de  Lieven  was  always 
ready  to  censure  the  course  which  Prince  Metternich 
was  pursuing.  The  old  Metternich,  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  so  violently  in  love  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  been 
replaced  in  her  imagination  by  a  new  Metternich,1  with 
whom  she  had  no  sympathy.  She  lived  to  regard  her 
former  lover  as  the  greatest  rascal  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ((( le  plus  grand  coquin  du  monde "),  and  to 
record  her  pleasure  on  hearing  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
say  that  he  had  never  shared  the  opinion  of  his  being  a 
great  statesman. 

It  was  at  about  the  time  at  which  she  first  met  Prince 
Metternich  that  she  commenced  the  remarkable  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Grey  which  Mr.  Guy  L'Estrange 
has  given  us.2  During  the  first  years  the  letters  which 
passed  between  them  were  infrequent,  and  they  only 
gradually  assumed  the  appearance  of  extreme  affection 
which  they  ultimately  wore.  Politics  at  one  moment 
indeed  seemed  likely  to  separate  her  from  Lord  Grey,  as 
they  had  already  estranged  her  from  Prince  Metternich 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  She  actually  told  him,  in 
1827,  that  she  should  consider  "as  personal  anything 
[he  might]  say  having  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Treaty  [of  London].*' 

1  Lord  Grey,  in  writing  to  her  in  1827,  said,  "  Even  the  Nouveau 
Metternich  has  disappeared  from  the  scene;"  and  he  is  evidently 
employing  an  epithet  which  Madame  de  Lieven  had  previously 
used  (Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  p.  68). 

2  The  published  correspondence  with  Lord  Grey  begins  in 
September  1824;  and  Mr.  L'Estrange  says  that  the  earliest  of 
Lord  Grey's  letters  to  her  which  has  been  preserved  is  dated 
October  1823.  She,  herself,  however — in  arranging  the  corre- 
spondence in  1834 — told  Lord  Grey  that  "  it  begins  in  the  year 
1819  "  (Correspondence,  vol.  iii.,  p.  32,  note). 
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Lord  Grey  had  the  good  sense  to  reply — 

"  You  threaten  me,  and  it  is  to  me  a  severe  threat,  that,  if  I 
take  the  part  which  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  take  on  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  you  will  consider  it  a  personal  offence.  This,  of  course, 
precludes  all  discussion.  I  must  submit  to  the  penalty,  if  I  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  it;  but,  in  my  turn,  I  must  add  not 
a  threat,  but  the  expression  of  a  resolution,  equally  sincere  and 
equally  firm,  that,  if  our  friendship  is  broken  off  on  this  ground, 
it  never  can  be  renewed." 

This  firm  language  had  a  good  effect,  and,  though 
Lord  Grey  and  she  frequently  differed  in  opinion  during 
the  succeeding  years,  their  differences  led  to  no  inter- 
ruption either  of  their  friendship  or  of  the  correspond- 
ence to  which  the  student  of  history  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  is  so  much  indebted.  Madame  de  Lieven 
seems  instinctively  to  have  realized  that  Lord  Grey  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  only  possible  successor. 
"  Take  office,  my  dear  lord,"  so  she  wrote  to  him  in 
October  1828.  "Take  office,  my  dear  lord,"  she 
repeated  a  few  days  afterwards;  "  but  then  you  will  not. 
And  the  last  is  the  plain  truth;  for,  if  you  only  wished 
it,  you  could  become  Premier."  "  The  evening  papers 
of  last  night  already  named  you  as  Privy  Seal.  This 
offends  me,  for  I  will  hear  of  no  half-measures  for  you. 
As  I  have  already  told  you,  the  place  you  have  to  take  is 
the  first  place.  I  see  in  you  the  only  man  capable  of 
governing  England."  These  expressions  were  not  per- 
haps very  discreet  when  they  came  from  the  pen  of  an 
ambassador's  wife.  But  they  were  the  not  unnatural 
tribute  of  a  clever  woman  to  the  prominent  statesman 
who  was  her  most  intimate  friend.  They  prepare  us,  at 
any  rate,  for  the  genuine  joy  with  which  she  received 
the  news  that  Lord  Grey  had  been  instructed  to  form  a 
ministry.1 

1  Lord  Grey's  first  act,  on  returning  from  the  king,  was  appar- 
ently to  send  her  a  short  note  informing  her  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  form  a  new  administration. 
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"  You  can  imagine  how  delighted  I  am,  my  dear  lord.  Honour 
paid  to  you  is  as  dear  to  me  as  if  it  were  paid  to  myself,  and  you 
have  the  most  sincere  good  wishes  of  my  affectionate  friendship. 
.  .  .  Good  night,  my  dear  lord;  sleep  well;  husband  your  health 
and  strength,  and  all  will  go  well." 

But,  amidst  her  personal  pleasure  at  the  accession  of 
her  most  intimate  friend  to  the  first  place  in  the  ministry, 
she  did  not  allow  herself  to  neglect  the  interests  of  her 
own  country.  She  at  once  asked  Lord  Grey  to  leave 
Lord  Heytesbury  at  St.  Petersburg  (a  request  intel- 
ligible enough  to  any  one  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  Lord  Heytesbury's  unpublished  diary,  and  who 
is  consequently  aware  of  the  high  opinion  which  he  had 
formed  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas),  and  to  entrust  the 
Foreign  Office  to  Lord  Palmerston,1  whom  a  year  before 
she  had  described  as  "an  adherent,"  and  who  she  now 
told  her  brother  was  "  perfect  in  every  way." 

At  this  moment  Madame  de  Lieven  must  have  thought 
that  she  had  secured  all  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
obtain.  After  more  than  seventeen  years  of  life  in  Eng- 
land she  had  lived  to  see  her  "  most  affectionate  "  friend 
Prime  Minister,  and  a  man  of  her  own  preference,  who 
thirteen  years  before  had  been  her  partner  in  the  first 
waltz  she  had  danced  in  London,  Foreign  Secretary. 
But  even  the  most  fascinating  of  women  cannot  control 
the  conduct  of  statesmen;  and  Madame  de  Lieven,  in 
the  next  few  years,  found  herself  almost  as  hopelessly 
opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  as 
she  had  been  some  years  before  at  variance  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Russia  was  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate in  the  period  which  is  covered  by  the  administra- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Grey.  In  the 
time  of  the  duke  she  was  pursuing  a  policy  in  the  East 

1  Lord  Grey  had  intended  to  give  the  Foreign  Office  to  Lord 
Lansdowne. 
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with  which  English  Liberals  were  sympathizing,  and  a 
Tory  Cabinet  was  in  office.  In  the  time  of  Lord  Grey 
she  was  pursuing  a  policy  towards  Holland,  she  was 
forced  into  a  policy  towards  Poland,  which  every  Eng- 
lish Liberal  disliked,  and  she  had  to  reckon  with  a 
Liberal  ministry  in  England. 

The  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  in  which 
Lord  Palmerston  played  so  great  a  share,  was  naturally 
distasteful  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  the  first  considerable  modification  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  1815;  and,  on  the  other, 
it  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Holland, 
whose  eldest  son  was  brother-in-law  to  the  emperor.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  altogether  surprising  that  Russia 
should  have  hesitated  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  November 
1831,  under  which  the  separation  was  finally  effected. 
There  were,  indeed,  rumours  that  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador and  his  wife  were  themselves  opposed  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  and  were  encouraging  the  King  of 
Holland  to  resist  its  acceptance.  Lord  Grey  alluded  to 
this  rumour,  in  writing  to  Madame  de  Lieven,  on 
December  15,  1831,  and  drew  from  her  a  reply  which  is 
too  long  to  quote  here,  but  which  showed  that  the  accu- 
sation had  severely  tried  her  temper.  It  so  happened 
that  another  circumstance  at  the  moment  was  sorely 
straining  Madame  de  Lieven's  patience.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Poles,  which  had  been  perhaps  another  con- 
sequence of  the  unrest  which  had  almost  universally 
followed  "the  glorious  days  of  July,"  was  practically 
suppressed,  and  Prince  Czartoryski,  who  had  been  the 
head  of  the  Revolutionary  Government,  had  escaped  to 
this  country.  He  called  on  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Grey 
invited  him  to  dinner  to  meet  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
incident  threw  the  Lievens  into  a  fury.  The  husband 
called  on  Lord  Palmerston  and  lodged  a  formal  remon- 
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strance.  The  wife  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  Lord 
Grey,  complaining  of  his  receiving  "a  State  criminal, 
convicted  of  high  treason  against  his  sovereign — a 
sovereign  who  is  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  England." 
Lord  Grey,  after  saying  "  that  to  any  one  else  my 
answer  would  have  been  short :  that  it  neither  became  a 
Foreign  Minister  to  offer,  nor  me  to  receive  such  a  com- 
munication, ' '  proceeded  to  explain  and  justify  his  conduct. 
But  the  lady  did  not  immediately  recover  her  temper.  In 
the  angry  correspondence  which  ensued,  Madame  de 
Lieven  became  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  "  dear," 
instead  of  "dearest"  princess,  and  Lord  Grey  became 
only  most  "sincerely"  instead  of  most  "affection- 
ately "  hers.  After  a  few  days*  reflection,  indeed,  both 
parties  to  the  quarrel  resumed  their  old  relations  of  in- 
timate friendship.  But  the  wound,  we  suspect,  con- 
tinued to  rankle.  In  no  part  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  long  correspondence  with  Lord  Grey  are  the  letters 
on  either  side  so  short,  so  infrequent,  and  so  full  of 
reproaches,  as  in  the  months  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  quarrel.  Before  it  she  said  :  "  People  would 
have  to  be  very  clever  ever  to  know  whether  I  am  Whig 
or  Tory.  I  only  display  one  colour — that  is  yours,  I  am 
Grey."  After  her  quarrel  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  "  I 
shall  continue  to  cultivate  Lord  Grey,  though  he  bores 
me  not  a  little." 

Happily,  however,  in  May  1832,  one  cause  of  differ- 
ence was  removed  by  the  conditional  ratification  of  the 
Belgian  treaty  by  Russia,  and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Lord  Grey  and  Madame  de  Lieven  was  resumed 
almost  at  its  former  length  and  on  its  previous  terms 
of  affectionate  intimacy.  At  this  point,  however, 
her  letters  to  her  brother  were  almost  entirely  dis- 
continued, and  we  lose  the  advantage  which  they  up  to 
that  time  supply  of  a  running  commentary  on  her  corre- 
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spondence  with  Lord  Grey.  The  loss  is  the  more  seri- 
ous because  the  relations  between  this  country  and 
Russia  again  became  strained.  Both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East  of  Europe  the  policy  which  Russia  was 
adopting  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  In  the  West,  Russia  disapproved  the 
active  interference  of  France  and  England,  which  placed 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  in  security  on  the  throne  of 
Belgium.  In  the  East,  the  intervention  of  Russia 
arrested  the  progress  of  Mehemet  Ali  towards  Constan- 
tinople, and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi. 
Thenceforward  Lord  Palmerston  was  inspired  by  a 
jealous  suspicion  of  all  that  Russia  had  done  and  was 
doing,  and  gradually  drifted  into  the  policy  of  hostility 
which  was  ultimately  consummated  in  the  Crimean 
War. 

To  Madame  de  Lieven,  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  came 
as  a  cruel  surprise.  He  was  the  minister  of  her  own 
selection,  who  owed  his  position  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  she  thought,  to  her  own  recommendation.  In  1830 
she  had  considered  him  "perfect  in  every  way;"  in 
1832  she  described  him  as  "  a  poor  small-minded  crea- 
ture, wounded  in  his  vanity,  who  wants  a  great  warlike 
demonstration  behind  which  he  hopes  to  conceal  his 
blunders."  In  1833  she  confessed  to  hating  him,  and 
she  had  fresh  cause  for  her  hatred.  For  Lord  Palmer- 
ston had  selected  Sir  Stratford  Canning  as  Lord  Heytes- 
bury's  successor  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  insisted  on 
his  appointment,  though  Madame  de  Lieven  had  assured 
him  that  he  was  not  a  persona  grata  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  Madame  de  Lieven  appealed  to  Lord  Grey. 
But  the  Prime  Minister,  whom  she  described  about  this 
time  "  as  such  a  thorough  old  woman  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  mentioning  him,"  declined  to  interfere.  In 
the  negotiations  which  attended  this  unfortunate 
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appointment  Madame  de  Lieven  undoubtedly  showed 
less  tact  than  temper.  But  her  interference,  which  irri- 
tated Lord  Palmerston,  in  no  way  condones  that  minis- 
ter's conduct.  There  is,  happily,  hardly  another  instance 
in  history  in  which  an  ambassador  has  been  appointed 
to  a  foreign  Court  against  the  known  wishes  of  its  sove- 
reign;  and  diplomacy  would  become  impossible  if  the 
course  which  Lord  Palmerston  pursued  in  this  matter 
was  ordinarily  followed. 

The  appointment  was  the  more  unfortunate  because  it 
led  to  a  breach  in  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia. 
The  emperor  refused  to  receive  Sir  Stratford,  and  the 
British  ministry  did  not  venture  to  send  him  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  embassy  remained  vacant,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  De  Lievens  were  recalled  from  Lon- 
don. Possibly  Count  Nesselrode  may  have  thought  that 
their  influence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  was  no  longer 
useful.  There  are  some  grounds  for  presuming  that, 
even  during  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration, 
he  had  thought  Madame  de  Lieven  too  ready  to  break 
from  the  men,  on  whom  she  was  mainly  dependent  for 
the  information  which  she  was  instrumental  in  procur- 
ing. After  Lord  Grey's  accession  to  office  he  must  have 
been  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
was  so  near  her  heart,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  of  her 
own  choosing,  were  drifting  into  a  policy  of  pronounced 
antagonism  to  Russia.  He  may,  therefore,  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  terminate,  at  any  rate  for  a  time, 
her  husband's  mission.  She,  indeed,  herself  attributed 
her  recall  to  Lord  Palmerston.  A  few  months  after  her 
arrival  in  Russia  she  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  one  of 
the  unpublished  letters  which  have  been  opened  to  us 
by  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Stanmore — 

"  II  m'est  prouve*  depuis  mon  arrive*  en  Russie  que  c'est  a  Lord 
Palmerston   que  je  dois   d 'avoir   quitte",   pour  toujours   peut-etre, 
II 
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cette  Angleterre  que  j'aime  tant.  M.  de  Talleyrand  me  disait  un 
jour,  '  II  de"pendra  toujours  d'un  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
quelque  mediocre  qu'il  soit,  de  chasser  un  ambassadeur, '  et  voila 
ce  qu'il  a  voulu,  et  ce  qui  est  arrive"." 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  did  his  best  to  gild  the  pill 
which  the  De  Lievens  had  to  swallow.  The  husband 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Czarevitch;  the  wife  was 
made  lady-in-waiting  to  the  empress.  But  the  splendour 
of  the  Russian  Court  could  not  reconcile  Madame  de 
Lieven  to  the  tedium  of  Russian  society  or  the  severity 
of  a  Russian  climate.  Her  health  broke  down;  the 
death  of  two  of  her  sons  increased  her  disinclination 
to  remain  in  St.  Petersburg;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1835  she  fled  to  Berlin,  to  Baden-Baden,  and  to 
Paris. 

It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  examine  too  closely  the 
reasons  which  induced  her  to  leave  Russia.  Her  own 
health  necessitated  her  doing  so ;  and  the  rumours  which 
were  whispered  about  her  flight,  and  to  which  M. 
Daudet  refers,  need  not  be  repeated  in  these  pages.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  the  emperor,  for  some 
reason,  resented  her  going.  She  herself  said  that  he 
would  never  forgive  her;  and  in  her  later  correspond- 
ence there  is  none  of  the  enthusiasm  for  Russia  and  the 
emperor  that  breathes  through  her  earlier  letters.  The 
emperor,  indeed,  displayed  his  annoyance  at  her  absence 
in  a  manner  which  was  hardly  worthy  of  him.  He 
refused  her  husband  leave  to  go  and  see  her.  He  per- 
suaded M.  de  Lieven  to  show  his  disapproval  of  her 
residence  in  Paris,  and  even  to  threaten  to  deprive  her 
of  the  means  of  living  out  of  Russia.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  he  did  not  permit  her  husband  to  announce 
to  her  the  death  of  a  third  son,  which  she  only  learned 
through  a  letter  addressed  to  him  being  returned  to  her 
through  the  post  with  the  word  "  dead  "  written  on  the 
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envelope.1  Though  he  received  her  surviving  sons,  he 
never  mentioned  their  mother's  name  to  them.  He 
treated  her  as  though  she  were  dead.  These  allusions 
will  perhaps  explain  her  cry  of  anguish  to  M.  Guizot : 
"  Je  fremissais  d'avance  en  songeant  de  Tavenir  de  mes 
enfans.  Quel  pays!  quel  maitre  !  quel  pere  !  helas!" 
or  her  equally  bitter  saying  to  Lord  Grey,  "  You,  at 
any  rate,  do  not  ask  the  Emperor  Nicholas  if  you  may 
dare  to  love  me,  and  whether  you  may  dare  to  tell 
me  so." 

The  years,  in  fact,  from  1835  to  1839 — the  year  when 
her  husband  died — were  the  unhappiest  in  Madame  de 
Lieven's  life.  She  said  of  herself  in  1835  that  "  she  was 
nothing  but  a  waif  in  the  world."  She  added  in  1836, 
"  Condemned,  as  I  am  condemned,  by  our  terrible 
climate  to  live  exiled  from  my  native  land,  separated 
from  my  husband,  and  forbidden  by  a  thousand  social 
reasons  to  go  and  live  in  the  country  that  I  love  best  of 
all  in  the  world  after  my  own,  my  lot  is,  indeed,  a  sad 
one."  She  had,  however,  already  formed  a  salon  at 
Paris,  which  all  the  foremost  men  in  France  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting.  She  was  still  continuing  her 
correspondence  with  Lord  Grey.  She  had  of  late  com- 
menced a  new  correspondence  with  Lord  Aberdeen ;  and 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  forming  relations  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  M.  Guizot,  which  were  destined  to  bring 
her,  in  her  old  age,  an  enduring  happiness,  which  she 
had,  perhaps,  never  previously  known. 

1  This  son,  it  is  fair  to  say,  had  incurred  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure, and  died  in  America  (Correspondence  with  Lord  Grey, 
see  vol.  i.,  p.  xviii.).  But  the  husband  knew  of  his  boy's  death 
four  months  before  Madame  de  Lieven  heard  of  it.  "  To  me, 
the  boy's  mother,  he  does  not  write  because  I  am  out  of  favour 
at  Court.  Russia  is,  indeed,  a  horrible  country,  when  a  man  must 
thus  abdicate  all  natural  sentiments,  and  shrink  from  fulfilling 
the  most  common  and  sacred  duties  of  life  "  (ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  282). 
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In  former  days  she  had  conceived  a  poor  opinion  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.  She  had  regarded  him  as  "  a  wretched 
minister"  and  "a  poor  diplomatist";  and  though,  as 
far  back  as  1829,  she  had  become  great  friends  with  him 
during  a  visit  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  had  received 
from  him  many  confidences,  she  told  her  brother  at  that 
time  that  his  thoughts  were  "mean  and  cowardly." 
Possibly  her  increasing  dislike  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy  drew  her  more  closely  to  his  predecessor 
at  the  Foreign  Office;  at  any  rate,  in  the  autumn  of  1832 
she  commenced  the  correspondence  with  him  which  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  For  some  time  these  letters  have 
only  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  communications 
of  a  lady  wrho  wras  exceptionally  well  informed  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  world.  But  from 
Lord  Aberdeen's  accession  to  office  in  1841  they  have  a 
higher  importance.  For  Madame  de  Lieven  had  then 
become  the  chosen  friend  of  M.  Guizot,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, she  had  excellent  opportunities  of  cementing  the 
entente  cordiale  between  her  two  friends,  whom  she 
regarded  as  "la  personnification  de  la  paix,  de  1'hon- 
neur,  de  la  bonne  foi  politique  dans  leur  acceptation  la 
plus  large."  In  that  anxious  moment,  when  the  peace  of 
the  world  was  threatened  by  an  obscure  quarrel  between 
French  and  English  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  she 
laboured,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  to  prevent  war. 
Her  intimacy  with  M.  Guizot  enabled  her  to  place  before 
Lord  Aberdeen  the  exact  views  of  the  government  of 
France.  She  repeated  to  him  all  that  M.  Guizot  had 
said  in  his  praise;  she  made  M.  Guizot  read  and  re-read 
Lord  Aberdeen's  warm  appreciation  of  his  policy;  and 
in  this  way  she  played  a  prominent  part  in  effecting 
and  preserving  the  good  understanding  between  France 
and  England  which  these  two  ministers  established, 
and  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the 
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happiest  features  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Her  great  intimacy  with  M.  Guizot  commenced  in 
1837.  After  dinner  with  the  Countess  of  Boigne  at 
Chatenay  they  rambled  together  into  the  park,  "  et  la, 
seul  a  seul,  ils  se  sont  confesses;  Tun  a  1'autre,  la  tris- 
tesse  dont  leur  ame  est  pleine;"  and  M.  Guizot, 

"  touche  par  ces  accens,  remue"  jusqu'aux  entrailles  par  la  pense"e 
d'une  ame  a  consoler,  a  relever,  a  guerir,  a  pris  1'engagement 
qu'a  peu  de  temps  de  la  il  lui  rapellera  en  ces  termes,  '  Souvenez- 
vous  que  la  premiere  parole  qui  nous  a  vraiment  unis,  c'est :  Vous 
ne  serez  plus  seule.'  " 

In  the  happiness  of  her  new  friendship  Madame  de 
Lieven  definitely  abandoned  all  idea  of  leaving  Paris. 
**  Elle  s'y  fixera,  uniquement  preoccup6  d'arranger  sa 
vie  pour  Guizot."  When  he  was  in  Paris  M.  Guizot 
called  on  her  twice  every  day ;  when  he  was  absent  from 
her  he  never  passed  a  day  without  writing  to  her. 

"  II  est  1'unique  joie  de  sa  vie,  sa  lumiere  et  sa  conscience.  Elle 
n'a  plus  que  lui.  II  est  le  seul  a  qui  elle  se  soit  re've'le'6  telle 
qu'elle  est,  le  seul  qui  la  connaisse,  le  seul  a  qui  elle  dit  tout,  et 
le  seul  aussi  dont  la  parole  ait  assez  d'efficacite"  pour  apporter  quel- 
que  soulagement  aux  e"preuves  et  aux  soucis  dont  le  fardeau 
1'accable. " 

It  may  be  asked  why,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1839,  this  touching  friendship  did  not  lead  to  mar- 
riage. M.  Guizot  himself  supplied  the  answer  in  writ- 
ing to  Lord  Aberdeen  immediately  after  her  death  : 

"  II  me  revient  que  quelques  personnes,  en  Angleterre  comme 
en  France,  croyent  et  disent  que  nous  etions  mane's  en  secret.  Si 
ce  propos  1£  vous  arrive,  je  vous  prie  de  le  dementir  absolument. 
Rien  de  secret  ne  nous  eut  convenu,  ni  a  1'un,  ni  a  1'autre.  De 
plus,  je  n'aurais  jamais  £pous£  personne  sans  lui  donner  mon  nom, 
et  elle  tenait  au  sien.  Nous  avions  raison  tous  deux." 

In  the  same  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  M. 
Guizot  gave  to  Lord  Aberdeen  an  account  of  her  death. 
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<l  A  1'approche  du  moment  supreme,  elle  a  voulu  que  nous  sortis- 
sions  de  sa  chambre.  '  Je  veux  dormir,'  m'a-t-elle  dit.  Deux 
heures  apres  elle  n'6tait  plus,  et  son  fils  Paul  me  remettait,  de  sa 
part,  une  lettre  e"crite  au  crayon,  la  veille  au  soir,  d'une  main 
ferme,  cachete"e  par  elle-meme,  et  pleine  d 'affection1 — les  dernieres 
lignes  qu'elle  ait  e"crite." 

Before  we  finally  conclude  this  article,  we  must 
endeavour,  however  imperfectly,  to  sum  up  the  character 
of  the  remarkable  woman  on  whose  letters  it  is  based. 
In  her  life  many  hard  things  were  said  of  her.  She 
was  a  spy;  she  was  guilty  of  intrigue;  she  abused  the 
advantages  of  her  position  to  betray  or  to  embarrass  the 
men  to  whom  she  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion which  it  was  her  chief  business  to  procure.  And 
no  doubt  there  is  some  foundation  for  all  these  charges. 
Madame  de  Lieven  did  actively  interfere  in  English  poli- 
tics in  a  manner  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  unusual  in 
ladies  of  foreign  birth.  But  then  it  is  fair  to  recollect 
that,  if  her  conduct  was  unusual,  her  position  was 
unique.  For  all  practical  purposes  she  was  Russian 
ambassadress  in  England;  and  the  fair  way  of  judging 
her  conduct  is  to  consider  whether  she  did  more  than  an 
exceptionally  able  ambassador  would  be  justified  in 
doing.  Tried  in  this  way,  we  are  not  disposed  to  con- 
demn her. 

Her  leading  characteristic  was  her  intense  admiration 
of  her  own  country,  and,  till  1834,  °f  *ts  ruling  dynasty. 
She  was,  as  she  said  herself,  Russian  to  the  core;  and 
though  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  dulness  of 

i  Mr.  Robinson  says  this  note  ran,  "  Je  vous  remercie  pour  vingt 
ann6es  d 'affection  et  de  bonheur."  Mr.  Greville  quotes  it,  "  Merci 
pour  vingt  ann£es  d'amiti6  et  de  bonheur."  M.  Daudet  renders 
it,  "  Je  vous  remercie  des  vingt  anne*es  d 'affection  et  de  bonheur. 
Adieu,  adieu!  Ne  m'oubliez  pas.  Ne  refusez  pas  ma  voiture  de 
soir."  The  concluding  words  were  explained  by  a  clause  in  her 
will  in  which  she  left  him  8,000  francs  a  year  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  carriage. 
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a  Russian  Court  or  the  severity  of  a  Russian  climate,  her 
ambitions  and  her  aspirations  were  all  for  Russia  and 
its  rulers.  She  judged  the  statesmen  with  whom  she 
was  thrown  into  contact  by  their  policy  towards  Russia. 
She  had  no  patience  with  those  men  who  were  opposed 
to  the  development  of  the  Russian  Empire.  She  never 
measured  her  words  in  denouncing  their  policy.  We 
do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  in  her  heart  Madame 
de  Lieven  thought  the  Duke  of  Wellington  cowardly 
in  1828,  still  less  that  she  considered  Lord  Grey  an 
old  woman  in  1833.  These  phrases  are  merely  her 
strong  way  of  expressing  her  disapproval  of  their 
opinions. 

No  other  woman  who  ever  lived  was  the  intimate 
confidante  of  so  many  men  of  first-rate  eminence.  She 
inspired  Lord  Grey  with  a  passion  which  makes  one 
smile.  In  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  she  was 
bound  to  M.  Guizot  by  ties  of  the  tenderest  attach- 
ment, and  these  were  only  two  of  the  many  men  of 
mark  who  hovered  round  the  candle  and  were  singed 
by  the  flame.  We  are  far  from  endorsing  all  the 
scandal  which  was  at  one  time  busy  with  her  name. 
She  probably  herself  indeed  held  rather  elastic  views 
in  an  elastic  age  on  certain  subjects.  She,  at  any  rate, 
told  William  IV.  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  given 
to  gallantry,  and  that  the  empress  was  not  jealous  be- 
cause the  emperor  always  made  her  his  confidante — a 
saying  which  recalls  the  relations  of  George  II.  with 
Queen  Caroline.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  affec- 
tionate phrases  which  she  used  herself  or  which  she  in- 
spired in  others  necessarily  implied  any  irregular  attach- 
ment. As  we  said  some  years  ago  in  reviewing  her 
correspondence  with  Lord  Grey,  "  It  would  be  absurd 
to  attribute  what  is  called  gallantry  to  these  effusions 
between  an  elderly  gentleman  of  sixty  and  a  lady  of 
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forty  whose  personal  charms  were  the  least  of  her 
attractions." 

Her  influence  was  very  great.  It  is  amazing  to  think, 
but  it  is  apparently  certain,  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
made  Foreign  Minister  at  her  suggestion.  It  is  equally 
amazing  to  know  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in 
1831  was  modified  on  her  remonstrance.  The  amendment 
made  in  the  speech — the  substitution  of  the  word  "  con- 
test "  for  the  word  "war"  in  reference  to  the  Polish 
Rebellion — was  no  doubt  innocuous.  But  the  surprising 
fact  is  that  the  wife  of  the  Russian  ambassador  should 
have  been  allowed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  speech 
before  it  was  delivered.  She,  at  any  rate,  is  not  to 
blame  in  this  matter.  If  censure  is  to  be  applied  to 
any  one,  it  must  fall  on  Lord  Grey  and  not  on 
Madame  de  Lieven.  But  we  own  to  a  feeling  which 
we  have  derived  from  perusing  the  correspondence  that, 
if  Prime  Ministers  will  imitate  other  men,  and  lose 
their  hearts,  they  had  better,  both  for  the  sake  of  them- 
selves and  their  country,  avoid  the  charms  of  the  wives 
of  foreign  ambassadors. 

If  her  influence  was  great,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  wisely 
and  beneficially  employed.  No  Russian  can  deny  that 
she  strove  from  first  to  last  to  promote  the  interests  of 
her  own  country.  She  may  have  been  occasionally 
mistaken  in  her  methods,  but  she  was  always  constant 
in  her  aims.  No  fair  Englishman  will  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge that  she  laboured  to  promote  and  to  maintain  a 
good  understanding  between  Russia  and  this  country  in 
the  earlier  part  of  her  life,  and  that  she  was  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  entente  cordiale  between  France 
and  England  towards  the  close  of  it.  In  this  way  she 
rendered  a  real  service  to  the  world;  and  it  is  humili- 
ating to  think  that  British  public  men  endeavoured  to 
repay  it  by  preventing  her  return  to  Paris  after  the 
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Crimean  War.  Lord  Palmerston  might  have  had  the 
generosity  to  reflect  that,  however  much  she  might  have 
opposed  his  policy,  he  owed  his  first  appointment  to 
the  Foreign  Office  to  her  influence,  and,  if  this  con- 
sideration had  not  sufficed,  he  might  surely  have  said, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  said  in  1828:  "I  am 
too  great  to  make  her  my  victim."  1 

In  her  life  she  had  her  full  share  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. She  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  three  of 
her  sons.  She  had  the  disappointment  to  see  her 
country  defeated  by  France  and  England,  and  she  had 
also  the  mortification  to  reflect  that  her  own  views  of 
men  had  almost  always  been  modified  as  time  went  on. 
The  men  in  whom  she  put  her  chief  faith,  like  Prince 
Metternich  and  Lord  Palmerston,  lived  to  pursue  a 
policy  which  she  abhorred.  The  man  whom  she  had 
despised — Lord  Aberdeen — she  came  to  regard  as  the 
wisest  and  best  of  English  statesmen.  Even  the 
Crimean  War  did  not  dissolve  this  friendship.  "  Mau- 
vaise  annee  !"  so  she  wrote  to  him  early  in  1855,  "  que 
j'essaye  vainement  de  vous  souhaiter  bonne.  C'est  un 
souhait  bien  personnel,  et  qui  s'arrete  devant  les  choses 
auxquelles  vous  touchez.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  en  etre  venu 
la  entre  nous,  avec  vous  gouvernant  1'Angleterre.  .  .  . 
Adieu,  mon  tres  cher  Lord  Aberdeen,  mon  cher  ennemi, 
mon  cher  ami.  Toute  a  vous."  For  two  men  alone — 
Lord  Grey  and  M.  Guizot — she  retained  an  unbroken 
friendship.  The  first  gave  her  twenty  years  of  affec- 
tionate correspondence;  the  second  brought  her  twenty 
years  of  happiness  and  love. 

Such  was  Madame  de  Lieven.    With  the  intellect  of  a 

1  The  exact  saying  was,  "  Je  suis  trop  grand  pour  faire  de  ces 
gueux  (mon  mari  et  moi)  mes  victimes."  But  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  duke's  not  very  gallant  words,  but  with  his  action 
in  refusing  to  demand  her  husband's  recall. 
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man,  and  the  sensibilities  of  a  woman,  she  exerted  her 
sway  over  monarchs  and  statesmen,  and  obtained, 
through  their  means,  an  influence  which  few  women 
have  enjoyed.  That  she  had  great  faults — faults  of 
judgment  and  temper — few  even  of  her  admirers  would 
have  denied.  That  she  had  great  virtues  of  heart  and 
head  few  even  of  her  critics  should  forget.  It  is  not 
perhaps  for  the  interest  of  the  human  family  that  any 
of  her  successors  should  walk  in  her  footsteps  and  follow 
her  example. 


., 
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LORD  GRANVILLE 's  character  and  career  have  always 
struck  us  as  well  worthy  of  analysis.  The  places  which 
he  held,  the  still  higher  place  which  he  was  twice 
invited  to  hold,  the  consummate  tact  which  enabled  him 
to  lead  a  minority  in  the  Lords  over  and  over  again  to 
victory,  the  critical  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  great 
services  which  he  rendered — all  these  things  rise  up 
and  bear  witness  to  his  capacity.  His  charm  of  manner, 
his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  readiness  to  sacrifice 
himself  to  others,  proclaim  his  delightful  and  disinter- 
ested character.  Yet  we  have  sometimes  thought  that, 
notwithstanding  the  eminence  he  attained,  and  the  serv- 
ices which  he  rendered,  he  just  missed  achieving  great- 
ness. His  nature  was  hardly  stern  enough  or  hard 
enough  for  the  troublous  times  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast;  the  iron  hand  no  doubt  lay  beneath  the  velvet 
glove,  but  the  velvet  in  his  case  was  so  thick  that  it 
paralyzed  the  grip  of  the  iron. 

He  began  life  with  many  advantages.  The  son  of  the 
first  Earl  Granville,  successively  minister  at  Brussels 
and  ambassador  at  Paris;  the  grandson  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  who,  as  Lord  Gower,  had  filled 
many  high  offices  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  nephew, 
on  his  mother's  side,  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  he 
was  born  in  the  purple.  His  close  connection  with  some 
of  the  great  ruling  families,  and  the  ample  means  to 
which  his  father  had  succeeded,  made  his  entrance  into 
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political  life  easy,  and  he  became  member  for  Morpeth 
at  a  time  when  most  men  would  have  been  still  at  college. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  where  he  mentions  that  "  the  clerks 
detest  [Lord  Palmerston]  and  have  an  absurd  sort  of 
fancy  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  bullying  them."  He  left 
office  on  the  fall  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government. 
But  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1846  he 
was  given  the  somewhat  strange  appointment  of  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds.  Lord  Maryborough,  when  he  had 
received  the  same  post  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
complained  that  he  had  been  "  sent  to  the  dogs."  Lord 
Granville,  comforted  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  dictum  that 
he  had  never  known  it  go  against  a  man's  political 
career  to  have  something  to  give  up,  dissembled  his 
disappointment  and  accepted  the  Mastership.  The 
wisdom  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  advice  was  soon  evident. 
In  1847  Lord  Granville  became  Paymaster-General,  in 
1848  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1851 — 
on  Lord  Palmerston 's  removal  from  office — Foreign 
Minister.  In  history  Lord  Granville  will  be  remem- 
bered mainly  on  account  of  his  services  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  Yet,  on  his  first  appointment  to  it,  he  only 
held  it  for  a  few  weeks,  and  he  did  not  return  to  it  for 
more  than  nineteen  years. 

In  these  nineteen  years,  indeed,  Lord  Granville  had 
been  constantly  in  office.  But  the  places  which  he  held 
had  been  chosen  with  less  regard  for  his  own  wishes 
than  for  the  requirements  of  his  colleagues.  Thus,  in 
the  Aberdeen  administration  he  surrendered  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  took  in  its  place  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  the  first  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  ministries  he  was  again  made  President  of 
the  Council,  and  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
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second  ministry  in  1859  ne  was  content  to  return  to  this 
position.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  ministry  of  1868 
Lord  Granville  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  it 
was  only  on  Lord  Clarendon's  death  in  1870  that  he 
returned  in  an  anxious  hour  to  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
held  the  Foreign  Office  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
administration  of  1880.  But  on  the  formation  of  his 
third  Government  Lord  Granville  gave  way  to  Lord 
Rosebery  and  returned  to  his  work  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  Thus,  throughout  his  long  official  career,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Granville,  with  the  easy 
good-nature  which  distinguished  him,  was  content  to 
accept  the  arrangements  which  were  most  convenient  to 
his  colleagues,  instead  of  insisting  on  those  which  were 
most  agreeable  to  himself. 

The  man  who  was  uniformly  actuated  by  this  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  occupied,  it  should  be  recollected,  a 
unique  position.  From  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  ministry  in  1855 — with  one  brief  interval — he  led 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1859,  an<3 
again  in  1880,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Hartington,  the 
task  of  forming  an  administration  was  entrusted  to  him. 
Other  honours,  which  were  showered  on  him  both  by 
his  colleagues  and  other  bodies,  showed  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  almost  universally  held.  He  received 
the  Garter  in  1857;  he  succeeded  Lord  Palmerston  as 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  1865  >'  he  was  even 
entrusted  temporarily  with  the  Great  Seal  on  Lord 
Campbell's  death  in  1861 ;  he  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  London  in  1856;  and  he  received  an 
honorary  degree  at  his  old  university  (Oxford)  in  1865. 
The  esteem  with  which  he  was  universally  regarded 
extended  to  his  political  opponents.  And  Mr.  Disraeli 
actually  proposed  to  Lord  Granville  in  1868,  through  a 
common  friend,  that  he  should  join  his  ministry,  and 
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eventually  lead  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords ! 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  character  of  Lord  Granville 
and  his  achievements  as  a  minister  and  a  party  leader. 
In  the  course  of  his  career  he  occupied  three  great  offices 
of  the  State — the  Council  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
the  Foreign  Office.  In  the  first  of  these  offices  he  un- 
doubtedly did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 
He  decided  in  1858,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  ministry,  on  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission— over  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  presided — 
whose  report  led  directly  to  the  Revised  Code.1  It  fell 
to  his  lot  in  1861-2  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  whose  appointment  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  securing  four  years  before.  In  framing 
the  Revised  Code,  Lord  Granville  had  the  assistance — 
perhaps  it  should  be  more  truly  said  followed  the  lead — 
of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  who,  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  was  arrogating  to  himself  the  functions  of 
Minister  of  Education;  and  Mr.  Lowe — determined, 
according  to  his  own  saying,  that  if  education  could  not 
be  efficient,  it  should  at  any  rate  be  cheap — decided  on 
a  system  under  which  the  grants  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  depend  on  the  proficiency  of  each  child 
attending  the  school;  and  such  proficiency  was  to  be 
tested  by  the  child's  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cypher, 
and  was  not  in  any  way  to  be  concerned  with  its  religious 
knowledge  or  moral  conduct. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Code  in  the  late  summer 
of  1 86 1  roused  a  storm.  Religious  people  saw  that  the 
effects  of  the  new  system  would  be  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  secular  knowledge,  about  which  they 

1  It  ought  to  be  added  that,  in  1864,  Lord  Granville  appointed 
the  Commission,  over  which  Lord  Taunton  presided,  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  Secondary  Education. 
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cared  little,  and  to  minimize  the  attention  paid  to 
religious  and  dogmatic  teaching,  about  which  they  cared 
much;  and  they  complained  that  the  new  method  of 
making  the  grants  dependent  on  the  examination  of 
each  child  would  inevitably  reduce  their  resources  and 
cripple  their  efforts.  The  attitude  of  the  religious  world 
was  strengthened  because  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth, 
who  ranks  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
as  "  the  Founder  of  Popular  Education,"  regarded  the 
New  Code  as  subversive  of  the  principles  which  he  had 
laid  down,  and  on  which,  in  his  judgment,  the  effici- 
ency of  any  national  system  of  education  depended. 
Deputations  besieged  the  Council  Office,  proving  for 
once  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  wrong  in  thinking  that 
a  deputation  was  a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying  many 
and  not  signifying  much.  "  Here  they  come,"  said 
Mr.  Lowe  himself  of  one  of  them,  "  in  numbers  about 
five  thousand."  Lord  Granville,  if  he  had  been  alone, 
might  have  turned  aside  the  wrath  of  the  angry  clergy- 
men who  thronged  his  office.  But  Lord  Granville  was 
not  alone.  The  most  conciliatory  member  of  the  Cabinet 
was  linked  by  a  strange  fortune  with  the  most  uncompro- 
mising of  ministers;  and  the  tact  of  the  one  man  could 
not  atone  for  the  manners  of  the  other.  The  struggle, 
thus  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  was  renewed  in 
the  session  of  1862 ;  and,  though  in  the  result  the  new 
system  was  carried,  it  was  only  adopted  after  amend- 
ments had  been  conceded  which  materially  altered  the 
conditions  which  the  Revised  Code  had  laid  down. 

In  the  controversy  which  Mr.  Lowe  had  thus  provoked 
he  found  himself  opposed  to  the  traditions  and  the  views 
of  his  Department ;  and  the  inspectors  of  schools  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  which  the  publication  of 
their  periodical  reports  afforded,  to  state  their  objections 
to  the  minister's  policy.  Mr.  Lowe,  very  properly, 
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declined  to  allow  official  documents  to  be  made  a  vehicle 
for  controversy,  and  called  on  the  inspectors  to  suppress 
or  modify  the  objectionable  passages.    He  was  accused, 
in  consequence,  of  mutilating  the  reports,  and  a  motion 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  censuring  the 
action  of  the  Council  Office.     On  the  passage  of  this 
motion  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Lowe  both  tendered  their 
resignations.     Lord  Granville  consented,  at  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  request,  to  remain  in  office  on  condition  that 
Lord  Palmerston  induced  the   House  of  Commons  to 
withdraw  the  stigma  which  the  adverse  vote  had  im- 
printed on  him.     Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  been  the  more  im- 
mediate object  of  attack,  persisted  in  resigning ;   and  we 
confess  that  Mr.  Lowe,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  the 
truer  dignity.     The  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  at  the 
end    of    the    session,    after    inquiry    by    a    committee, 
rescinded  the  censure  which  it  had  cast  on  the  Privy 
Council  Office  in  the  previous  May.     But  in  the  inter- 
vening weeks — while  the  vote  was  still  hanging  over 
them  —  Lord    Granville    consented,    while    Mr.    Lowe 
refused,  to  remain  a  member  of  the  ministry.     No  doubt 
Mr.  Lowe  had  been  much  more  directly  implicated  than 
Lord  Granville.     But  Lord  Granville  was  the  head  of 
the    Department;    he    was    technically    answerable    for 
everything  that  took  place  in  it;    and,  as  he  could  not 
shake  off   the   responsibility   for  what   Mr.   Lowe   had 
done,  we  think  that  he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if 
he  had  persisted  in  sharing  Mr.  Lowe's  fate.     It  is  due 
to  Lord  Granville,  indeed,  to  add  that  he  did  his  best 
in    the   following   year — on    the   reconstruction    of   the 
Cabinet    under   Lord    Russell — to   repair   the   injustice 
that  had  been  done  by  urging  the  claims  of  Mr.  Lowe 
for  high  office.     But  Mr.  Lowe's  antagonism  to  Reform 
induced  a  Cabinet  already  intent  on  introducing  a  new 
Reform   Bill  to  reject  his  claims,   and  Mr.   Lowe   re- 
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mained  in  a  position  of  independence  from  which  he 
was  able  to  assail  the  Government  with  great  and  decisive 
success. 

In  his  short  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  in 
1869-70,  and  again  in  1886,  Lord  Granville  did  little  to 
impress  his  name  on  the  history  of  the  Colonies.  In 
the  former  of  these  periods,  however,  he  was  the  minister 
directly  responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  scattered 
garrisons  from  our  vast  autonomous  possessions,  a 
policy  which  was  freely  criticized  at  the  time,  but  which 
has  been  amply  justified  by  the  results.  He  succeeded, 
moreover,  in  inducing  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  agree  upon  the  terms  on 
which  the  Company's  possessions  in  Manitoba  and  the 
Red  River  Territory  were  thrown  open  to  colonization  ; 
and  perhaps  by  this  arrangement,  due  to  his  personal 
intervention,  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  greater 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  world  to  produce  corn 
than  all  his  predecessors.  It  is,  however,  as  Foreign 
Minister  that  Lord  Granville  will  be  chiefly  recollected  ; 
and  we  desire  to  criticize  his  conduct  of  the  Foreign 
Office  with  some  freedom. 

In  1851,  when  Lord  Granville,  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
retirement,  first  received  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
his  tenure  of  office  was  so  short  that  he  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  opportunity  to  make  his  mark.  The  queen, 
indeed,  who  on  his  appointment  had  taken  the  unusual 
course  of  asking  the  Foreign  Minister  to  prepare  "a 
programme"  for  her  consideration  and  approval,  gave 
him,  on  his  leaving  office,  an  assurance  of  the  confidence 
which  she  had  learned  to  feel  in  him,  while  the  Prime 
Minister  expressed  his  regret  "  that  the  country  will  lose 
one  of  the  best  Foreign  Secretaries  it  ever  had."  And 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  the  few  weeks  in  which  he 
had  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  he  dealt  with  one 
12 
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subject — the  complaints  of  Austria  on  our  treatment 
of  foreign  refugees — with  tact  and  firmness.  But  a 
tenure  of  office  which  had  not  lasted  for  three  months 
hardly  justified  so  unqualified  a  testimony. 

Though  more  than  nineteen  years  passed  before  Lord 
Granville  returned  to  the  office  in  which  he  thus  served 
a  brief  apprenticeship,  he  exerted  in  the  interval  a  con- 
siderable and,  in  some  cases,  decisive  influence  on 
Foreign  Policy.  On  two  occasions,  indeed,  in  1859  and 
in  1864,  the  Court  appealed  from  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Secretary  to  Lord  Granville.  On  the  first 
of  these  occasions  the  queen,  who  did  not  share  the 
views  which  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  held  on  the  Italian  question,  employed 
the  Prince  Consort  to  impress  upon  Lord  Granville  the 
necessity  of  the  Cabinet  exercising  "  an  efficacious  con- 
trol." On  the  second  of  them  the  queen  herself  wrote 
to  Lord  Granville  asking  him  to  urge  the  Cabinet  to 
be  firm  and  support  her  against  her  Prime  Minister. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  the  policy 
which  her  Majesty  favoured  in  1859  and  1864.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  well-informed  persons  now  deplore 
the  encouragement  which  Lord  Palmerston  gave  to  the 
Danes  in  the  latter  year,  just  as  they  approve  the  steps 
which  Lord  John  Russell  and  he  took  to  support  the 
cause  of  Italy  in  1859  and  i860.1  But,  whatever  grounds 
there  may  have  been  for  her  Majesty's  remonstrances, 

1  Lord  John  Russell's  Italian  dispatches — some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  even  amusing-  documents  in  diplomatic  literature — 
must  have  been  extremely  distasteful  to  a  sovereign  who  disliked 
the  support  which  her  ministers  were  rendering  to  revolution  in 
Italy.  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Baron 
Brunnow  described  this  series  of  dispatches  as  not  diplomacy,  but 
blackguardism  (vol.  i.,  p.  368).  Baron  Brunnow  applied  this 
phrase  to  one  dispatch  alone — that  of  October  27,  1860.  (See 
Vitzthum,  St.  Petersburg  and  London,  vol.  ii.,  p.  130,  note.) 
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we  cannot  help  recording  an  opinion  that  her  appeal  to 
Lord  Granville  was  inconvenient  and  unusual.  No 
Cabinet  could  endure  if  the  sovereign  were  in  the  habit 
of  appealing  from  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  minister 
primarily  responsible,  to  one  of  her  other  servants 
engaged  on  some  other  business  in  some  other  office. 
Lord  Granville  seems  himself  to  have  felt  this  : — 

"  I  feel  deeply  grateful  [so  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  Consort  on 
July  13,  1859]  for  the  confidence  the  Queen  and  your  Royal  High- 
ness show  me.  It,  however,  places  me  in  this  dilemma.  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  are  the  ministers  to  whom 
it  is  natural  that  the  queen  should  look  for  information  respecting 
discussions  in  the  Cabinet  respecting  foreign  affairs.  They  would 
resent  such  information  being  afforded  through  any  other  channel. 
They  would  consider  it  as  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty,  and  an  improper  interference  on  the  part  of  a  col- 
league." 

Admirably  put.  But,  unfortunately,  Lord  Granville, 
after  laying  down  sound  doctrine  in  clear  language,  went 
on — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  the  peculiar 
views  and  position  of  Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Russell,  the 
extremely  difficult  duty  now  imposed  upon  her  Majesty  of  watching 
the  foreign  policy  of  her  ministry,  on  which  the  most  important 
results  to  England  and  to  Europe  may  depend,  make  me  more 
than  usually  anxious  to  obey  her  Majesty's  commands;  but  it  is 
desirable  that  no  one  should  know  that  I  make  any  written  com- 
munications to  your  Royal  Highness  on  this  subject." 

Lord  Granville  was  loyal  to  the  backbone.  But  if 
any  other  man  had  written  this  paragraph  we  should 
have  thought  him  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  his  colleagues. 
For  the  argument  amounts  to  this — that  the  sound 
doctrine  that  the  queen  should  look  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  Prime  Minister  for  information  on  foreign 
affairs  does  not  apply  to  important  crises,  involving 
large  results  to  England  and  Europe,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  hold  peculiar  views.  In 
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such  crises  any  other  minister  may  be  "  more  than 
usually  anxious "  to  assist  the  Crown  to  thwart  its 
direct  advisers;  and  the  Crown  should  take  care  that 
these  proceedings  should  be  kept  absolutely  secret. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  excellent  principle  which 
Lord  Granville  laid  down  in  the  first  of  the  paragraphs 
which  we  have  quoted,  when  it  had  been  explained  away 
by  the  reservations  in  the  second  of  them,  did  not  deter 
the  queen  from  continuing  to  lean  on  him ;  and  through- 
out the  succeeding  months — when,  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
phrase,  there  was  often  "  breezy  weather  at  Osborne  " 
—she  constantly  turned  to  him  and  begged  his  help  in 
resisting  the  policy  of  her  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  course  which  she  thus  took  in  1859  and 
1860,  with  the  Prince  Consort  at  her  side,  she  resumed 
after  the  Prince  Consort's  death  in  1864.  The  queen,  at 
that  time,  was  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  She  had 
strong  objections  to  Lord  Palmerston's  Danish  policy, 
and  she  thought  him,  conjointly  with  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  "  the  cause  of  all  the  present  trouble  by 
framing  that  wretched  Treaty  of  1852." *  Since  the 
Prince  Consort's  death,  moreover,  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  an  adviser  at  her  side  to  whom  she  could 
appeal.  She  said  herself  :  — 

"  The  queen  suffers  much,  and  her  nerves  are  more  and  more 
totally  shattered  and  her  rest  broken.  If  Lord  Granville  only 
reflects  he  will  understand  how  terrible  her  position  is.  But, 
though  all  this  anxiety  is  wearing  her  out,  it  will  not  shake  her 
in  her  firm  purpose  of  resisting  any  attempt  to  involve  this  country 
in  a  mad  and  useless  combat." 

We  are  grateful  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  the 
capable  biographer  of  Lord  Granville,  for  giving  us  the 

i  The  Treaty  oj  London,  regulating  the  future  of  Denmark, 
though  signed  during  Lord  Derby's  administration  in  1852,  had 
been  practically  settled  by  Lord  Palmerston  before  he  left  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1851. 
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series  of  letters  from  one  of  which  the  preceding  sen- 
tences are  taken.  They  reflect  credit  on  her  Majesty's 
understanding.  They  appeal  to  the  head,  as  well  as  to 
the  heart  of  the  reader.  But,  though  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  adds  that  "  Lord  Granville  was  careful,  as 
in  1859,  to  avoid  appearing  to  trench  in  any  way  on  the 
rights  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
in  his  communications  with  the  queen,"  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  depended  on  him  to  defeat  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  policy.  Lord  Edmond,  indeed,  himself  sums  up 
the  whole  matter  in  these  words  :  — 

"  Amid  the  personal  sorrow  and  the  political  disappointment 
caused  by  these  events,  the  queen  was,  at  least,  able  to  remember 
with  pride  that,  owing  to  the  determined  stand  which  she  had 
made  against  her  two  principal  ministers,  she  had  saved  the 
country  from  an  unnecessary  war.  In  this  stand  Lord  Granville 
was  her  mainstay  in  the  Cabinet.  On  him  the  queen  relied,  and, 
as  this  narrative  will  have  shown,  she  did  not  rely  in  vain." 

Lord  Granville,  during  Lord  Palmerston's  adminis- 
tration, rendered  one  other  great  service  to  his  country. 
In  September  1862,  Lord  Palmerston  suggested,  and 
Lord  Russell  agreed,  that  the  time  had  come  when 
France  and  England  might  usefully  address  the  con- 
tending parties  in  America,  "and  recommend  an 
arrangement  upon  the  basis  of  separation."  Lord 
Granville  appears  to  have  received  his  first  intimation  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  views  at  Gotha,  where  he  was  in 
attendance  on  the  queen,  and  he  at  once  wrote  a  long 
and  able  letter  to  Lord  Russell,  on  September  27,  object- 
ing to  the  proposal.  Lord  Edmond  prints  this  letter, 
and  adds:  "So  ended  this  unwise  attempt  at  media- 
tion." But  Lord  Edmond's  comment  hardly  expresses 
with  sufficient  accuracy  what  did  occur.  -  At  the  time  at 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  proposal  was  made,  the  Con- 
federate armies  had  won  a  succession  of  victories,  and 
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the  Federal  troops  had  actually  retired  behind  the  lines 
of  Washington.  At  the  time  at  which  Lord  Granville's 
protest  was  received,  the  Federals,  reorganized  under 
McClellan,  had  again  assumed  the  offensive,  had  fought 
the  battle  of  Antietam  Creek,  while  Lincoln  had  issued 
the  famous  proclamation  conferring  freedom  on  the 
slaves  in  the  Confederacy.  The  circumstances  which 
had  made  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  favour 
mediation  in  September  did  not  exist  in  October;  and 
Lord  Russell  himself  thought  it  wiser  to  watch  the 
course  of  events  before  arriving  at  any  decision.  When 
the  Cabinet  finally  met  towards  the  end  of  October, 
Lord  Granville  found  that  his  own  views  were  shared 
by  many  of  his  colleagues;  the  question  was  again 
adjourned,  and  it  was  only  in  November  that  a  definite 
decision  was  reached,  and  that  the  Cabinet  finally  refused 
to  join  in  the  offer  of  mediation,  which  France,  in  conse- 
quence, was  left  to  make  alone. 

The  leading  part  which  Lord  Granville  had  taken  in 
all  these  great  questions  might  have  paved  the  way  for 
his  return  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  formation  of  a 
new  Liberal  ministry  in  December  1868.  But,  just  as 
in  1859  he  had  given  way  to  the  claims  of  Lord  Russell, 
so  in  1868  Lord  Clarendon  was  preferred  to  him.  It 
was  only,  in  fact,  in  1870,  after  Lord  Clarendon's  death, 
that  he  returned  to  the  office  which  he  had  left  nineteen 
years  before.  The  political  horizon  seemed  exception- 
ally free  from  clouds.  On  the  day  which  preceded  his 
formal  appointment,  Mr.  Hammond,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary  in  the  Foreign  Office,  assured  him  that  "  he  had 
never,  during  his  long  experience,  known  so  great  a  lull 
in  foreign  affairs."  Before  twenty-four  hours  were  over, 
however,  the  Due  de  Gramont  was  making  the  speech 
in  the  French  Chamber  which  led  directly  to  the  greatest 
war  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  Lord 
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Granville,  who  had  reason  to  hope  for  a  period  of  com- 
parative repose,  was  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  most  serious  of  crises. 

No  minister,  however  strenuously  he  had  laboured, 
could  have  averted  the  Franco-German  War.  Lord 
Granville  was  under  the  disadvantage  that  his  voice 
hardly  carried  the  influence  with  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Paris  which  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
emperor  and  the  empress  had  secured  for  his  pre- 
decessor. He  did  his  best,  however,  to  avert  the 
miseries  of  war,  and,  when  war  became  inevitable,  to 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  He  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  complaints  of  both  combat- 
ants. The  Germans  declared  that  he  might  have 
stopped  the  war  if  he  had  boldly  thrown  in  his  lot 
against  France.  The  French  thought  that  he  might 
have  used  the  moral  influence  of  England  to  avert  the 
humiliation  of  a  nation  which  for  forty  years  had  been 
in  close  alliance  with  this  country.  It  is  a  tolerably 
good  test  of  a  man's  impartiality  in  a  quarrel  when  the 
disputants  are  equally  agreed  in  condemning  his  con- 
duct; and  the  best  testimony  to  England's  neutrality  in 
1870  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  pleased  neither 
side.  We  confess  ourselves  to  a  feeling,  after  a  com- 
paratively recent  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
war,  that  Lord  Granville's  conduct,  while  studiously 
correct,  was  sometimes  unnecessarily  cold.  The  most 
sympathetic  of  men  became  the  least  sympathetic  of 
ministers;  and  if  on  reading,  for  example,  the  account 
of  the  famous  interview  between  Lord  Granville  and  M. 
Thiers,  the  head  is  with  Lord  Granville,  the  heart  is 
unquestionably  with  M.  Thiers. 

It  should  also,  in  fairness,  be  recollected  that  the 
efforts,  the  wise  efforts,  which  Lord  Granville  made  to 
restrict  the  area  of  the  war  operated,  on  the  whole,  in 
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favour  of  Prussia.  It  is  all  very  well  to  draw  a  ring 
round  two  combatants  contending  on  equal  terms ;  but, 
when  one  of  the  pugilists  has  been  beaten  to  his  knees, 
the  maintenance  of  the  ring  enables  the  other  to  increase 
the  punishment.  When  Napoleon  III.  embarked  on  his 
unhappy  campaign,  he  had  some  reason  for  hoping  that 
his  first  initial  successes  might  bring  him  active  help 
from  Austria.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  very  probable  that 
Austria  would  plunge  after  Sedan  into  a  war  in  which 
she  had  hesitated  to  take  part  before  that  battle.  But 
the  possibility  of  her  doing  so  was  an  element  in  favour 
of  France.  For  the  extension  of  the  war  might  have 
led  conceivably  to  consequences  which  a  beaten  France 
could  have  hardly  hoped  to  secure  alone.  Though, 
then,  we  think  Lord  Granville  was  right  in  his  efforts  to 
limit  the  area  of  war,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  his 
action  was  liable  to  increase  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  his  somewhat  cold  and  unsympathetic  attitude 
had  produced  in  France.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
wished  to  express  to  Count  von  Bismarck  the  dislike  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  "  to  any  cession  of  territory 
[to  Germany]  against  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
it  was  only  Lord  Granville's  persistence,  '  after  the 
longest  fight '  he  ever  had  in  the  Cabinet,  which  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion.5' 

So  far  as  England  was  concerned,  however,  the  most 
important  consequences  of  the  Franco-German  War 
were  the  measures  which  it  proved  necessary  to  adopt 
to  ensure  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  the  steps 
which  were  taken  by  Russia  to  tear  up  the  treaties  of 
1856.  On  the  first  of  these  questions  Lord  Granville 
adopted  a  course  which  was  as  decisive  as  it  was  bold. 
He  concluded  separate  treaties  with  both  Prussia  and 
France,  under  which,  if  either  combatant  failed  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  Great  Britain  undertook  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  other  for  its  defence.  These  arrange- 
ments effectually  secured  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  made;  and  perhaps  may,  hereafter,  be  recollected 
as  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of  Lord  Granville's 
achievements  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  accord  similar  praise  to 
the  manner  in  which  Lord  Granville  dealt  with  "  the 
denunciation  by  Russia  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  relating  to  the  Black  Sea."  The  position  was,  no 
doubt,  full  of  difficulty;  and  the  difficulty  was  not  of 
Lord  Granville's  making.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  inser- 
tion of  these  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  attached 
no  importance  to  them ;  and  that  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
insisted  on  their  insertion,  predicted  that  the  restriction 
would  not  be  maintained  for  ten  years.  The  men  who 
insist  on  provisions  which  they  foresee  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  are  obviously  more  responsible  for  any 
humiliation  which  may  result  from  their  abandonment 
than  their  successors  who  hesitate  to  enforce  them ;  and, 
if  this  country  was  destined  to  suffer  in  1870  for  the 
policy  of  1856,  the  blame  should  properly  attach  to  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon,  and  not  to  Lord 
Granville. 

When  Prince  Gortschakoff's  circular  announcing 
Russia's  determination  to  denounce  the  clauses  relating 
to  the  Black  Sea  reached  this  country,  the  Cabinet  was 
scattered  through  the  provinces,  and  Lord  Granville  had 
to  act  alone.  In  a  very  able  and  temperate  dispatch  he 
laid  down  the  principle  that  "  the  right  of  releasing  a 
party  to  a  treaty  from  any  of  its  stipulations  "  belongs 
only  to  the  Governments  who  have  been  parties  to  the 
original  instrument.  And  he  proceeded  to  argue  that, 
while  Russia  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  the  Powers, 
parties  to  the  treaties  of  1856,  to  consider  whether  any 
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of  their  terms,  from  altered  circumstances,  pressed  with 
undue  severity  upon  her,  she  had  no  right  to  announce 
that  she  had  emancipated  herself  from  any  stipulations 
which  she  happened  to  disapprove.  But  this  dispatch 
— which,  Lord  Rosebery  declared,  elicited  the  praise  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  Europe — was  only  the  first  step 
which  Lord  Granville  took  in  the  matter.  Recognizing 
that  the  key  to  most  political  questions  lay,  for  the 
moment,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  army,  he 
dispatched  Mr.  Odo  Russell  on  a  special  mission  to 
Versailles,  and  decided,  on  Count  von  Bismarck's  sug- 
gestion, to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a  Conference, 
which,  it  was  ultimately  decided,  should  be  held  in 
London. 

Lord  Granville  naturally  desired  that  the  Conference 
should  apparently  meet  with  perfect  freedom  to  settle 
the  dispute  in  its  own  way.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  indeed, 
said  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Foreign  Office  was  so  anxious  on  this  point  that  the 
words  "  no  previous  assumptions,"  "  no  assump- 
tion," or  "  no  foregone  conclusion  "  occurred  some 
twenty  times  in  some  sixteen  dispatches.  "  We  even 
made  Prince  GortschakofT  repeat  the  shibboleth,  and 
accept  the  invitation  to  the  Conference  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  it  was  not  to  meet  on  a  foregone 
conclusion."  But  it  was,  of  course,  true  that,  what- 
ever Lord  Granville  might  say  himself,  or  induce  others 
to  sayj  the  Conference  did  meet  with  the  object  and 
intention  of  releasing  Russia  from  one  of  the  restrictions 
which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  imposed  on  her.  Even 
this  rather  inglorious  arrangement  might  not  have  been 
reached  if  both  Lord  Granville's  chief  and  his  agent  had 
not  contemplated  or  suggested  stronger  measures  than 
Lord  Granville  himself  would  have  employed.  Count 
von  Bismarck  might  not  have  suggested  the  expedient 
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of  a  Conference  if  Mr.  Odo  Russell  had  not  made  the 
bold  but  unauthorized  statement  that  "  the  Russian  de- 
claration was  of  a  nature  to  compel  the  British  Govern- 
ment, with  or  without  allies,  to  go  to  war  with  Russia;" 
and  Mr.  Gladstone — as  we  know  from  Mr.  John  Morley 
— declared  that  "  her  Majesty's  Government  could  enter 
into  no  conferences  which  should  assume  any  portion 
of  the  treaty  to  have  been  already  abrogated  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  single  Power."  Indeed,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,  Lord  Granville  himself  told  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  "  a  sort  of  instinct  that  the  bumps  of  com- 
bativeness  and  destructiveness  are  to  be  found  some- 
where in  your  head  has  helped  us  much  during  the  last 
five  months."  1  Other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  how- 
ever, were  certainly  in  favour  of  stronger  measures  than 
those  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary 
were  prepared  to  resort.  For,  years  afterwards,  Lord 
Halifax,  writing  to  Mr.  Childers,  said:  "  Do  you 
remember  that  you  and  I,  having  agreed  upon  some  sort 
of  vigorous  action  upon  the  single-handed  intervention 
of  Russia,  found  it  impossible  to  rouse  Gladstone  and 
Granville  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  emergency?"  2 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  say  a  good  deal  for  Lord 
Granville's  policy  on  this  occasion.  When  such  differ- 
ent men  as  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Russell  were  saying  : 
the  one  that  he  was  in  favour  of  modifying  the  Treaty ; 
the  other  that  he  would  not  fight  for  the  neutrality  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  time  had  probably  passed  for  a  policy  of 
resistance.  It  was,  however,  Lord  Granville's  mis- 

1  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  says  that  the  letter  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken  was  written  to  Mr.  Odo  Russell  (vol.  ii., 
p.  73).  But  we  think  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  Mr.  Morley 
is  right  in  saying  that  it  was  written  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (Life  of 
Gladstone,  vol.  ii.,  p.  355). 

3  See  Life  of  Childers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 
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fortune  that,  while  he  was  engaged  in  revising  in  London 
the  treaties  of  1856,  Commissioners  of  his  selection  were 
securing  the  Treaty  of  Washington  by  a  frank  expres- 
sion of  regret  at  the  Alabama's  escape,  and  by  an 
offer  to  allow  the  conduct  of  the  country  in  1862  to  be 
tried  by  rules  only  formulated  in  1871.  Looking  back 
over  an  interval  of  more  than  a  generation,  it  is  evident 
that  few  things  have  done  so  much  to  strengthen  and 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  this 
famous  treaty.  But  it  is  fair  to  recollect  that  the  dose 
which  restores  to  vigour  is  often  unpalatable  to  the 
patient ;  and  that  the  British  public  could  not  be  expected 
to  swallow  readily  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  con- 
cession to  Russia  in  London  and  concession  to  the 
United  States  in  Washington. 

Unpopular  as  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was,  its 
unpopularity  was  increased  tenfold  when  it  was  found 
that  the  indirect  claims,  which  Lord  Granville  had  as- 
sured the  House  of  Lords  had  "  entirely  disappeared," 
were  revived  with  the  American  case.  Public  indigna- 
tion was  so  great  that  Lord  Russell  announced  his  inten- 
tion "  of  blowing  into  the  air  both  the  treaty  and  the 
Government  with  it."  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  declared 
that  the  American  case  was  one  ' '  which  not  even  the 
last  extremities  of  war  and  the  lowest  depths  of  misfor- 
tune would  force  a  people  with  a  spark  of  spirit  to  sub- 
mit to."  Lord  Granville  either  did  not  share  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's feelings,  or,  at  any  rate,  abstained  from  giving 
expression  to  them.  He  laboured  through  the  succeed- 
ing months  to  save  the  treaty ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Adams,  the  arbitrators  themselves  cut  the  knot 
which  diplomacy  had  failed  to  untangle  by  declaring 
that  they  had  individually  and  collectively  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  indirect  claims  which  England 
was  unprepared  to  admit,  and  the  United  States  were 
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unwilling  to  withdraw,  were  excluded  from  their  con- 
sideration. 

In  all  this  protracted  controversy  Lord  Granville  had 
from  first  to  last  displayed  "the  cool  hand  and  good 
temper  "  which,  Mr.  Forster  had  declared,  were  required 
in  the  situation.  But  the  complaint  against  him  at  the 
time  was  that  his  hand  was  too  cool,  his  temper  too 
good.  The  knowledge  that  a  bump  of  combativeness 
does  exist,  and  that  it  occasionally  leads  to  an  unex- 
pected explosion  of  wrath,  is  not  wholly  unserviceable; 
and,  though  we  have  no  special  love  for  the  methods 
which  Lord  Palmerston  too  frequently  employed,  we  do 
not  wish  our  statesmen  to  make  unlimited  concessions, 
and  still  less  when  they  are  forced  to  yield,  to  keep  on 
repeating,  with  Dr.  Pangloss,  that  everything  is  for  the 
best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Lord  Granville, 
at  any  rate,  when  he  left  the  Foreign  Office  in  1874,  nad 
the  reputation  of  possessing  more  tact  than  backbone. 
He  had  given  this  country  the  greatest  boon  which  it 
had  ever  received  from  any  Foreign  Minister  :  the  assur- 
ance of  peace  with  the  United  States.  But,  at  the  time, 
the  people  were  disposed  to  resent  the  gift,  and  to  con- 
demn the  giver.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  resumed 
his  labours  in  1880  required,  perhaps,  sterner  stuff  than 
that  which  entered  into  his  composition.  Whatever  merits 
or  demerits  may  have  attached  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
foreign  policy,  he  had  left  a  peck  of  troubles  behind 
him  for  his  successor  to  deal  with. 

"  I  really  believe,"  so  Lord  Dufferin  wrote  to  Lord  Granville, 
"  that  if  the  late  Government  had  remained  in  office  another  year, 
we  should  have  been  in  dispute,  if  not  at  war,  with  all  the  world." 

Difficulties  in  Turkey,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  in  Afghanistan,  all  confronted  the  new  ministry. 
So  far  as  Turkey  was  concerned,  there  was  some  differ- 
ence between  Lord  Granville  and  his  chief.  As  he  him- 
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self  expressed  it,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Gladstone:  "Our 
difference  is  this,  that  you  are  more  afraid  of  Austria 
and  I  of  Russia."  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards 
Austria  raised  a  serious  difficulty.  He  had  said  of  her 
in  the  Midlothian  campaign  :  "  There  is  not  an  instance, 
there  is  not  a  spot  upon  the  whole  map,  where  you  can 
lay  your  ringer  and  say  :  '  There  Austria  did  good.'  " 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  Austrian  statesmen  should 
resent  such  a  declaration  from  a  man  who  was  about 
to  become  Prime  Minister.  The  Austrian  ambassador 
in  London  threatened  "  to  cut  Gladstone  "  whenever  he 
met  him;  and,  though  after  a  long  correspondence 
peace  was  restored,  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  had  not 
tended  to  smooth  the  difficulties  which  the  Foreign 
Office  had  to  deal  with. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  awaited  solution  by  the 
new  ministry  were  successfully  disposed  of.  The  war 
which  had  been  commenced  in  Afghanistan  under  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
the  Porte — after  a  protracted  struggle — was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  arrangements  made  at  Berlin,  by 
ceding,  in  1880,  Dulcigno  to  Montenegro,  and,  in  1881, 
Thessaly  to  Greece.  But  the  gravest  embarrassments 
which  awaited  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  were  in 
Africa.  Lord  Edmond  tells  us  that  Lord  Granville  was 
"  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  most  strongly 
supported  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  wish  not  to  push  matters 
to  extremes,  notwithstanding  the  disaster  to  the  British 
forces  at  Laing's  Nek;"  and  he  quotes  a  letter  in  which 
Lord  Spencer  states  that  he  recollects  the  very  turn 
going  up  Constitution  Hill  on  horseback  where  Lord 
Granville  converted  him  to  the  same  view. 

Lord  Granville's  third  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office  will,  however,  chiefly  be  associated  with  the  affairs 
of  Egypt.  Ever  since  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
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shares  in  1875,  the  grip  of  England  on  Egypt  had  been 
gradually  tightening.  Egypt,  in  Lord  Edmond's 
language,  "  had  become  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  of 
Europe,  with  Great  Britain  and  France  as  official 
trustees,  and  the  Sultan  as  bailiff  of  the  court."  This 
state  of  things  was  not  palatable  to  the  Egyptian  army ; 
and  in  September  1881  "  Arabi  Pasha  and  about  5,000 
soldiers  surrounded  the  Khedive's  Palace,  demanding 
an  increase  of  pay,  and  deposed  the  ministry."  The 
state  of  unrest  which  was  the  result  of  Arabi's  insurrec- 
tion created  a  natural  uneasiness  both  in  Paris  and 
London;  and  M.  Gambetta,  who  had  just  become 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  concerted  with  Lord  Granville 
a  note  in  which  the  Khedive  was  "  solemnly  assured 
of  the  joint  support  of  the  two  Powers  in  the  face  of 
the  discouraging  position  "  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Apparently,  Lord  Granville  did  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, attach  much  importance  to  this  note.  He  seems 
to  have  told  the  French  ambassador  in  London  that  he 
did  not  think  that  it  "would  prove  of  any  practical 
use."  But  the  fall  of  M.  Gambetta's  ministry,  and 
the  dislike  of  his  successor,  M.  de  Freycinet,  to  any 
system  of  joint  intervention,  to  some  extent  forced  Lord 
Granville's  hands.  He  strove,  indeed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  avoid  the  necessity  of  British  intervention  by 
inducing  the  Sultan  to  send  10,000  men  to  Egypt,  and 
to  restore  the  waning  authority  of  the  Khedive.  But 
the  proposal  was  disliked  in  Turkey,  where  Arabi  was 
becoming  a  popular  hero;  it  was  coldly  supported  by 
France,  and  was  regarded  with  disfavour  by  Germany. 
While  ambassadors  were  discussing  the  project  at  Con- 
stantinople, rebellion  was  breaking  out  in  Egypt. 
"Alexandria  became  a  prey  to  riot  and  pillage;  fifty 
Europeans  were  killed;"  and  the  Cabinet  met,  and 
decided  on  the  policy  which  led  to  the  bombardment  of 
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Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet,  and,  two  months  later, 
to  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 

These  decisive  events,  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Bright  from  the  Cabinet,1  imposed,  or  seemed  to 
impose,  a  fresh  burden  on  England.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  eleven  days  after  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria,  "  We  should  not  fully  dis- 
charge our  duty  if  we  did  not  endeavour  to  convert  the 
present  interior  state  of  Egypt  from  anarchy  and  con- 
flict to  peace  and  order.  We  shall  look  during  the  time 
that  remains  to  us  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Powers  of 
civilized  Europe,  if  it  be  in  any  case  open  to  us.  But, 
if  every  chance  of  obtaining  co-operation  is  exhausted, 
the  work  will  be  undertaken  by  the  single  power  of  Eng- 
land." In  fact,  the  refusal  of  France  to  join  in  the 
military  measures  which  this  country  had  adopted 
threw  upon  Great  Britain  the  responsibility  of  acting 
alone.  The  dual  control  was  abandoned;  an  English- 
man was  appointed  financial  adviser  to  the  Egyptian 
Government;  and  Lord  Granville  foreshadowed  the 
possibility  of  the  adoption  of  reforms  which  would  enable 
the  British  ministry  to  withdraw  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  from  Egypt. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  withdrawal  which 
Lord  Granville  earnestly  desired,  that  Lord  DufTerin 
was  instructed  to  go  to  Egypt  and  report  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  country;  and  we  know  from  Sir  Alfred 
LyalPs  biography  of  him  that  Lord  Granville  sent  him 
dispatch  after  dispatch  directing  his  immediate  attention 
to  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  and  that  Lord 
Dufferin,  "  hurriedly  pressed,"  telegraphed  for  breathing 

1  Lord  Granville,  in  writing  to  Lord  Spencer  on  June  22,  1882, 
said  :  "  We  have  had  several  Cabinets,  more  or  less  formal,  about 
Egypt — Bright,  of  course,  the  most  peaceable,  Chamberlain 
almost  the  greatest  Jingo  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  265). 
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time.  But  if  Lord  Dufferin  had  devoted  as  many  months 
as  he  gave  weeks  to  his  inquiry,  he  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  bridge  over  which  the 
British  garrison  might  have  withdrawn ;  for,  in  the 
spring  of  1883,  Colonel  Hicks  Pacha  was  unwisely 
allowed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  Soudan  for  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  in  the  following  autumn 
his  whole  force  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Mahdi, 
with  his  victorious  Dervishes,  were  free  to  overrun  the 
country. 

The  expedition  of  Hicks  Pacha  had  been  dictated  by 
the  desire  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  regain  a  pro- 
vince which  had  been  under  Egyptian  control  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  Unfortunately,  the  British  Cabinet 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  forbid  an  attempt  which  they 
had  the  sense  to  disapprove.  They  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  responsibilities  which  they  had  under- 
taken in  Egypt  did  not  apply  to  the  Soudan,  and  that, 
so  far  as  this  province  was  concerned,  the  Egyptian 
Government  was  free  either  to  act  or  refrain  from  acting, 
as  it  chose.  But  government  cannot  be  conducted  on 
what  Lord  Milner  called  a  principle  of  limited  liability. 
The  destruction  of  Hicks  Pacha  and  his  army  altered 
and  extended  the  responsibilities  of  England  in  Egypt. 
Two  months  before  it  occurred  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had 
assured  Lord  Granville  that  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
might  be  commenced  by  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  Cairo. 

*'  Any  such  idea  was  now  out  of  the  question.  ...  By  the  defeat 
of  Hicks  Pacha  the  garrisons  at  Khartoum  and  in  other  fortified 
places  in  the  Soudan  were  likely  to  become  isolated  amid  the 
advancing  hordes  of  a  ferocious  and  fanatical  barbarism.  The 
British  Government  therefore  decided  to  call  on  the  Government  of 
the  Khedive  to  evacuate  the  country  south  of  Wady  Haifa." 

And  in  January  1884  four  Cabinet  ministers,  of  whom 
13 
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Lord  Granville  was  one,  took  the  momentous  step  of 
sending  General  Gordon  to  Egypt  to  extricate  the 
garrisons. 

From  first  to  last,  throughout  this  lamentable  history, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  either  the  Cabinet  as  a  body, 
or  Lord  Granville  as  the  minister  chiefly  responsible, 
ever  sat  down  to  consider  calmly  whither  their  policy 
was  taking  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  desired 
to  withdraw  from  Egypt,  and  that  Lord  Granville's  ever- 
sanguine  nature  persuaded  him  that  withdrawal  would 
be  ultimately  easy.  But  at  no  stage  of  the  proceedings 
wras  any  attempt  made  to  devise  or  forecast  the  means 
by  which  retirement  could  be  effected,  or  the  measures 
which  would  be  necessary  if  withdrawal  proved  im- 
practicable. This  inherent  defect  in  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  was  again  illustrated  by  the  mission  of  General 
Gordon.  General  Gordon,  as  Lord  Edmond  says,  once 
arrived  in  Khartoum,  "either  forgot  or  deliberately  put 
aside  his  instructions."  But  the  four  ministers  who 
sent  out  the  general  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
his  character.  They  knew  that  he  was  moved  by  the 
strong  religious  convictions  and  chivalrous  courage 
which  impressed  the  popular  imagination,  but  they  knew 
also  that  he  was,  in  Mr.  Morley's  words,  "  the  creature, 
almost  the  sport,  of  impulse,"  and  that  he  was  much 
more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  his  momentary  views  than 
by  anxiety  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his  employers.  A 
ministry  which  chooses  to  employ  a  fanatic  on  a  fantastic 
mission  cannot  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  its  choice.  It  is  no  real  excuse  to  say  that,  "  as 
soon  as  Lord  Granville  became  convinced  that  [the 
general  was  disobeying  his  orders]  he  made  a  proposal 
to  the  Cabinet  to  recall  him  at  once."  1  Lord  Edmond 

1  On  the  day  after  the  decision  to  send  out  Gordon,  Lord 
Granville  said  to  Lord  Hartington  :  "  We  were  proud  of  our- 
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tells  us  that  "  Lord  Granville  afterwards  regretted  that 
he  had  not  pressed  this  proposal  [for  his  recall]  more 
strongly."  But  the  blunder  was  committed  when 
General  Gordon  was  sent  out,  and  it  was  one  of  those 
blunders  which,  when  once  committed,  it  is  impossible 
to  repair. 

Lord  Granville,  indeed,  seems  to  have  persuaded  him- 
self at  one  time  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  attempt  any- 
thing to  save  General  Gordon  from  his  position. 

"  I  cannot  admit,"  so  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  either 
generals  or  statesmen,  who  have  accepted  the  offer  of  a  man  to 
lead  a  forlorn  hope,  are  in  the  least  bound  to  risk  the  lives  of 
thousands  for  the  uncertain  chance  of  saving  the  forlorn  hope." 

But  whatever  force  there  may  have  been  in  this  con- 
tention, public  opinion,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
doors,  made  it  impossible  to  adopt  it.  No  ministry  could 
have  stood  which  had  refused  to  move  to  General  Gor- 
don's assistance.  Lord  Wolseley's  expedition  of  relief, 
however,  and  General  Gordon's  death  need  not  detain 
us  in  this  article.  Lord  Granville's  direct  responsibility 
ceased  with  the  general's  mission;  and,  in  the  later 
incidents  of  an  unhappy  story,  he  only  shares  a  divided 
responsibility  with  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  intervention  in  Egypt 
Lord  Granville  had  gained  much  from  the  support 
which  he  received  from  Germany.  Prince  Bismarck  was 
always  inclined  to  favour  a  policy  of  vigour.  He  was 
not  sorry  to  see  that  the  presence  of  British  troops  on 
the  Nile  was  creating  difficulties  between  France  and 
England;  and,  believing  that  "  a  gradual  dismember- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Empire  [was]  the  only  pacific  solu- 
tion to  the  Oriental  question,"  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt.  "Take  Egypt,"  was  the 

selves  yesterday.     Are  you  sure  that  we  did  not  commit  a  gigantic 
folly?" 
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advice  which  he  gave  to  the  Government  of  1880,  just 
as  he  had  given  it  to  the  Government  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Prince  Bismarck's 
attitude  added  strength  to  the  position  of  England.  From 
the  end  of  1883,  however,  we  forfeited  this  advantage, 
and  thenceforward  Lord  Granville  had  to  reckon  with 
the  enmity  of  the  great  Prussian  minister. 

The  change  came  from  a  radical  alteration  in  the  policy 
of  Germany.  An  increasing  party  in  the  Reichstag 
were  in  favour  of  colonial  enterprise;  and,  in  order  to 
appease  them,  Prince  Bismarck  thought  it  expedient  to 
reconsider  the  strong  objections  which  he  had  previously 
expressed  to  colonial  possessions.  But  a  German  policy 
of  colonization  naturally  brought  Germany  into  con- 
tact with  this  country  in  every  portion  of  the  globe. 
German  subjects  had  claims  in  Fiji,  which  we  had 
annexed;  they  had  objects  to  promote  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  to  which  we  were  not  perhaps  too 
friendly ;  they  actually  hoisted  the  German  flag  at  Angra 
Pequena,  in  South- Western  Africa,  which  was  claimed 
by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  they 
had  designs  on  New  Guinea,  which  the  Australians  were 
disposed  to  resent;  and  Prince  Bismarck  was  already 
looking  with  covetous  eyes  on  Heligoland,  where  he 
was  persuading  himself  that  a  great  harbour  might  be 
constructed  commanding  the  passage  to  the  Baltic.  It 
would  probably  have  been  best  if,  at  the  time  at  which 
these  questions  were  raised,  Lord  Granville  had  stated 
clearly  the  whole  extent  of  this  country's  claims.  When, 
in  somewhat  analogous  circumstances,  forty  years  before, 
an  officer  of  the  French  Government  asked  Lord  John 
Russell  how  much  of  Australia  was  claimed  as  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  John  quietly  replied  : 
"  The  whole;"  and  with  that  answer  the  officer  went 
away.  But  Lord  Granville  was  too  courteous  to  put 
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off  Germany  with  a  straightforward  answer  of  this 
character.  Instead  of  replying  to  them  himself,  he 
referred  the  questions  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  its  turn,  referred  them  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments ;  and  the  Colonial  Governments — the  Government 
of  the  Cape,  at  any  rate — decided  to  take  possession  of 
the  territory  which  Germany  was  claiming.  Prince 
Bismarck  lost  patience.  "  Our  question,"  he  wrote,  in 
the  summer  of  1884,  "  could  have  been  answered  by 
England  in  a  week,  without  referring  it  to  the  Cape." 
And  Count  Miinster  shortly  afterwards  was  instructed 
to  tell  Lord  Granville  "  that  the  German  Government 
could  not  maintain  a  friendly  attitude  on  Egyptian 
matters  if  Great  Britain  maintained  an  unfriendly 
attitude  on  Colonial  questions." 

The  tension  between  the  two  Governments  became 
more  acute  in  the  summer  of  1884,  after  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Lord  Ampthill,  who  for  thirteen  years  had 
represented  this  country  in  Berlin,  and  who  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  tension  was 
the  more  serious  because  new  questions  were  arising  on 
the  borders  of  Afghanistan  which  were  bringing  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  war.  We  have  no 
space  in  this  article,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  compli- 
cated history  of  Russian  aggression  and  British  sus- 
picion on  the  Afghan  frontier.1  What  we  wish  to  point 

1  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  says  of  the  Penjdeh  incident  that, 
"  Fortunately  both  nations  shrank  from  war,  and  eventually  the 
contest  was  closed  by  the  agreement  which  Lord  Granville  made 
with  the  Russian  Government  that  the  disputed  responsibility  for 
the  incident  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  440). 
But  this  account,  though  accurate,  is  not  complete.  War  was 
really  averted  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Ameer  Abdurrahman  to  see 
a  British  army  in  Afghanistan.  The  whole  story  has  been  admir- 
ably told  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Dufferin,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  89-95. 
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out  is  that,  at  the  close  of  his  five  years'  tenure  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  Lord  Granville  found  himself  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  three  greatest  Powers  on  the  Contin- 
ent— with  France  in  Egypt,  with  Germany  in  the 
Colonies,  with  Russia  in  the  Far  East.  By  a  chain  of 
circumstances,  the  most  conciliatory  of  men  had  managed 
to  estrange  almost  every  Power  whose  good-will  was 
worth  having ;  and  the  statesman  whose  tact  and  temper 
seemed,  in  everybody's  opinion,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  had  deprived  us  of  the  friendship  of 
every  great  European  nation. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Lord  Granville  was 
solely  responsible  for  this  unfortunate  position  of  affairs 
when  he  left  the  Foreign  Office.  He  had  succeeded  to 
a  situation  of  unusual  difficulty,  and  the  whole  trend  of 
events  during  his  tenure  of  office  tended  to  increase  the 
embarrassment  which  he  inherited;  while  the  dissen- 
sions which  distracted  the  Cabinet  from  1880  to  1885 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  frame  and  maintain  a  con- 
sistent foreign  policy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that,  if  Lord  Granville  had  been  a 
little  firmer  in  his  tone  and  a  little  less  conciliatory  in 
his  manner;  if  he  had  shown  more  decision  in  carrying 
out  his  own  policy  and  less  anxiety  to  bring  every  one 
abroad  and  at  home  into  agreement;  if  he  had  paid 
more  regard  to  the  permanent  aspect  of  each  question 
and  less  attention  to  the  immediate  requirements  of  the 
moment, — he  would  have  gained  respect  where  he  lost 
authority,  and  might  have  ensured  success  where  he 
encountered  failure. 

The  desire  to  conciliate,  which  perhaps  disqualified 
Lord  Granville  from  dealing  with  a  man  of  blood  and 
iron  like  Prince  Bismarck,  made  him  an  almost  perfect 
leader  of  a  minority  in  the  Lords.  He  led  the  Liberal 
party  in  that  House  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He 
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acted  in  that  capacity  as  the  lieutenant  of  such  different 
men  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was 
opposed  to  debaters  of  infinite  capacity  and  resource 
like  the  fourteenth  Lord  Derby  and  the  first  Lord  Cairns. 
He  was  never  able  to  rely  on  the  support  of  an  assured 
majority,  and  at  the  close  of  his  career  his  followers  were 
so  few  that  he  was  almost  powerless  in  the  Division 
Lobby.  But,  from  first  to  last,  he  held  his  own  against 
his  opponents  with  dignity  and  success;  and,  by  his 
never-failing  tact  and  temper,  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
measures  which,  under  any  other  guidance,  would  have 
been  rejected  with  disdain.  The  Irish  Church  Act  of 
1869 — to  take  one  prominent  example — is  inseparably 
connected  with  Mr.  Gladstone;  yet  the  Irish  Church 
Act  would  have  had  no  chance  of  becoming  law  in  that 
year  if  any  other  man  than  Lord  Granville  had  been  in 
charge  of  it  in  the  Lords. 

Lord  Granville's  success  as  the  leader  of  a  Liberal 
minority  was  due  to  his  own  qualities.  Every  Liberal 
had  perfect  confidence  that  the  man  was  true  to  the 
creed  which  he  professed;  but  every  Conservative  also 
recognized  that  the  statesman  who  was  asserting  Liberal 
principles,  and  faithfully  serving  under  the  Liberal  flag, 
was  as  good  a  representative  of  the  upper  classes  as 
any  one  they  could  find  on  their  own  benches.  "  The 
most  prejudiced  Tory  peer,  who  might  declare  that 
*  Granville  the  polite  '  kept  strange  political  company, 
could  not  deny  that  he  could  ride  to  hounds,  and  knew 
how  to  bring  down  a  pheasant."  In  a  speech  made  in 
1874,  very  soon  after  the  Liberal  rout,  Lord  Granville 
declared  that  "  he  verily  believed  that  his  colleagues  had 
received  many  adverse  votes  because  the  sporting  and 
athletic  world  adjudged  them  to  be  a  pack  of  muffs. 
But  he  was  ready  to  throw  down  the  glove.  *  I  am 
prepared  to  challenge  the  present  ministry  to  pick  their 
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best  men,  and  pit  them  against  a  like  number  of  the 
defunct  Liberal  Government  for  a  ride  across  country.'  " 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  could  not  have  made  a  more  tell- 
ing appeal  to  a  nation  which  likes  its  rulers  to  show  some 
of  its  own  sporting  tastes.  But,  if  Lord  Granville  on 
occasions  knew  how  to  appeal  to  the  sporting  proclivities 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  could  also  turn,  with  ad- 
mirable neatness,  an  attack  on  the  aristocratic  composition 
of  a  Cabinet.  After  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
administration  in  1855,  Lord  Ellenborough  declared 
that  the  new  Government  was 

"  After  all  but  the  old  Whig  party,  a  set  of  near  relations,  and  one 
in  which  a  particular  family  connection  was  specially  prominent 
and  powerful,  and  that  family  connection  was  represented  by  the 
leader  of  the  House." 

This  is  the  inimitable  way  in  which  Lord  Granville 
met  the  charge:  — 

"  My  lords,  I  am  a  Gower,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  of 
that  family  who  holds  any  official  appointment  whatever.  I  am 
also  a  Cavendish,  but  I  think  that  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of 
that  family  has  not  shown  himself  slow  to  encourage  genius 
wherever  he  has  found  it.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  also 
related  to  some  of  the  Howards.  .  .  .  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  member  of  the  Howard  family  who  has  been  selected  to 
represent  her  Majesty  in  Ireland  has  been  found  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  My  lords,  I  had  better  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  at  once ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  some  of  those  who 
went  before  me  had  such  quivers  full  of  daughters  who  did  not 
die  old  maids,  that  I  have  relations  upon  this  side  of  the  House, 
relations  upon  the  cross  benches,  relations  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House,  and  I  actually  had  the  unparalleled  misfortune  to 
have  no  fewer  than  three  cousins  in  the  Protectionist  administra- 
tion of  my  noble  friend  opposite." 

But  perhaps  a  still  better  proof  of  the  influence  which 
results  from  tact  and  charm  was  given  by  Lord  Granville 
at  Brooks's  Club.  In  the  heat  which  the  Home  Rule 
controversy  generated,  Gladstonian  Liberals  blackballed 
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Unionists,    and    Unionists    retaliated    by    blackballing 
Gladstonian  Liberals. 

"  Another  election  was  coming1  round,  fraught  with  a  certain 
renewal  of  hostilities,  and  after  that  the  deluge.  The  fatal  day 
soon  arrived.  The  room  was  crowded.  .  .  .  Then,  just  as  the 
clock  struck  three,  and  the  ballot  was  about  to  begin,  Lord  Gran- 
ville  stepped  forward.  ...  In  a  few  well-chosen  words  he  alluded 
to  the  antiquity  of  the.  club,  and  the  previous  divisions  in  the 
party  which  it  had  survived,  and  expressed  a  hope  .  .  .  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one  place  left  in  London  where  a  truce  might 
be  allowed  to  the  divisions  and  animosities  of  mankind,  and  friends 
might  still  be  allowed  to  meet  one  another  on  the  same  terms  as 
of  old.  A  murmur  of  suppressed  applause  ran  round  the  room. 
All  felt  that  a  true  note  had  been  struck.  The  immediate  result 
of  the  ballot  proved  the  victory  which  had  been  gained.  All  the 
candidates,  to  whichever  section  of  the  party  they  belonged,  were 
elected." 

Lord  Granville  once  described  himself  as  a  Radical 
who  happened  to  like  good  society.  Society,  at  any 
rate,  whether  good  or  not,  could  not  help  having  a 
liking  for  so  genial,  so  good-humoured,  so  tactful  a 
leader. 

While  Lord  Palmerston  lived,  Lord  Granville's  task 
was  comparatively  easy.  No  one  seriously  wanted  to 
disturb  a  minister  who  was,  at  least,  as  acceptable  to 
the  Tories  as  he  proved  himself  to  his  own  friends.  But 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  to  the  lead  of  the  Liberal 
party  the  case  was  very  different.  The  measures  which 
he  introduced — the  Irish  Church  Act,  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  compulsory  education,  the  ballot,  the  abolition  of 
purchase  in  the  Army — were  opposed  to  all  the  traditions 
of  the  Conservative  party,  and  it  required  Lord  Gran- 
ville's tact  and  temper  to  secure  their  passage  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  We  do  not  ourselves  think  that 
adequate  justice  has  ever  been  done  to  his  strategy  and 
his  patience  during  these  memorable  years.  The  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  overcome  during  the  ministry 
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of  1868  were  increased  tenfold  during  the  ministry  of 
1880;  for  Lord  Granville  had  to  reckon  with  an  increas- 
ing distrust  of  Mr.  Gladstone  among  his  opponents,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  recognize  that,  with  a  compact  and 
hostile  majority  in  front  of  him,  discontent  and  differ- 
ence were  making  it  difficult  for  him  tox  depend  on  the 
minority  behind  him. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  Cabinet  of  1880 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  continued  with  them 
to  the  end,  began  before  the  formation  of  the 
ministry.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  Lord  Hartington 
had  led  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
Lord  Hartington  did  not  altogether  agree  with  the  treat- 
ment which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  dealt  to  Turkey ; 
and  the  Eastern  question  was  almost  exclusively  occupy- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone's  attention.  His  oratory  was  rousing 
the  country;  it  was  raising  the  wave  of  enthusiasm 
which  was  to  carry  the  Liberals  to  victory;  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  electors  were  calling  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  would  not  be  contented  with  any  nominal  leader. 
Lord  Hartington,  as  we  think  very  wisely,  desired  in 
these  circumstances  to  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  to  resume  the 
leadership,  and  to  make  the  proposal  "  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  refuse,  or,  if  he  does,  that  the 
responsibility  of  leaving  the  party  again  without  a  leader 
will  rest  on  him."  For  reasons  which  are  not  very  clear 
Lord  Granville  threw  cold  water  on  this  suggestion ; 
and  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  resigned  after  the  general 
election  of  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  was  still 
undetermined.  It  soon,  indeed,  became  plain  that, 
unless  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prepared  to  retire  from  public 
life,  no  other  man  could  either  hope  or  pretend  to  lead 
the  Liberal  party.  But  though  the  conclusion  was  plain 
to  every  one,  it  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  all  men. 
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Many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  colleagues  would  have 
preferred  a  different  arrangement,  and  the  new  ministry, 
in  consequence,  was  composed  of  sections  which  found 
it  difficult  to  unite.  The  Cabinet,  in  fact,  from  its  first 
formation,  was  "  a  coalition  of  that  vexatious  kind,  when 
those  who  happened  not  to  agree  seemed  sometimes  to 
be  almost  as  well  pleased  with  contention  as  with 
harmony."  1  The  Irish  Land  Act  deprived  it  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Kilmainham  treaty  of  Mr.  Forster, 
intervention  in  Egypt  of  Mr.  Bright.  But  these  resigna- 
tions, significant  as  they  were,  had  less  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Cabinet  than  the  dissensions  over 
Parliamentary  reform  which  threatened  its  existence  at 
the  end  of  1883.  For  some  days  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  differences  would  result  in  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  or  the  resignation  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton.  Mainly  through  Lord  Granville's  influence  the 
difference  was  healed.  But  it  is  with  Cabinets  as  it  is 
with  crockery.  The  pitcher  may  be  mended,  but  it  can- 
not be  trusted  again  to  hold  water.  In  the  following 
year  Lord  Hartington  was  declaring  that  he  could  not 
be  responsible  for  the  military  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, while,  on  the  eve  of  its  final  fall,  differences 
existed  on  Irish  policy  which  threatened  to  shatter  the 
Cabinet  into  fragments. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Lord  Granville's  tact  and  patience,  the  unhappy  Cabinet 
of  1880  would  have  been  broken  up  on  more  than  one 
of  the  occasions  to  which  we  have  referred.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  difficulties  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  smooth,  and  in  healing  wounds  which  were 
apparently  irremediable.  Some  men,  indeed,  thought 
that  he  carried  conciliation  too  far.  "  I  have  sometimes 
asked  myself,"  so  the  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  to  him  after 
1  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3. 
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the  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry,  "  Is  there  any  con- 
ceivable measure  that  Granville  would  not  accept  rather 
than  split  the  party  ?  And  I  have  never  been  able  to 
answer  this  question  to  my  own  satisfaction."  The 
loyalty  which  induced  Lord  Granville  to  adhere  to  his 
chief,  through  good  report  and  ill  report,  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Granville 
and  he  may  have  been  cast  in  different  moulds,  but  they 
were  eminently  fitted  to  serve  together.  The  very 
dissimilarity  of  their  respective  characters  and  gifts 
seemed  only  to  constitute  an  additional  link  between 
them ;  and  each,  with  perfect  truth,  might  say  of  the 
other — 

"  He  was  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  supplied  my  wants  the  more 
As  his  unlikeness  fitted  mine." 

Unhappily,  indeed,  towards  the  end  of  his  career  a 
subject  was  slowly  forcing  itself  to  the  front  which  was 
to  shatter  the  Liberal  party  into  pieces,  and  on  which 
even  Lord  Granville's  influence  was  to  be  powerless  for 
union.  But  we  cannot  enter  into  the  vexed  subject  of 
Home  Rule  at  the  close  of  an  article  already  too  long. 
Lord  Granville  was,  of  course,  a  party  to  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  revised  measure 
of  1892. 

In  this  article  we  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
Lord  Granville's  public  career,  and  we  have  tried  to 
show  that  in  some  stages  of  it  his  character  was  neither 
hard  enough  nor  stern  enough  to  deal  with  the  troublous 
circumstances  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  But  his  de- 
fects as  a  Foreign  Minister,  if  defects  they  were,  might 
have  been  reckoned  as  virtues  in  other  men.  He  brought 
to  the  Foreign  Office  the  feelings  and  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman ;  and  he  never  realized  that  some  of  the  con- 
temporary statesmen  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into 
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collision  were  made  of  baser  metal,  and  actuated  by  more 
worldly  motives  than  himself.  In  consequence  he  was 
occasionally  overreached  by  diplomatists  whose  natures 
were  either  keener  or  sterner  than  his  own.  Thus,  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  United  States  in  1871,  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  never  realized  that  his 
adversary  was  reserving  a  trump  card — the  indirect 
claims — for  future  use.  While,  in  the  controversy  with 
Prince  Bismarck  in  1884,  he  was  no  match  for  a  states- 
man who  openly  professed  that,  if  he  could  not  get  his 
way  in  South  Africa,  he  would  not  assist  Lord  Granville 
in  furthering  a  policy  which  he  approved  in  Egypt.  It 
should  not,  moreover,  be  forgotten  that  the  very  qualities 
which  occasionally  interfered  with  the  success  of  his 
foreign  policy  made  him  the  most  constant  of  colleagues 
and  the  most  delightful  of  friends.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a 
single  anecdote  will  show  more  clearly  than  any  language 
of  our  own  the  charm  which  was  universally  attributed 
to  Lord  Granville.  In  1879,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  it  was  his  duty  to  appoint  a  Captain  of 
Deal  Castle.  He  chose  for  the  place,  which  Lord  George 
Hamilton  now  fills,  Lord  Sydney,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Kent.  But,  as  the  office  was  nominally  a  responsible 
post,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  explain  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  his  reason  for 
making  it.  Lord  Beaconsfield  replied  to  "a  rather 
laborious  letter  of  considerable  length  in  six  words  : 
'  Happy  Sydney  !  to  be  your  neighbour.'  ' 

We  will  not  weaken  the  force  of  such  a  testimony  by 
adding  to  it  any  tribute  of  our  own. 
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THERE  was  probably  never  a  time,  in  the  history  either 
of  this  country  or  of  any  other  nation,  when  the  sovereign 
did  not  lean  for  advice  on  a  few  of  his  subjects  especially 
eminent  from  wealth,  from  position,  or  from  ability. 
Thus  a  Cabinet  must  have  existed,  in  fact,  long  before 
it  attracted  public  notice.  The  Privy  Council,  indeed, 
owes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  that  it  originally  only 
included  the  private  advisers  of  the  monarch.  The 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  Privy  Council,  however, 
made  it  too  large  a  body  for  consultative  purposes,  and 
the  sovereign — in  Macaulay's  words — "  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions  resorted  for  advice  to  a  small  knot  of 
leading  ministers."  According  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  inner  royal  council,  distinct  from  the  Curia 
Regis  or  the  Common  Council  of  the  Realm,  can  be 
traced  from  the  close  of  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 
And  from  that  time  successive  kings  probably  took  the 
natural  course  of  summoning  to  their  assistance  the  men 
to  whose  opinion  they  attached  the  greatest  value. 

In  fact,  as  Hallam  has  pointed  out,  "  it  could  not 
happen  but  that  some  councillors  more  eminent  than  the 
rest  should  form  juntos  or  cabals  for  more  close  and 
private  management,  or  be  selected  as  more  confidential 
advisers  of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  very  name  of  a 
Cabinet  Council,  as  distinguished  from  the  larger  body, 
may  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I." 

But  the  Cabinet  during  that  reign  was  still  regarded  as 
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a  purely  consultative  and  irregular  body.  Its  decisions 
were  uniformly  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  for  con- 
firmation. As,  however,  the  Cabinet  increased  in  power, 
a  natural  disposition  arose  to  rely  on  its  decisions 
alone,  and  to  dispense  with  the  covering  authority  of 
the  Privy  Council.  "  The  delays  and  the  decencies  "  of 
the  larger  body  were  not  suited  to  the  temper,  the 
talents,  or  the  designs  of  Charles  II.  The  failure  of  Sir 
W.  Temple  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  a  reorganized  Privy 
Council  accelerated  the  change  which  was  silently  being 
effected;  and  after  the  Revolution  the  "distinction  of 
the  Cabinet  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  latter  from  all  business  of  State,  became  more 
fully  established." 

"  The  introduction  of  this  method  of  government," 
says  Todd,  "was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  whole 
community."  It  was  opposed  at  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. "  It  was  one  of  the  innovations  against  which 
the  popular  feeling  was  directed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Long  Parliament."  One  of  the  grounds  of  Stafford's 
attainder  was  "a  discourse  of  his  in  the  Committee  of 
State,  which  they  called  the  Cabinet  Council."  In  the 
Second  Remonstrance,  issued  in  1642,  complaint  is  made 
of  **  the  managing  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  realm  in 
cabinet  councils  by  men  unknown  and  not  publicly 
trusted,"  while  sixty  years  later  still  a  clause  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Act  of  Settlement  enacting  that,  from  and 
after  the  time  aforesaid,  "  all  matters  and  things  relating 
to  the  well  governing  of  this  kingdom,  which  are  pro- 
perly cognizable  in  the  Privy  Council  by  the  laws  and 
customs  of  this  realm,  shall  be  transacted  there,  and  all 
resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of 
the  Privy  Council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the 
same."  The  language  of  statesmen,  perhaps,  more 
accurately  represents  the  prevalent  feeling  than  even  the 
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language  of  the  statute  book;  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards Lord  Peterborough,  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Privy  Council  and  the  Cabinet,  declared  that 
"  the  Privy  Council  were  such  as  were  thought  to  know 
everything,  and  knew  nothing,  [while]  those  of  the 
Cabinet  thought  that  nobody  knew  anything  but  them- 
selves." 

Convenience,  however,  proved  more  powerful  than 
opinion.  A  small  body  of  especially  selected  councillors, 
who  could  be  expressly  summoned  on  any  emergency, 
was  obviously  more  efficient  than  a  larger  body,  which 
only  met  at  regularly  appointed  intervals;  and,  though 
statesmen  still  complained  that  the  Cabinet,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  should  be  consulted,  while 
the  Council,  the  recognized  adviser  of  the  Crown,  was 
neglected,  the  Cabinet  continued  to  grow  in  importance 
till  it  became,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Whig  historian, 
"  an  essential  part  of  our  polity." 

The  Cabinet,  which  was  thus  constantly  widening  its 
functions,  reflected  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  It  is  the  essence  of  our  con- 
stitution that  it  has  never  been  formally  embodied  in 
any  document.  It  cannot  be  traced  in  our  statute  law  : 
it  rests  not  on  any  written  contract,  but  on  tradition  and 
precedent.  It  has  grown  with  the  nation's  growth;  it 
has  been  modified  with  the  nation's  requirements;  it 
has  changed,  it  is  changing,  it  will  be  changed.  "  Con- 
stitutional," in  England,  has  almost  become  a  synonym 
for  customary.  And  what  is  true  of  the  constitution 
itself  is  true,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  Cabinet.  It  had 
its  origin  in  convenience;  it  is  still  unrecognized  by 
statute;  its  very  composition  is  not  officially  reported 
either  to  Parliament  or  to  the  public ;  it  keeps  no  record 
of  its  proceedings;  it  has  gradually  usurped  the  whole 
province  of  advice;  its  members  absorb  the  whole  func- 
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tions  of  administration ;  they  deliberate  in  concert ;  they 
act  in  concert;  they  stand  or  fall  in  concert.  And  yet, 
technically  and  legally,  while  they  are  individually 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  offices,  there 
is  nothing,  except  honour  and  custom,  which  makes  the 
whole  of  them  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  whole 
body. 

Moreover,  though  the  Cabinet  of  to-day  may  trace  its 
origin  to  the  Inner  Council  of  Charles  I.  or  the  Cabal  of 
Charles  II.,  there  is  little  or  no  resemblance  between  the 
modern  and  the  old  institution.  The  Cabal  of  Charles 
II.  was  essentially  a  consultative  and  administrative 
committee  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  the  Cabinet  of  to- 
day is  a  similar  committee,  nominally  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  but  in  reality  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the 
party  which  happens  to  be  predominant  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Cabal  was  the  outcome  of  a  system  in 
which  the  monarch  still  exerted  paramount  authority ;  the 
Cabinet  is  the  result  of  a  polity  under  which  the  Crown 
still  reigns,  but  all  important  matters  are  controlled  by 
Parliament.  The  passage  from  royal  to  parliamentary 
government,  of  course,  took  place  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  The  new  sovereigns  owed  their  title  not  to 
hereditary  right,  but  to  a  parliamentary  decision ;  and  it 
became  consequently  inevitable  that  the  Parliament, 
which  had  created  a  sovereign,  should  exercise  a  stronger 
control  than  any  of  its  predecessors  over  his  conduct  and 
policy. 

Parliamentary  government,  however,  did  not  im- 
mediately lead  to  the  formation  of  a  responsible  ministry. 
The  men  who  held  the  chief  offices  of  the  State  were,  in 
Macaulay's  language,  "  perpetually  caballing  against 
each  other,  haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes 
of  censure  on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  each  other,"  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
14 
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"  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wild,  un- 
governable,   and    uncertain."     The   change    of    system 
which  had  already  been  made  had,  in  fact,  necessitated 
another  alteration.     It  was  obviously  requisite  to  bring 
the  king's   advisers   into   harmony   with   parliamentary 
opinion ;    and,    towards    the    close   of    the    seventeenth 
century,   William  III.,   without  probably  realizing  the 
momentous  consequences  of  his  own  action,   took  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  by  the  formation  of  a  Whig 
ministry.     "  By  the  advice  of  Sunderland,"  to  quote  the 
best  text-book  on  the  subject,    "  the  king  resolved  to 
construct  a  ministry  upon  a  common  bond  of  political 
agreement,    the    several    members   of   which,    being   of 
accord  upon  the  general  principles  of  State  policy,  would 
be  willing  to  act  in  unison  in  their  places  in  Parliament.'* 
Yet,  though  the  first  step  had  thus  been  taken,  many 
years  were  still  to  elapse  before  government  by  Parlia- 
ment took  the  form  of  government  by  party.     Public 
men  for  a  long  time  clung  to  the  notion  that  administra- 
tions could  be  strengthened  by  a  combination  of  interests 
rather  than  by  an  exclusion  of  differences.     The  earlieir 
ministries  of  Anne  were  founded  on  a  system  of  com- 
prehension,  and,   though  Godolphin  gradually  weedec 
out  the  Tory  members  of  his  remarkable  ministry,  and 
though  Harley,  who  succeeded  him,  founded  his  govern 
ment  on  a  Tory  basis,  the  old  idea  still  lingered.     It 
obtained  expression  in  the  Broad  Bottom  Administra- 
tion of  Pelham,  in  the  Coalition  ministry  of  the  Duk 
of  Portland,  in  the  junction  of  Fox  with  Lord  Sidmouti 
in  1806,  and  of  Lord  Goderich  with  Lord  Lansdowne* 
in  1827.     It  was  even  visible  in  the  great  Whig  ministry! 
of  1830,  which  comprised  such  various  elements  as  th*l 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  GreyJ 
and  it  was  revived  in  the  remarkable  coalition  of  Whig  I 
and  Peelites,  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  1852-3.   England} 
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said  a  great  minister,  speaking  of  that  combination,  does 
not  love  coalitions.  If  our  review  of  the  history  of  the 
preceding  period  be  correct,  it  would  be  possible  to 
maintain  the  exact  contrary,  that  England  loves  nothing 
but  coalitions.  The  experience  of  generations  was 
necessary  to  wean  the  public  men  of  England  from  their 
love,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  coalitions  would  not 
work. 

It  thus  required  almost  centuries  of  experience  to  con- 
firm the  wisdom  of  William  III.'s  experiment,  and  to 
convince  statesmen  of  the  necessity  of  harmonious  or 
homogeneous  opinion  in  a  Cabinet.  It  required,  per- 
haps, a  shorter  time  to  prove  the  necessity  of  selecting 
some  minister  who  should  be  superior  in  influence  to  all 
the  others,  who  should,  in  other  words,  be  primus  inter 
pares,  or  Prime  Minister.  It  seems  so  difficult  for  the 
modern  student  to  realize  a  Cabinet  without  a  Prime 
Minister  that  he  is  almost  unable  to  carry  himself 
back  to  the  time  when  a  Prime  Minister  did  not  exist, 
or  even  to  that  rather  later  time  when  the  idea  of  a 
Prime  Minister  was  almost  universally  unpopular.  Yet 
a  very  simple  test  will  bring  this  circumstance  home  to 
the  mind  of  every  well-read  person.  Any  student  of 
English  history  will  find  no  difficulty  in  compiling  a  list 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  With 
the  exception  of  one  period,  when  the  first  William  Pitt 
controlled  the  power  of  the  State,  while  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  exercised  its  patronage,  and  of  a  second 
period,  when  the  same  William  Pitt,  as  Lord  Chatham, 
gave  life  and  tone  to  the  ministry  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  held  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  determining  who  was  Prime 
Minister  of  England  at  any  given  date.  From  the  time 
when  the  firm  of  Townshend  and  Walpole  became  the 
firm  of  Walpole  and  Townshend  our  history  on  this 
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point  speaks  with  a  certain  voice.1  But  before  1722  this 
very  point  is  one  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Opinions,  for  instance,  differ  whether  Sunder- 
land  or  Stanhope,  or  even  Godolphin  or  Marlborough, 
are  to  be  given  the  first  place  in  the  ministries  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged.  They  were  colleagues  in 
Cabinets  in  which  no  man  held,  beyond  dispute,  the 
position  of  first  minister. 

So  long,  indeed,  as  the  sovereign  himself  presided  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  there  was  no  obvious 
necessity  for  giving  any  member  of  it  precedency  over 
the  others.  But  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  the  king  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  by  a  modern 
statesman  that,  "with  a  doubtful  exception  in  the  time 
of  George  III.,  no  sovereign  has  been  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet  since  Anne."  The  change,  like  so 
many  other  modifications  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  British  constitution,  was  the  result  of  a  purely 
accidental  circumstance.  George  I.  could  not  speak 
the  English  language.  It  was  clearly  useless  for  a 
monarch  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  his  councillors 
when  he  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  their 
deliberations  were  carried  on.  But,  when  the  sovereign 
was  thus  necessarily  and  habitually  absent  from  the 
Cabinet,  it  became  requisite  that  some  minister  should 
be  chosen  who  should  preside  at  its  meetings  and  report 
its  decisions  to  the  king.  Thus  the  accession  of  a 
foreigner  who  could  not  converse  in  English  led  to 

1  Lord  Hervey  speaks  of  Carteret  as  the  nominal  and  of  Pulteney 
as  the  real  chief  of  the  administration  which  succeeded  to  power 
on  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1742.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
to  describe  Lord  Wilmington  as  Prime  Minister  because  he  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  no  one  so  termed  him  at  the  time, 
or  thought  of  him  as  head  of  the  ministry.  See  Lord  Hervey 's 
Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  351. — ED. 
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one  of  the  most  momentous  changes  in  the  constitution. 
The  Act  of  Settlement  had  given  us  a  foreign  sovereign  : 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  sovereign  gave  us  a  Prime 
Minister. 

Just,  however,  as  the  growing  power  of  the  Cabinet 
had  been  resented  and  denounced  by  statesmen  of  almost 
every  shade  of  opinion,  so  the  tendency  to  concentrate 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  minister  was  regarded 
as  objectionable  and  unconstitutional.  Long,  indeed, 
before  the  change  was  really  accomplished,  Clarendon 
had  declared  that  "  nothing  was  so  hateful  to  English- 
men, in  his  day,  as  a  Prime  Minister.  They  would 
rather  be  subject  to  a  usurper,  like  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  was  first  magistrate  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  than 
to  a  legitimate  king  who  referred  them  to  a  grand 
vizier."  Towards  the  close  of  Walpole's  administra- 
tion the  House  of  Lords  recorded  its  solemn  protest 
against  the  usurpation  by  any  one  of  the  unconstitutional 
rank  and  authority  of  a  Prime  Minister,  "  because  they 
were  persuaded  that  a  sole,  or  even  a  first,  minister  was 
a  functionary  unknown  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain, 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  and  destructive  of 
liberty  in  any  government  whatsoever.*'  The  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  is  reported  to  have  said  the  same  thing  : 
"  I  am  nothing  but  an  ignorant  old  woman,  but  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  courts,  and  I  do  really  think  that  it 
would  be  best  for  king  as  well  as  the  nation  to  have  all 
things  done  in  council  without  a  premier  minister,  which 
I  have  often  heard  is  the  law."  But  the  opinions  which 
were  thus  expressed,  both  by  individuals  and  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  survived  till  a  much  later  period.  So 
lately  as  1761  George  Grenville  declared  that  "  Prime 
Minister  is  an  odious  title."  It  was  remarked  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1806  that  the  constitution  "  abhors  the  idea  of 
a  Prime  Minister,"  and  even  in  1829  Lord  Lansdowne 
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affirmed  that  "  nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  or 
unconstitutional  than  to  recognize  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  existence  of  such  an  office." 

Perhaps,  too,  for  more  than  forty  years  after  Wai- 
pole's  fall  the  practice  of  ministers  corresponded  more 
closely  with  these  ideas  than  modern  students  readily 
imagine.  There  is,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  compiling  a  list  of  Prime  Ministers  from 
Walpole  to  the  second  Pitt.  Wilmington,  Pelham, 
Newcastle,  Devonshire,  Bute,  Grenville,  Rockingham, 
Grafton,  North,  Shelburne,  and  Portland  complete  the 
list.1  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  these  men 
enjoyed  the  undoubted  ascendency  which  Walpole  had 
acquired  before  them,  or  which  the  second  Pitt  claimed 
during  his  long  administration.  Wilmington  during 
his  short  tenure  of  office  had  little  real  power.  Pelham 
during  the  first  period  of  his  ministry  could  hardly 
maintain  his  position  against  Carteret,  and  during  the 
second  period  shared  power  with  his  elder  brother. 
Newcastle  and  Grafton  were  overshadowed  by  the  first 
Pitt.  Devonshire  had  no  real  authority.  Bute  was  only 
the  representative  of  the  king,  and  Portland  was  little 
more  than  the  figure-head  under  which  stronger  men 
than  he  were  willing  to  combine.  If,  in  fact,  it  was 
Walpole  who  first  introduced  the  country  to  the  idea  of 
a  Prime  Minister,  it  was  the  second  Pitt  who  made  a 
Prime  Minister  a  necessity. 

These  changes  were  concurrently  accompanied  with 
another  alteration  of  still  greater  significance.  The 
Cabinet  became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  Parlia- 

1  I  leave  the  text  as  it  was  written.  But  the  author  afterwards 
became  of  opinion  that  Lord  Chatham  was  the  nominal  as  well 
as  the  real  head  of  the  administration  which  he  formed  in  1766, 
and  should  therefore  be  properly  included  in  a  list  of  Prime 
Ministers. — ED. 
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ment,  and  less  and  less  the  creature  of  the  sovereign. 
In  theory,  the  king  retained,  indeed,  as  the  sovereign 
still  possesses,  the  right  to  select  his  own  advisers.  But, 
in  practice,  it  became  every  year  more  obvious  that  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign  was  limited  to  those  persons  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Parliament.  The  king,  in- 
deed, constantly  resented  these  limitations  on  his  pre- 
rogative. George  II.,  for  a  long  time,  refused  to  admit 
Pitt  to  his  council,  just  as  George  III.  declined  to  admit 
Fox,  and  George  IV.  objected  to  Canning.  But,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  necessities 
of  the  minister  prevailed  over  the  predilections  of  the 
monarch.  Newcastle  had  the  perspicacity  to  confess 
that  "every  man  who  pretends  to  be  minister  in  this 
country,  is  a  fool  if  he  acts  a  day  without  the  House  of 
Commons."  In  other  words,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
introducing  into  the  Cabinet  the  men  in  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  had  confidence.  And,  though  the 
king  resisted  his  advice,  and  even  added,  "  I  will  see 
which  is  king  of  this  country,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  or 
myself,"  he  was  forced  to  give  way.  But  the  conces- 
sion which  he  was  obliged  to  make  made  him  fully 
aware  of  the  alterations  which  had  been  silently  intro- 
duced into  the  relations  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
sovereign.  And  when  Lord  Hardwicke  on  one  occasion 
said  to  him  :  "  Your  ministers,  Sire,  are  only  your  instru- 
ments of  government,"  George  II.  replied  with  a  smile  : 
"  Ministers  are  king  of  this  country." 

Undeterred  by  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  George 
III.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  endeavoured  to 
regain  for  the  Crown  the  position  which  it  had  lost.  But 
his  attempt  only  proved  that  the  restoration  of  personal 
government  was  an  impossibility,  and  thenceforward  it 
became  increasingly  evident  that  the  selection  of  the 
Crown's  principal  advisers  practically  rested,  not  with 
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the  sovereign,  but  with  the  Prime  Minister  :  and  thus 
the  choice  of  the  Prime  Minister,  though  still  nominally 
attaching  to  the  Crown,  was  virtually  restricted  to  those 
statesmen  who  happened  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

From  the  days  of  Walpole  to  the  days  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  man  who  was  thus  selected  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  ministry  has  with  few  exceptions  filled 
the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  This  arrange- 
ment was  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  finance,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
man  who  controlled  the  expenditure  of  the  country  was 
thereby  enabled  to  exercise  a  supervising  authority  over 
all  the  other  departments.  Walpole  himself  owed,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  preponderating  influence  to  his 
financial  ability.  He  was  regarded  as  the  only  man 
alive  who  could  save  the  country  from  universal  ruin 
after  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  Like  some 
of  the  greatest  of  his  successors,  he  held  not  merely  the 
first,  but  the  second  place  in  the  Treasury.  He  was  not 
merely  First  Lord,  he  was  also  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  was  thus  solely  responsible  for  the  financial 
administration,  which  was  exclusively  concentrated  in 
his  own  hands. 

The  convenience  of  placing  the  chief  control  of  the 
ministry  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  was  responsible 
for  national  finance  must  have  been  very  great,  as  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was,  and  still  is,  of 
inferior  rank.  Technically,  the  minister  who  holds  the 
office  is,  only  one  of  the  commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Socially,  he  ranks, 
when  a  commoner,  below  many,  perhaps  most,  of  his 
colleagues.1  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  still  illustrates 

1  This  passage  was  written  before  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  position  of  Prime  Minister  at  the  end  of  1905,  when  a  high 
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the  doctrine  that  England  abhors  a  Prime  Minister. 
But  the  social  inferiority  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  many 
of  his  colleagues  was  more  marked  in  the  eighteenth 
century  than  it  is  now.  The  Cabinet  at  the  present  time 
is  largely  composed  of  persons  who  hold  offices  of  only 
modern  creation,  and  who  rank  only  as  Privy  Coun- 
cillors. In  the  eighteenth  century  it  chiefly  consisted 
of  great  noblemen.  Take  the  case  of  Walpole's  original 
Cabinet,  in  which  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying 
that  all  his  colleagues,  except  Henry  Pelham,  had 
socially  precedence  of  him;  or,  take  even  the  stronger 
case  of  Henry  Pelham's  own  Cabinet,  in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  was  the  only  commoner.  Rank 
still  determined,  to  a  great  extent,  the  choice  both  of 
Crown  and  minister.  So  important  indeed  was  rank, 
and  so  conspicuous  was  rank  in  the  Household,  that, 
in  1718,  Sunderland  "could  think  of  no  better  way  of 
showing  himself  to  be  primus  inter  pares  than  by  taking 
in  addition  [to  the  first  place  in  the  Treasury]  a  con- 
spicuous office  in  the  Household.  To  head  a  Cabinet 
containing  seven  dukes,  he  told  the  king  that  he  must 
have  some  distinctive  mark  of  pre-eminence,  and  that 
he  therefore  wished,  along  with  his  political  functions, 
to  discharge  those  of  Groom  of  the  Stole."  It  may  be 
added  that  nearly  forty  years  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  held  the  two  offices  of  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  George  II.  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would  retain  the  gold  key,  "as  it  brought 
him  nearer  to  his  person." 

How  far,  indeed,  the  old  traditions  still  governed  the 
selection  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  Crown  may  be  seen 
from  the  lists  of  Cabinets  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Torrens's 
History  of  Cabinets.  We  shall  select,  almost  at  random, 

degree  in  the  Table  of  Precedence  was  accorded  to  the  office  by 
His  Majesty. — ED. 
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two  of  them,  viz.  that  detailing  Walpole's  Cabinet  in 
1738,  and  that  concerning  Pelham's  reconstructed 
Cabinet  in  1744.  According  to  Mr.  Torrens,  the  Cabinet 
of  1738  contained  sixteen,  that  of  1744  fourteen,  mem- 
bers. In  both  a  place  was  given  to  the  Primate  of 
England.  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward, 
and  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the  Master  of  trie  Ord- 
nance had  seats  in  both  of  them.  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland 
and  the  Groom  of  the  Stole  sate  in  the  Cabinet  of  1744. 
All  these  places  were  habitually  conferred  on  men  con- 
spicuous not  for  their  ability,  but  for  their  rank.  Out 
of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  1738,  seven 
were  dukes.  Out  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  Cabinet 
of  1744,  no  less  than  eight  were  dukes.  In  1748  a  ninth 
duke  was  added  to  it.  In  the  Cabinet  of  1738  Walpole, 
Sir  C.  Wager,  and  Pelham  were  the  only  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  Cabinet  of  1744  Pel- 
ham — himself  the  younger  brother  of  a  duke — was  the 
only  commoner. 

Facts  of  this  kind  seem  almost  incredible  to  the 
modern  student.  It  is  as  impossible,  at  the  present  time, 
to  imagine  a  Cabinet  in  which  half  the  members  were 
dukes,  in  which  the  great  officers  of  the  Household  had 
seats  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  which  the  Primate 
of  England  had  a  voice,  as  it  is  to  think  of  a  Cabinet 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  peers,  or  of  a  Prime 
Minister  stipulating  that  he  should  receive  an  office  at 
Court  to  increase  his  weight  in  the  council  chamber. 
We  seem,  in  other  words,  separated  by  an  almost  im- 
measurable interval  from  a  system  which  was  in  force 
scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago.  But  a  little  con- 
sideration may  perhaps  explain  the  circumstance,  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  almost  unintelligible. 

And  first  as  to  the  position  of  the  Primate  in  the 
Cabinet.  According  to  a  party  writer  at  the  beginning 
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of  Anne's  reign,  who  is  quoted  by  Hallam,  "  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  regularly  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  Council."  His  position  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  survival  of  the  period  when  the  head  of  the  Church 
was  uniformly  consulted  on  great  questions  of  State. 
According  to  Mr.  Torrens,  Archbishops  Tenison,  Wake, 
and  Potter  were  successively  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Hallam  much  more  cautiously  suggests  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  only  occasionally  called  to  the  Cabinet 
meetings.  Archbishop  Potter  died  during  the  Pelham 
administration,  and  was  succeeded  by  Herring,  who 

"  had  too  little  in  common  with  the  politicians  of  the  time  to  be 
consulted  or  considered  by  them;  his  only  merit  in  their  eyes 
being  that  he  disfavoured  controversy,  and  strove  to  live  in  peace 
and  charity  with  all  men ;  and  he  was  probably  never  thought  of 
for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet." 

Thenceforward  the  Primate  of  England  was  released 
from  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  council  chamber. 
But,  within  the  next  dozen  years,  another  great  officer 
of  the  State,  whose  presence  in  it  would  be  almost  as 
impossible  now,  was  added  to  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Mans- 
field, the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  had  been  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  attorney-general  and  most  capable  expon- 
ent before  his  promotion  to  the  bench  and  the  peerage ; 
and  in  1757  Mansfield  was  added  to  the  Cabinet.  His 
authority  was  so  great,  and  his  assistance  so  useful,  that 
his  services  were  retained  by  successive  ministers;  and 
he  seems  to  have  served  in  the  Cabinets  of  Bute,  of 
George  Grenville,  of  Rockingham,  of  Grafton,  and  of 
North.  It  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England  in  successive  and  opposing  ministries 
was  incompatible  with  the  collective  responsibility  of  the 
Cabinet,  which  modern  statesmen  regard  as  an  indis- 
pensable feature  of  party  government ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  precedent  set  in  Mansfield's  case  was 
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followed  in  1806,  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  chief 
justice,  was  admitted  to  the  Talents  administration,  Fox 
defended  the  introduction  by  denying  "the  responsi- 
bility of  the  ministry  in  solidum."  No  later  minister 
has,  however,  ventured  to  repeat  Mr.  Fox's  arguments; 
and  it  may  be  safely  urged  that  it  would  be  as  impractic- 
able for  a  modern  statesman  to  admit  a  chief  justice  as 
it  would  be  for  him  to  introduce  an  archbishop  into  his 
Cabinet. 

The  great  officers  of  the  Household  continued  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  long  after  the  Primate  had  ceased 
to  sit  in  it.  Their  presence,  like  that  of  the  Primate, 
was  a  survival  of  an  older  system,  and  was  promoted  by 
the  desire  of  the  monarch  to  retain  in  the  council 
chamber  the  men  who  were  habitually  near  his  person, 
and  who  were  liable  to  be  influenced  by  his  wishes  and 
opinions.  But  perhaps  these  picturesque  officials  would 
have  hardly  retained  their  position  in  the  council 
chamber  for  so  long  if  the  Cabinet,  as  a  whole,  had  been 
consulted  on  great  questions  of  policy.  There  seems, 
however,  ample  evidence  that  throughout  the  reign  of 
George  II.  there  was  an  inner  Cabinet,  which,  in  the 
first  instance  at  any  rate,  was  alone  consulted  on  the 
more  important  subjects;  while,  in  the  following  reign, 
we  know  from  Lord  Mansfield  that  there  was  both  a 
nominal  and  an  efficient  Cabinet;  and  that,  while 
retaining  his  position  in  the  former,  "a  little  before 
Lord  Rockingham's  administration  he  had  asked  the 
king's  leave  not  to  sit  in  the  latter." 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  whole  system,  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  every  succes- 
sive Cabinet.  At  present  several  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  State  are  almost  uniformly  allotted  to  commoners. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  always  a  member  of 
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the  House  of  Commons.  No  peer  has  filled  the  office  of 
Home  Secretary  for  fifty  years.  It  is  becoming  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  heads  of  the  great  spending  departments 
and  the  majority  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  should,  if 
possible,  be  commoners;  and  the  minor  offices,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Ministries  of  Education  and  Agriculture,  are  usually 
filled  by  members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 
The  Chancellorship,  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Foreign  Office  are  the  only  places  in  a  modern 
ministry  which  are  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
peerage.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  on  the  contrary, 
a  commoner  was  hardly  thought  good  enough  to  fill  any 
of  the  high  offices  of  the  State.  We  believe  that  we  are 
right  in  saying  that  throughout  the  reign  no  commoner 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  except  Sir  T.  Robin- 
son, to  whose  appointment  we  shall  refer  immediately, 
the  elder  Fox,  and  the  elder  Pitt.  Mr.  Morley  says,  in 
his  monograph  on  the  minister,  that  "  it  was  remarked 
as  an  extraordinary  proof  of  Walpole's  power  that  in 
1733  he  insisted  on  giving  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  though  no  commoner 
had  been  thought  worthy  of  that  office  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Brunswick."  Mr.  Torrens  tells  us 
that,  after  the  fall  of  Walpole, 

"  Sir  VV.  Yonge,  having  served  eight  years  as  Secretary  at  War, 
hoped  he  would  not  be  forgotten  in  the  day  of  promotion.  .  .  . 
In  debate  he  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries  to  have  few 
equals;  and  Pulteney  had  often  given  him  unstinted  praise. 
Even  now,  when  his  name  has  nearly  faded  out  of  recollection, 
the  reports  of  his  speeches  are  very  good  reading.  But  he  was  a 
poor  mant  had  married  a  plebeian  wife,  and  had  no  rotten  borough. 
How  could  he  expect  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet?" 

But  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  treatment  which 
commoners  usually  received  when  George  II.  was  king 
is  to  be  found  after  the  death  of  Pelham.  It  became 
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then  absolutely  necessary  to  select  some  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  representative  of  a  Cabinet  com- 
posed exclusively  of  peers.  Two  men  there  were — the 
elder  Pitt  and  the  elder  Fox — whose  abilities  and  elo- 
quence placed  them  far  above  their  contemporaries. 
Pitt,  especially,  had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  New- 
castle, and  had  uniformly  treated  the  duke  with  great, 
perhaps  excessive,  deference.  He  seemed,  from  every 
point  of  view,  marked  out  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Commons,  which  Pelham's  death  had  vacated.  But  the 
duke  had  no  desire  to  place  any  one  in  that  office  whose 
abilities  would  render  him  independent  of  himself.  He 
was  persuaded,  indeed,  to  offer  Henry  Fox  the  Ex- 
chequer, stipulating,  however,  that  "  the  whole  power  of 
the  department  [should  rest]  unconditionally  in  his  own 
hands."  Such  an  arrangement  was  obviously  unac- 
ceptable to  any  man  who  had  any  respect  for  his  own 
abilities  or  any  confidence  in  his  own  future.  Fox 
refused,  as  he  was  probably  intended  to  refuse,  the  offer  ; 
and  Newcastle  was  thus  enabled  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
places  in  the  Cabinet  with  Legge,  a  younger  son  of  Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  with  Sir  T.  Robinson,  who  for  many  years  had 
represented  this  country  at  Vienna — a  man  whose  "  large 
family  and  small  private  income  "  promised  to  make  him 
a  subservient  colleague.  Legge,  a  man  of  respectable 
abilities  and  character,  proved  a  little  too  independent 
for  the  duke,  who,  it  seems,  thereupon  proposed  to 
replace  him  with  Lord  Dupplin,  a  man  with  no  abilities 
at  all.  Lord  Hardwicke,  however,  had  the  good  sense 
to  see  that  this  proposal  "  could  not  be  thought  of.  All 
engines  of  ridicule  would  be  set  to  work.  It  would  give 
countenance  to  what  was  propagated,  that  his  Grace 
would  bear  with  nobody  in  that  office  but  one  they 
would,  though  opprobriously,  call  an  absolute  fool." 
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Even  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  hardly  have  been 
able  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  "an  absolute  fool  " 
as  finance  minister  if  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  acquired  the  status  which  attaches  to  this 
office  now.  The  man  who  controls  the  finances  of  the 
State  occupies  a  position  in  a  modern  administration 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  it  is  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  office  that, 
since  1830,  the  House  of  Commons  has  usually  been  led 
by  either  the  Prime  Minister  himself  or  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  But  up  to  1830  the  office  was  one 
which  was  inferior  in  its  rank  and  inferior  in  its  emolu- 
ments. There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  value 
of  a  post  \vhich  was  partly  paid  by  fees,  but  we  believe 
that  we  are  right  in  saying  that  its  remuneration  was 
only  one-half — or  not  one-half — of  that  of  a  Secretary  of 
State.  Except,  then,  on  the  many  occasions  when  the 
post  was  held  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  himself, 
as  it  was  by  Walpole,  Pelham,  Pitt,  Canning,  and  other 
statesmen,  it  was  usually  allotted  to  old  men  of  inferior 
ability,  or  to  young  men  whose  capacity  was  not  proved. 
The  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  were  Walpole  and  Pelham,  who  held  the 
office  in  conjunction  with  the  first  place  at  the  Treasury; 
Sandys — afterwards  Lord  Sandys;  Legge,  who  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  Sir  G.  Lyttelton,  who,  Mr. 
Torrens  says,  "  stumbled  over  millions  and  strode  pom- 
pously over  farthings."  Even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  similar  appointments  were  made  to 
the  office.  Lord  H.  Petty  (Lord  Lansdowne)  received 
it  when  he  was  quite  unknown.  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Mr.  Milnes  were  offered  it  almost  immediately  after  their 
introduction  into  Parliament,  and,  later  on,  when  such 
men  as  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  available, 
the  post  was  filled  by  Vansittart,  "  Prosperity  "  Robin- 
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son,  and  Mr.  Herries.  We  shall  not  appreciate  the 
political  history  of  England  rightly  if  we  do  not  realize 
the  inferior  status  which  so  long  attached  to  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  days  of  George  II. 
its  emoluments  were,  no  doubt,  thought  good  enough, 
since  it  was  the  only  office  which  a  peer  could  not  fill,1 
and  the  only  post  in  many  Cabinets  which  was  not  filled 
by  a  peer. 

Thus,  then,  though  government  by  Cabinet  had  super- 
seded government  by  prerogative  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  members  of  each  Cabinet  were 
almost  exclusively  selected  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  were  even  chiefly  recruited  from  the  highest  rank  in 
the  peerage.  But  the  peers  did  not  owe  their  remarkable 
influence  solely  to  their  position  in  the  Upper  House. 
Many  of  them  were  borough-owners  as  well  as  peers. 
Thus  they  not  merely  helped  to  make  history  by  their 
votes  in  one  House ;  they  concurrently  controlled  politics 
by  regulating  the  formation  of  the  other.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  the  most  striking  example  of  this  kind. 
Few,  if  any,  men  in  this  country  have  ever  held  office 
for  a  longer  period.  He  said  himself,  in  1760,  that  he 
had  been  "  in  ministerial  office  for  thirty-six  years." 
Few  men,  again,  have  exercised  greater  influence  in 
successive  ministries.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  duke's 
success  was  not  attributable  to  his  abilities,  which  were 
only  moderate,  but  to  his  vast  territorial  possessions, 
which  gave  him  a  political  influence  which  he  did  not 
scruple  to  exercise. 

Few  persons — even  among  those  who  have  most 
closely  studied  the  history  of  an  unreformed  Parliament 

i  With  the  exception  of  a  few  months  after  Stanhope's  eleva- 
tion to  a  peerage,  in  1717,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer 
has  uniformly  been  held  by  a  commoner  since  Walpole's  accept- 
ance of  the  office  in  1715. 
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—have  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  duke's  in- 
fluence. The  House  of  Commons  largely  consisted  of 
his  nominees.  Green,  in  his  Short  History,  says  that 
"  the  duke  at  one  time  returned  a  third  of  all  the  borough 
members  in  the  House. "  Mr.  Torrens,  only  a  little 
more  moderate,  declares  that,  in  the  Parliament  of  1754, 
"  Newcastle's  dependants  numbered  still  two  score  and 
ten."  No  minister,  however  strong,  could  stand  with- 
out his  support.  Pitt,  to  use  his  own  words,  in  1757 
had  to  borrow  "  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  majority  to 
carry  on  the  public  business.'* 

"  His  Grace  of  Newcastle's  landed  property  in  several  counties," 
writes  Mr.  Torrens,  "  gave  him  the  nomination  of  more  members 
than  any  of  his  social  equals;  and,  from  the  matter-of-fact  turn 
of  his  mind,  he  took  the  extension  of  the  power  it  gave  him  as 
the  surest  means  of  securing  a  prominent  place  at  Court,  and  an 
influential  one  in  council.  At  the  general  election  of  1722  five 
Pelhams  rejoiced  his  heart.  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Sir  William 
Gage  were  returned,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  for  Seaford.  To 
his  surprise  Hastings  was  lost  by  a  single  vote ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
Sussex  acknowledged  his  sway,  and  portions  of  Notts.,  Suffolk, 
and  Yorkshire  proved  faithful.  Thus  he  congratulated  himself  on 
being  successful  in  almost  all  his  elections." 

So  far  as  the  smaller  places  were  concerned,  the  duke's 
will  was  law.  No  one  had  yet  questioned  the  right  of  a 
great  nobleman  to  do  what  he  would  with  his  own,  and 
such  boroughs  as  Aldborough  and  Boroughbridge  re- 
turned his  nominees  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  in  the 
larger  constituencies  more  elaborate  measures  were  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Torrens  says  in  one  place— 

"  His  Grace  was  never  weary  of  electioneering,  and  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  a  staff  of  agents  that  is  truly  amazing.  .  .  . 
Treating  had  not  then  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  political 
offence.  It  went  on  without  let,  hindrance,  or  qualm,  and  was 
estimated  chiefly  by  the  prodigality  with  which  it  was  sustained." 

The  duke  himself  gave  a  dinner  to  1,200  Sussex  voters 
15 
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during  the  general  election  of  1733,  and  Sir.  W.  Ash- 
burnham  on  the  same  occasion  "  entertained  all  the  free- 
holders in  the  Rye  district,  and  was  about  to  feed  those 
in  the  adjoining  one,  that  all  might  drink  Mr.  Pelham's 
health,  who  was  present  on  both  occasions.  .  .  .  The 
non-voters,  too,  had  their  bowls  of  punch."  The  duke's 
time  at  Bishopstone  during  the  same  election  was  "  spent 
in  nothing  but  canvassing,  drink,  and  brutality." 

Lavish  expenditure  of  this  kind  was  more  than  even 
the  duke's  large  income  could  afford.  He  was  frequently 
so  pressed  for  money  that  the  very  labourers  on  his 
estate  were  unpaid,  while  his  tradesmen — at  any  rate  on 
one  occasion — refused  to  go  on  serving  him.  The  great 
political  power  which  he  enjoyed  could  only  be  sus- 
tained by  continuous  outlay;  and  the  duke,  perhaps, 
considered  that  the  ruin  of  his  private  estate  was  not 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  an  influence  which  kept  him 
in  office  almost  continuously  during  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  and  which  made  him  twice  Prime  Minister  of 
England. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  far  these  changes  had  pro- 
ceeded before  the  death  of  George  II.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  the  power  of  Parliament  had  increased, 
and  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  had  diminished.  The 
king  no  longer  presided  over  the  Cabinet.  Sir  R. 
Walpole  had  made  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  a  fact 
and  a  necessity,  and  the  growing  importance  of  finance 
had  made  it  convenient  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  preside 
over  the  treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  parliamentary 
government  was  still  to  a  large  extent  government  by 
the  Lords.  The  Cabinet  was  chiefly  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  a  few  great  families.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  its  members  were  usually  peers;  one-half  of 
its  members  were  selected  from  among  the  dukes.  The 
great  offices  of  the  Household  usually  carried  with  them 
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seats  in  the  Cabinet.  Only  the  inferior  offices  were,  as 
a  rule,  reserved  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  members  of  that  House  were  expected  to  vote  as 
their  patrons  required  them.  Their  leader  was  occasion- 
ally chosen  not  on  account  of  his  ability,  but  on  account 
of  his  dependence.  In  theory,  the  Cabinet  as  it  exists 
to-day  had  already  been  constructed.  In  practice,  it  was 
constituted  in  a  manner  as  different  from  that  which 
prevails  now  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

One  result  had,  indeed,  already  ensued  from  the  super- 
session of  government  by  prerogative  by  government 
by  party.  So  long  as  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  were 
selected,  not  merely  nominally,  but  virtually,  by  the 
sovereign,  the  only  remedy  which  Parliament  could  find 
for  their  misconduct  was  their  impeachment.  But  so 
soon  as  the  choice  of  the  monarch  was  limited  to  men 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  the  extreme 
remedy,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  necessary  in  an  earlier 
time,  fell  at  once  into  disuse.  It  became  much  easier 
to  remove  an  obnoxious  minister  by  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  than  to  arraign  him  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  fact  that  the  last  impeachment  of  a  minister 
on  political  grounds  occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  increasing  subordination  of 
the  Cabinet  to  Parliament.  It  took,  however,  a  long 
period  to  establish  the  collective  responsibility  of  an 
administration.  The  fall  of  a  great  minister  did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  fall  of  all  his  colleagues.  During 
the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.,  indeed,  the 
members  of  each  ministry  were  almost  exclusively  chosen 
from  a  select  body  of  Whig  noblemen,  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  every  Cabinet.  According  to  Todd, 
indeed,  the  first  example  of  the  "  simultaneous  dismissal 
of  a  whole  ministry  and  their  replacement  by  another  " 
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occurred  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  "  But  this  alteration 
took  place  on  account  of  personal  objections  entertained 
by  the  king  to  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne,  not  because 
of  prevailing  opinions  in  Parliament."  Throughout 
the  reign  of  George  II.  there  is  no  example  of  the  com- 
plete supersession  of  one  ministry  by  another.  The 
student  who  carefully  compares  Mr.  Torrens's  lists  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  slight  were  the  alterations  in 
the  composition  of  the  Cabinet  which  ensued,  for 
example,  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  But  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  are  saying  occurred  on  the  fall  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole — "  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the 
resignation  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  deference  to  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons."  On  this 
remarkable  occasion  parliamentary  opinion  was  satisfied 
by  the  fall  of  the  minister.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Sir  C.  Wager,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
"  none  of  W^alpole's  colleagues  resigned  with  him,"  and 
Sir  C.  Wager  was  subsequently  made  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  The  other  alterations  in  the  Cabinet  involved 
little  more  than  a  slight  reshuffling  of  the  cards.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Cabinet  retained  their  old  offices. 
Wilmington,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Council, 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  Harrington,  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  State,  became  President  of  the 
Council ;  Carteret  succeeded  to  the  vacant  secretaryship ; 
Lord  Winchilsea  replaced  Sir  C.  Wager  at  the 
Admiralty;  and  Sandys,  whom  Mr.  Torrens  calls  "a 
straightforward,  outspoken  owner  of  broad  acres,"  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  other  words,  the 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet,  consequent 
on  the  parliamentary  defeat  of  a  ministry  which  had 
governed  England  for  more  than  twenty  years,  were  not 
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much  more  numerous  than  those  which  became  necessary 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1894. 

The  fact  is  that  party  government,  in  a  modern  sense, 
hardly  existed  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges, 
because  one  party,  represented  by  a  few  great  Whig 
oligarchs,  exercised  a  practically  supreme  control  over 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Whigs  was  first  broken  by  the  reverses  which  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  which 
compelled  both  the  King  and  the  Prime  Minister  to 
introduce  Pitt  into  the  Cabinet.  But,  before  the  war 
was  over,  it  was  overthrown  by  the  determination  of 
George  III.  to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign.  Disastrous 
as  George  III.'s  experiment  ultimately  proved,  it  is  fair 
to  recollect  that  he  was  only  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  power  which  the  Crown  had  notoriously  enjoyed  up 
to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  that,  in 
practice,  he  was  struggling  not  with  Parliament,  but 
with  a  few  great  noblemen.  George  III.'s  attempt 
broke  down ;  but  the  Whigs  never  recovered  the  position 
which  they  had  occupied  in  his  grandfather's  time,  and 
before  twenty-five  years  of  the  new  reign  were  over,  the 
Tory  party,  under  the  second  Pitt,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  predominance  which  they  virtually  enjoyed  for 
the  best  part  of  half  a  century. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  ministerial  changes  which 
took  place  after  1760  were  necessarily  more  complete 
than  those  which  occurred  during  the  reigns  of  the  first 
two  Georges.  In  the  times  of  George  I.  and  George  II. 
the  fall  of  a  ministry  involved  only  the  supersession  of 
one  Whig  by  another  Whig,  and  the  inferior  pieces  on 
the  Cabinet  chessboard  had  not  to  be  changed,  because 
one  white  king  was  replaced  by  another  white  king. 
But,  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  accession  of 
a  new  ministry  meant  a  transfer  of  power  sometimes 
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from  the  Whig  oligarchy  to  the  king's  friends,  and  at 
other  times  from  Tories  to  Whigs  or  Whigs  to  Tories. 
Principles,  in  each  case,  were  at  stake  which  affected 
not  the  Prime  Minister  alone,  but  the  entire  Cabinet. 
It  became  gradually  the  custom  for  the  whole  Cabinet 
to  stand  and  fall  together,  and  the  collective  responsi- 
bility of  the  whole  ministry  became  in  consequence 
established. 

In  his  excellent  monograph  on  Sir  R.  Walpole,  a 
leading  member  of  the  present  Government — Mr. 
Morley — has  said  that 

"  The  principal  features  of  our  system  of  Cabinet  government  to- 
day are  four.  The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility. 
Each  Cabinet  minister  carries  on  the  work  of  a  particular  de- 
partment, and  for  that  department  he  is  individually  answerable. 
.  .  .  But  as  a  general  rule  every  important  piece  of  departmental 
policy  is  taken  to  commit  the  entire  Cabinet,  and  its  members 
stand  or  fall  together.  The  second  is  that  the  Cabinet  is  answer- 
able immediately  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
ultimately  to  the  electors,  whose  will  creates  that  majority.  [The 
third  is  that]  the  Cabinet,  except  under  uncommon,  peculiar,  and 
transitory  circumstances,  is  selected  exclusively  from  one  party; 
[and  the  fourth  is  that]  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  keystone  of  the 
Cabinet  arch." 

Yet  Mr.  Morley  rightly  adds — 

"  Hardly  one  of  these  four  principles  was  accepted  by  Walpole, 
or  by  anybody  else  in  his  time,  with  the  accuracy  or  the  fulness 
with  which  they  are  all  acted  upon  at  present." 

And  Mr.  Morley  is  undoubtedly  right.  The  collective 
responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  for  its  measures  cannot 
have  existed  at  a  time  when  the  resignation  of  a  minister 
upon  his  defeat  was  not  accompanied  with  the  retire- 
ment of  his  colleagues.  The  responsibility  of  the 
Cabinet  to  the  electors  was  merely  nominal  when  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  composed  of 
the  nominees  of  great  noblemen  and  other  borough- 
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owners.  Public  men  could  not  have  made  up  their 
minds  upon  the  desirability  of  securing  homogeneity  in 
a  ministry  when  they  were  continually  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Pelham's  example,  and  found  the  administration 
on  a  broad  bottom,  and,  finally,  the  authority  of  a  Prime 
Minister  could  not  be  said  to  be  assured  when  statesmen 
were  contending  that  the  very  idea  of  a  Prime  Minister 
was  odious,  and  Prime  Ministers  themselves  were  care- 
fully avoiding  the  use  of  the  title. 

The  Cabinet  which  we  see  to-day,  chiefly  composed 
as  it  is  of  the  political  chiefs  of  the  great  administrative 
departments,  and  mainly  drawn  from  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament,  differs  widely  from  the  select  body  of 
great  noblemen  and  prominent  courtiers  who  were 
grouped  round  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  or  his  brother. 
The  pre-eminent  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  no 
longer  a  subject  of  doubt  or  a  theme  for  objection.  But 
the  most  important  person  and  the  most  important  body 
in  the  State  are  still  never  mentioned  in  any  statute; 
the  names  of  the  Cabinet  are  never  officially  announced ; 
its  proceedings  are  never  officially  recorded.  And,  per- 
haps, if,  at  some  distant  age,  Macaulay's  New  Zealander 
were  to  stumble  on  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the  statute  book  of  the 
realm,  and  from  these  materials  were  to  found  a  treatise 
on  the  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
present  reign,  he  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
ministers  were  responsible  to  the  Crown,  and  not  to 
Parliament;  that  the  Privy  Council  was  the  most  im- 
portant body  in  the  State ;  and  the  President  of  the 
Council  the  leading  member  of  each  administration. 
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MODERN  London  is  so  large,  and  society  in  London, 
in  consequence,  is  broken  up  into  so  many  cliques,  that 
few  or  no  opportunities  ever  occur  for  gathering  at  one 
dinner-table  all  the  men  who  are  most  distinguished 
for  culture,  for  wit,  and  for  the  many  other  qualities 
which  make  conversation  brilliant,  instructive,  and 
entertaining.  The  social  conditions,  indeed,  which  sixty 
years  ago  enabled  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  constantly 
to  welcome  at  Holland  House  such  good  talkers  as 
Sydney  Smith  and  Luttrell,  Moore  and  Rogers,  Macau- 
lay  and  Jeffrey,  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  many  others,  no  longer  prevail ;  and  we  who  read 
the  stories  of  these  dinners,  and  contrast  them  with  some 
of  those  at  which  we  ourselves  have  been  present,  are 
tempted  sometimes  to  conclude  that  society,  as  it  grows 
older  and  more  complex,  is  becoming  a  little  dull ;  we 
feel,  at  any  rate,  that  it  has  not  been  our  lot  to  witness 
week  after  week  gatherings  so  brilliant  as  those  at 
which  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  former  generation  to 
assist. 

Yet,  when  we  ponder  on  these  things,  we  are  some- 
times disposed  to  conclude  that  the  disappearance  from 
London  life  of  the  houses  to  which  all  the  recognized 
and  all  the  rising  intellect  naturally  gravitated  does 
not  prove  the  absence  from  among  us  of  men  naturally 
formed  to  excel  in  conversation.  The  stars  still  illumin- 
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ate  the  social  heavens;  but,  instead  of  being  collected 
in  constellations,  they  shine  in  comparative  solitude. 
They  are  drawn  off,  one  by  one,  to  throw  a  little  life 
into  the  conversation  at  the  tables  of  some  rich  or 
exalted  personage  who  finds,  according  to  the  old  say- 
ing, that  "  the  society  of  the  very  great  when  unrelieved 
by  men  of  talent  is,  like  tableland,  high  and  flat."  And 
their  own  brilliance  is  partially  obscured  by  the  process. 
For  conversation  must  be  kindled  into  wit  by  the  con- 
flict of  minds;  and  the  talker  who  depends  on  himself 
alone,  and  is  not  stimulated  by  those  with  whom  he  is 
conversing,  degenerates  into  monologue,  and  becomes  a 
bore. 

That  brilliant  talkers,  however,  still  shine  in  modern 
London,  and  that  they  are  still  imbued  with  a  natural 
desire  to  come  together,  will  be  recognized,  we  think, 
by  any  of  our  readers  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  great  dining  societies. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  these  gatherings  can  never  quite 
replace  the  dinners  for  which,  in  a  previous  generation, 
Holland  House  was  famous.  Men  and  women  are,  in  a 
social  sense,  never  quite  at  their  best  when  the  two  sexes 
are  not  brought  together.  And  dinners  at  which  men 
only  are  present  lack,  in  consequence,  some  of  the 
charm  which  accomplished  and  agreeable  women  bring 
to  every  entertainment.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
defect,  the  great  dining  societies  of  London  collect  peri- 
odically at  their  tables  many  of  the  most  agreeable 
talkers  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  no  one  can  quite  appreci- 
ate what  conversation  in  London  still  is  who  has  not 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  or  more  of  these 
gatherings. 

It  is  our  wish  to  illustrate  one  of  the  many  phases  of 
society  in  London  with  which  necessarily  only  a  few 
people  are  familiar,  but  which  is  well  worth  a  little  atten- 
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tion.  At  the  very  outset,  indeed,  we  are  arrested  by  one 
difficulty  :  the  dining  societies  of  London  are  so  numer- 
ous that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  all  of  them  in  a 
single  article.  Many  of  our  readers,  for  instance,  must 
have  noticed  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  telling  how 
the  "  Odd  Volumes  "  met  on  a  particular  day,  or  how 
"the  Savages"  entertained  some  civilized  guest.  We 
all  know  that  the  Fox  Club  still  commemorates  the  name 
of  a  great  man,  and  that  the  Eighty  Club  still  perpetu- 
ates a  great  victory.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
Club,  which  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
still  periodically  dine  together.  The  Smeatonians,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  civil  engineers,1  have  since  1771  simi- 
larly met  (according  to  the  sentiment  still  given  at  their 
dinners)  to  dam[n]  our  canals,  sink  our  coalpits,  blast 
our  quarries,  disperse  our  commerce,  and  to  utter  other 
sentiments,  some  of  which  are  perhaps  hardly  suitable 
for  reproduction  in  pages  intended  for  general  reading. 
The  Economists  venerate  the  memory  of  Malthus  by 
dinners  at  which  some  abstract  question  in  political 
economy  is  discussed.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that 
we  have  the  knowledge  to  give  any  adequate  account 
of  such  societies  as  these.  And  they  all  differ  in  one 
respect  from  the  societies  to  which  we  propose  to  devote 
this  article;  for  they  all  tolerate  and  even  welcome  the 
habitual  presence  of  strangers,  while  the  societies  with 
which  we  deal  to-day  are  more  exclusive  in  their  char- 
acter. With  the  exception  of  the  Literary,  which  per- 
mits its  president  to  invite  as  the  guest  of  the  society 
any  one  individual,2  no  stranger  is,  we  believe,  seen  at 

1  We  say  chiefly  because  some  distinguished  military  engineers 
and  one  distinguished  parliamentary  counsel  are,  so  we  are  in- 
formed, members  of  the  Smeatonians. 

2  We  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that  this  privilege  is  very 
rarely  exercised,   and  that   Mr.    Lecky  is   the  only   Englishman 
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their  tables.  A  proposal  so  to  invite  a  distinguished 
man,  who  had  done  the  society  much  service,  raised  a 
revolt  in  the  ranks  of  the  Dilettanti.1  All  the  societies, 
therefore,  with  which  we  deal  to-day  are  exclusive  in 
their  character.  They  are  (we  arrange  them  in  the  order 
of  their  formation)  :  The  Dilettanti  Society,  The  Club, 
Nobody's  Club,  the  Literary  Society,  and  Grillion's 
Club. 

The  constitution  of  these  various  bodies  is  not  uni- 
form. The  Literary  Society  and  Nobody's  Club  have 
permanent  presidents,  who  regularly,  preside  at  their 
dinners.  Each  member  of  The  Club,  on  the  contrary, 
takes  his  turn  in  presiding;  the  Dilettanti  and  Grillion's 
select  at  each  of  their  meetings  one  of  their  members, 
whom  they  place  in  the  chair.  The  affairs  of  each  society 
are  regulated  largely  by  a  secretary,  who  is  responsible 
for  its  finances,  and  who,  in  the  case  of  The  Club,  is 
called  the  treasurer. 

The  qualities  which  apparently  make  men  eligible  for 
office  of  this  character  are,  we  must  suppose,  compar- 
atively uncommon,  since  the  same  men  have  been  found 
in  the  past,  and  may  still  be  seen,  discharging  the  same 
functions  in  one  or  more  of  these  societies.  The  late 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  for  example,  or  Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis,  as 
he  was  at  the  time,  "  possessing  a  competent  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  and  an  unimpeached  character,"  was  made 
one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  Grillion's  in  1820.  He  con- 
tinued to  occupy  that  office  till  1843,  when  "  the  Club 

alive  who  has  been  so  invited.  He  dined,  with  the  society  after 
the  publication  of  his  History  of  Rationalism,  some  years  before 
he  became  one  of  its  members.  But  the  society  has  usually 
invited  each  successive  American  ambassador  to  its  table.  And 
the  present  French  ambassador  and  one  other  distinguished 
French  author  have  also  been  among  its  guests. 

1  The  society,  however,  on  one  or  two  occasions  has  made — as 
we  are  informed — an  exception  to  this  rule. 
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of  Clubs  "—to  quote  their  own  language — "  released 
their  honorary  (and  much-honoured  ex-)  secretary  from 
all  duties,  principles,  and  emoluments."  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  he  had  become  president  of  the  Literary 
Society  in  1824,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  office  till 
1850.  To  take  another  example,  Sir  John  Coleridge 
became  president  of  Nobody's  in  1861,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded a  few  years  afterwards  by  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,1 
who  was  already  president  of  the  Literary  Society,  and 
Mr.  Walpole  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  the  latter 
society  by  the  late  Lord  Coleridge.  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
field,  to  quote  a  third  case,  was  secretary  to  the  Dilettanti 
and  treasurer  to  The  Club.  Mr.  Henry  Reeve  was  for 
many  years  the  treasurer  of  The  Club  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Literary  Society;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin — to  give 
one  more  instance — the  present  secretary  of  the  Literary 
Society,  discharged  for  some  time  with  equal  efficiency 
the  same  functions  for  the  Dilettanti. 

It  is  probably  due  to  these  circumstances  that  the  same 
men  who  are  members  of  one  of  these  societies  may  be 
frequently  found  at  the  tables  of  the  others.  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Grant-Duff,  for  instance,  is  [1898]  a  member  of  four 
of  them — the  Dilettanti,  The  Club,  The  Literary,  and 
Grillion's;  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Mr. 
Lecky,  of  three — The  Club,  the  Literary,  and  Grillion's; 
and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  also  be 
given.  Yet  we  believe  that  we  are  right  in  saying  that, 
though  the  same  men  may  be  found  at  the  tables  of  all 
these  societies,  the  conversation  at  each  of  them  bears  a 
character  of  its  own.  Nobody's — we  assume  that  we 
may  draw  the  inference  from  its  constitution — is  the 
more  serious.  Grillion's  has  always  made  a  point  of 

1  The  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole  (1806-1898),  father  of  the 
author.  Sir  Spencer  himself  succeeded  Lord  Coleridge  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Literary  Society  in  1894. — ED. 
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gathering  at  its  tables  the  leading  members  of  each  of 
the  great  political  parties,  and  politics,  we  believe,  are, 
in  consequence,  only  touched  on  in  a  spirit  of  banter. 
The  atmosphere  of  The  Club,  affected,  we  suppose,  by 
traditions  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  induces  graver  talk 
than  the  lighter  ripple  which  enlivens  the  tables  of  the 
Literary  Society.  Alive  again  to  their  traditions,  their 
customs,  and  their  surroundings,  the  members  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society  indulge  in  more  open  fun.  If  we 
may  say  so  without  offence,  its  very  respectable  and 
respected  members  delight  on  their  Sunday  gatherings 
for  a  few  short  hours  to  play  the  fool. 

The  Club  possesses  two  portraits — "  that  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  presented  by  his  niece,  the  Marchioness  of 
Thomond ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  copy  of  the  Peel 
portrait  in  the  National  Gallery,  presented  by  George 
Richmond,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  vSir  Frederick  Leighton, 
P.R.A."  Grillion's  possesses  no  pictures.  Yet  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  most  important  col- 
lection of  historical  portraits  of  the  present  century. 
Some  time  before  1826  its  founder,  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
had  "employed  a  clever  artist  of  the  name  of  Slater  to 
take  likenesses  in  crayons  of  such  of  his  friends  as  con- 
sented to  sit  for  the  purpose.  It  was  now  (May  6,  1826) 
suggested  that  if  Sir  Thomas  Acland  had  no  objection 
to  lend  his  portraits  for  the  purpose  of  engraving,  each 
member  might  have  a  set  who  would  go  to  the  expense 
of  having  his  own  portrait  engraved."  The  proposal 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  club,  which  decided  to  bear 
out  of  its  own  funds  the  expense  of  engraving  the  por- 
traits of  its  deceased  members.  And,  in  pursuance  with 
this  decision,  a  really  admirable  collection  of  portraits  of 
distinguished  men  has  been  gradually  accumulated.  For 
many  years  these  portraits  were  executed  in  crayon  by 
the  late  Mr.  Richmond,  and  many  of  them  are  types 
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of  the  very  best  work  ever  performed  by  that  eminent 
artist,  whose  social  qualifications  made  him  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  members  of  The  Club,  of  Grillion's,  and 
of  the  Literary  Society. 

The  Dilettanti  has  a  gallery  of  its  own,  which  is  now 
open  to  public  view  in  a  room  in  the  Grafton  Gallery, 
where  the  society's  dinners  are  held.  This  collection  had 
its  origin  in  1741,  when  it  was  formally  ordered  that 
"  every  member  of  the  society  do  make  a  present  of  his 
picture,  in  oil  colours,  drawn  by  Mr.  George  Knapton, 
a  member,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  room  where  the  society 
meets;"  and  four  years  later  it  was  further  ordered  that 
every  member  "who  had  not  had  his  picture  painted 
shall  pay  one  guinea  per  annum  till  his  picture  be 
delivered."  This  fine  of  a  guinea,  which  was  known  as 
face  money,  was  paid  by  the  members  of  the  society,  at 
any  rate  until  1812. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  two  resolutions  twenty- 
three  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  society  had  their 
portraits  painted  between  1741  and  1749;  and  these  por- 
traits, though  they  have  little  merit  as  works  of  art,  are 
interesting,  because  the  members  are  painted  in  char- 
acters and  costumes  assumed  for  the  purpose. 

"  There  is  Lord  Sandwich  in  the  character  of  the  great  Mahom- 
edan  heretic,  the  Persian  Hafiz;  there  is  Lord  Holdernesse  as 
an  Italian  gardener;  there  is  Lord  Galway  as  a  cardinal,  and 
Lord  Le  Despencer  as  a  Franciscan  monk,  very  ill  behaved  .  .  . ; 
there  is  Lord  Blessington  as  a  Spanish  minstrel,  and  Lord  Bess- 
borough  as  a  Turk;  there  are  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  Lord 
Barrington  as  Roman  generals." 

Some  of  these  portraits  have  been  admirably  reproduced 
in  the  history  of  the  society  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust. 
If,  however,  the  portraits  of  the  society  had  been  con- 
fined to  these  pictures,  little  importance  would  have 
attached  to  them  as  works  of  art.  In  1766,  however — 
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two  years  after  he  had  founded  The  Club — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Dilettanti,  and 
presented  his  own  portrait  to  the  society.  As  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  paid  face  money,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  presented  this  portrait,  painted  by  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  became  a  member.  In  1769  Sir  Joshua 
was  declared  painter  to  the  society,  and  in  1779  he 
painted  in  that  capacity  the  two  famous  groups  of  mem- 
bers which  are  among  the  most  admirable  of  his  works, 
and  which,  from  the  facts  that  they  have  been  excellently 
well  engraved,  and  that  they  were  lent  for  many  years 
by  the  society  to  the  National  Gallery,  are  well  known 
to  the  art-loving  public. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  not  merely  in  the  inferior  office  of  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  (which  he  filled,  however,  only 
from  1820),  but  also  in  the  superior  position  of  painter 
of  the  society;  and  in  the  latter  capacity  he  painted  three 
pictures — one  of  Richard  Payne  Knight,  who  presented 
this  portrait  to  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  well- 
known  member,  in  1805;  a  second  of  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
field,  who  in  1812  wras  "commanded  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  put  his  face  into  the  most  picturesque  order 
in  his  power,  and,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  succeeded 
in  this  great  and  difficult  work,  to  present  himself  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  painter  to  the  society,  to  the  end 
that  a  portrait  of  the  said  secretary  be  painted  with 
all  speed  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  society;"  a  third 
of  Lord  Dundas,  who,  as  the  venerable  "father  of  the 
society,"  was  painted  five  years  afterwards. 

The  other  portraits  of  interest  in  the  society's  posses- 
sion are  one  of  West,  which  he  gave  to  the  society  in 
1818,  and  which  he  requested  the  society's  indulgence 
to  reproduce  in  the  two  portraits  of  himself  which  he 
had  been  asked  to  present  to  the  Capitol  in  Rome  and 
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to  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence ;  another  of  Morritt  of 
Rokeby  as  arch-master  of  the  ceremonies,  dressed  in  the 
"  long  crimson  tafTety-tasselled  robe  of  that  great  and 
most  respectable  office,  which  was  painted  by  Shee  in 
1832;"  and  a  third  of  the  late  Sir  E.  Ryan,  in  the  garb 
of  secretary  to  the  society,  the  work  of  Lord  Leighton. 
Since  Lord  Leighton's  death  the  society  ordered  a  copy 
of  his  own  portrait  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  which  has  now 
been  added  to  their  collection;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's 
portrait,  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  secretary, 
was  ordered  to  be  painted  by  the  present  painter  to  the 
society,  Sir  Edward  Poynter. 

It  is  now,  however,  time  to  say  something  of  the  origin 
of  these  societies,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  privately  printed  annals  of  Grillion's  and 
Nobody's,  to  which  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  having 
access,  as  well  as  of  the  more  elaborate  history  of  the 
Dilettanti,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Of  the  five  societies,  Nobody's  is  the  only  one  which 
has  any  political  tendencies.  From  its  first  foundation, 
in  1807,  to  the  present  day  it  has  upheld  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  Church  and  State ;  its  ordinary  members  consist 
of  an  equal  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen ;  and, 
though  Whigs  and  Liberals  are  elected  to  it,  we  think  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  its  tables  have  never  been  pro- 
faned by  the  presence  of  a  strong  Liberal  who  was  not 
also  a  strong  Churchman.  Nobody's,  or  Nobody's 
Friends — to  quote  its  proper  title — was  founded  in  1800  by 
William  Stevens,  a  partner  in  a  large  hosiery  business 
in  London,  who,  as  the  inscription  on  his  monument 
tells  us,  "  Educated,  and  his  whole  life  engaged  in  trade, 
found  time  to  enrich  his  mind  with  English,  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  especially  Hebrew  literature."  In 
addition  to  these  literary  pursuits,  he  was  known  among 
his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  most  charitable  of  men 
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and  as  one  of  the  most  profound  theologians  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  anonymous  pamphlets, 
which  he  subsequently  collected  into  one  volume  as 
Oi/bcvbs  tpya.  This  title  gave  the  name  to  the  club.  If 
Stevens  were  willing  to  assume  the  modest  nom  de 
plume  of  Nobody,  its  members  were  delighted  to  call 
themselves  Nobody's  Friends.  To  this  day  the  club 
keeps  the  memory  of  its  founder  green  by  drinking,  as 
the  first  toast  at  each  of  its  dinners,  to  the  immortal 
memory  of  Nobody,  the  founder  of  this  club. 

Oh  February  7,  1807,  so  the  privately  printed  annals 
of  the  club  relate,  "  William  Stevens  *  Nobody,'  the 
founder  of  this  club,  entered  into  his  rest.  No  meeting 
of  the  club  took  place  during  this  month,  but  in  May 
1807  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  the  club  be  con- 
tinued, and  meet  at  the  accustomed  times,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  were  the  last  day  of  February,  the  2gth 
of  May,  and  the  2Qth  of  November." 

Since  that  time  the  club  has  increased  the  frequency 
of  its  meetings  and  added  to  the  number  of  its  members. 
In  1875,  "  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  society  known  as  Nobody's,"  it  was 
decided  to  enlarge  its  numbers  to  thirty  lay  and  thirty 
clerical  members;  and  in  1880  it  was  further  determined 
that,  when  a  bishop  or  a  judge  is  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion, he  shall  be  balloted  for  at  once,  and  if  elected  con- 
sidered an  honorary  member.  This  rule  seems  to  have 
added  inconveniently  to  the  size  of  the  club,  for  in  the 
following  year  it  was  decided  to  reduce  its  numbers 
gradually  to  fifty  ordinary  members.  We  notice,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  account  of  Nobody's  Friends  was 
prepared  for  private  circulation  in  1885  the  club  still  con- 
sisted of  fifty-nine  ordinary  members. 

The  rule  which  enables  Nobody's,  like  the  Athen- 
aeum, to  elect  bishops  and  judges  out  of  their  turn  has, 
16 
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perhaps  naturally,  led  to  another  result.  The  club  seems 
to  prefer  men  of  high  position  on  the  bench  to  preside  at 
its  dinners.  From  the  foundation  of  the  club  to  1885 
(when  its  annals  were  written)  its  successive  presidents 
had  been  Sir  R.  Richards,  Sir  J.  Park,  Sir  John  Pat- 
teson,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole. 
Mr.  Walpole,  it  may  be  added,  wrote  at  the  request  of 
the  club  a  notice  of  his  two  predecessors,  which  was 
privately  printed  by  Mr.  Murray,  an  old  member  of  the 
club,  and  presented  by  him  to  his  colleagues  as  an  offer- 
ing from  Nobody  for  Nobody.  Thus  for  eighty  years 
the  club  had  as  its  successive  presidents  men  who  had 
made  their  name  at  the  Bar,  and  who,  with  one  excep- 
tion, had  risen  to  the  Bench. 

Grillion's  was  formed  some  years  later  than  Nobody's, 
and  in  very  different  circumstances.  A  few  college 
friends  "  who  lived  together  in  the  most  cordial  intimacy 
at  Christchurch,"  and  several  of  whom  reassembled 
later  in  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Hope,  decided,  on  commencing 
life  in  London,  to  form  a  small  society  at  which  they 
could  meet.  They  dined  together  three  or  four  years  in 
succession  at  Grillion's  Hotel,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1813  decided  to  make  these  gatherings  more  frequent 
and  to  enlarge  their  own  numbers.  Up  to  that  date 
they  had  met  as  the  Christchurch  Club;  but  the  title 
seemed  a  little  too  narrow  for  a  society  which  was  gradu- 
ally attracting  to  its  table  persons  who  had  never  been  at 
Christchurch,  and  in  1817  its  members  were  invited  to 
suggest  some  new  name  by  which  it  could  in  future  be 
known.  The  names  thus  suggested  failed,  however,  to 
command  any  support,  and  the  club  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  existence  seems  to  have  been  known  as  the 
Wednesday  Club,  and  the  Club  at  Grillion's.  The  latter 
title  was  gradually  abbreviated  into  Grillion's  Club. 
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The  most  prominent  name  among  the  earlier  founders 
was  that  of  Stratford  Canning  (Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe),  who  continued  for  more  than  sixty  years  to  attend 
its  dinners.     But  the  two  men  whose  names  are  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  club 
are  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  and  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)   Robert   Inglis.     These   two  men,    in   Lord 
Houghton's  language,  "  had  in  common  a  combination 
of  gaiety  of  temperament  and  earnestness  of  purpose 
which  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  their  public  and  private 
life.    In  Sir  Robert  the  sincerity  often  deepened  into  in- 
tolerance, so  that  he  rather  permitted  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  the  other  comprehended  and  enjoyed.   To 
Sir  Thomas   Dyke   Acland   the   well-filled   life   of   the 
country  gentleman  gave  a  larger  freedom  of  thought 
and  action ;  and  the  rare  honour  conferred  on  him  of  the 
statue  erected  during  his  lifetime  in  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
vincial capital,  of  which  a  reduction  in  silver  adorns  our 
table,  is  at  once  a  testimony  to  his  intrinsic  worth  and 
delightful  social  bearing." 

Well  known  as  the  founders  of  the  club  were  in 
political  circles,  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  it  should  be 
chiefly  recruited  from  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  for  many  years  a 
tradition  that  the  majority  of  successive  Cabinets  should 
have  seats  at  its  table.  In  later  years  the  club  has 
enlarged  its  recruiting  ground,  and  men  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  literature,  in  the  public  service, 
and  in  other  ways  have  been  frequently  elected.  But, 
notwithstanding  its  political  composition,  it  has  been 
always  free  from  party  asperities.  As  the  fourteenth 
Earl  of  Derby  said  of  it  in  1837— 

"  The  characteristic  of  our  club  is  that,  the  great  majority 
being  members  of  Parliament,  and  comprising,  as  you  will  see, 
men  of  the  most  opposite  politics,  Grillion's  has  always  been, 
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in  the  utmost  heat  of  parties  and  throughout  the  most  keenly 
agitated  sessions,  an  absolutely  neutral  ground;  and  if  the  remin- 
iscences of  Grillion's  were  interleaved  with  Hansard's  Debates, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  human  being  would  believe  in  the  fidelity 
of  both  reports." 

Three  years  after  writing  the  letter  from  which  this 
extract  has  been  given,  Lord  Derby  (if  we  may  trust  our 
memory  for  an  anecdote  which  was  told  us  by  a  member 
who  had  been  present  at  the  occurrence)  was  one  of  the 
chief  actors  at  a  scene  which  singularly  illustrated  his 
words.  In  the  closing  months  of  the  Melbourne  admin- 
istration party  politics  ran  high,  and  on  one  especial 
occasion  Lord  Derby  (or  Lord  Stanley  as  he  was  then) 
waxed  w^arm  in  attacking  a  measure  which  Lord  Morpeth 
(as  Irish  Secretary)  was  defending.  The  debate  had 
raged — we  can  apply  no  milder  word — round  a  par- 
ticular clause  which  had  been  subjected  to  amendment, 
and  which  was  again  and  again  referred  to  as  the 
Amended  Clause.  When  the  members  of  the  club  sat 
down  to  dinner  that  evening  only  one  chair,  as  chance 
befell,  remained  vacant,  and  that  chair  was  next  the 
one  which  Lord  Morpeth  occupied.  After  dinner  had 
commenced  Lord  Stanley  entered  the  room,  and  natur- 
ally had  to  take  the  only  vacant  seat.  The  other 
members  present  held  their  breaths,  doubting  whether 
even  the  traditions  of  Grillion's  would  keep  the  peace 
between  two  such  antagonists  after  such  an  encounter. 
Sir  Thomas  Acland,  however,  who  wras  in  the  chair, 
summoned  a  waiter,  and,  pointing  to  a  dish  of  dressed 
lobster  on  the  table,  said,  "  Take  that  dish  of  dressed 
lobster  immediately  to  Lord  Morpeth  and  Lord  Stan- 
ley. Lord  Morpeth !  Lord  Stanley !  the  amended 
claws!"  The  laughter  which  ensued  drowned  the  possi- 
bility of  strife,  and  the  fun  became  as  boisterous  and  as 
good-humoured  as  ever. 
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The  predominating  influence  which  politicians  have 
always  exerted  in  Grillion's  has  never  been  perceptible 
either  in  The  Club  or  in  the  Literary  Society.  Both 
of  these  institutions  have  drawn  their  members  from 
persons  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  life ;  and, 
though  statesmen  and  politicians  have  been  welcome  at 
their  tables,  they  have  never  formed  a  majority.  Since 
1780  The  Club  has  comprised  thirty-five  members,  with 
a  resolution  that  its  members  should  never  exceed  forty ; 
the  rules  of  the  Literary  Society  declare,  in  the  same 
spirit,  that  it  shall  consist  of  thirty-six  ordinary  mem- 
bers, with  a  power  of  enlarging  the  number  to  forty. 
Both  societies,  therefore,  contain  practically  the  same 
number  of  ordinary  members.  But  while  The  Club 
makes  no  provision  for  the  retirement  of  a  member, 
the  Literary  Society  allows  its  members  full  freedom  to 
retire.  In  consequence,  the  average  age  of  the  members 
of  The  Club  is  greater  than  the  average  age  of  the 
members  of  the  Literary  Society;  The  Club  contains, 
perhaps,  the  men  of  greater  eminence,  but  the  Literary 
Society  comprises  more  regular  diners.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  The  Club  is  the  more  venerable,  the  con- 
versation of  the  Literary  Society  is  the  more  lively. 

Of  the  ordinary  members  of  The  Club,  twelve — viz. 
Lord  Acton,  Mr.  Lecky,  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  G.  Tre- 
velyan,  Sir  A.  Lyall,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  Sir  Donald 
Wallace,  Mr.  Courthope,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  Sir 
W.  H.  Flower,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Pember  (we  give 
the  names  in  the  order  of  their  election  to  the  older 
institution) — are  also  members  of  the  Literary  Society. 
Lord  DufTerin  and  Professor  Jebb  are  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  The  Club  and  honorary  members  of  the  Literary 
Society.  Practically,  therefore,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  members  of  each  society  belong  to  the  other.1 
1  Written  in  1898.— ED. 
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The  Club  was  founded  in  1764.  Among  its  eight 
original  members  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Burke,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Garrick  and 
Boswell  joined  it  in  1773,  Gibbon  and  Fox  in  1774, 
Adam  Smith  in  1775;  Sheridan,  Lord  Ashburton,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Windham,  Lord  Stowell,  and  Lord 
Spencer  in  1778.  These  are  a  few  of  the  men  who  have 
met  at  its  table.  But  these  are  only  examples  of  the 
men  of  eminence  who  have  been  members  of  this  historic 
institution.  During  the  last  eighty  years  there  have 
been  fifteen  prime  ministers  in  England.  Seven  of 
them — Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  J.  Russell, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
Lord  Rosebery — have  also  been  members  of  The  Club. 
Hallam,  Grote,  Milman,  Macaulay,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
Tennyson  have  been  among  the  men  of  letters  who 
have  belonged  to  it. 

A  club  which  in  the  past  has  contained  men  of  such 
mark  as  these  has  naturally  stood  high  in  the  opinion 
of  men  of  culture,  and  there  are  few  people,  whose  other 
avocations  permitted  them  to  join  it,  who  would  not 
probably  regard  it  as  a  high  honour  to  be  elected  as 
one  of  its  members.  And  The  Club  itself  recognizes 
the  distinction  which  it  thus  confers;  for  it  still 
addresses,  through  its  chairman  of  the  evening,  a 
notice  of  his  election  to  every  successful  candidate  in 
the  following  terms,  which  were  originally  drawn  up 
by  Gibbon  : — 

«  SIR) — i  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  you  had  last 
night  the  honour  to  be  elected  a  member  of  The  Club. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  Servant, 


The   younger   institution,    the   Literary   Society,    can 
hardly  claim  equal  distinction  in  its  founders,  or,  per- 
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haps,  even  in  its  later  members.  Its  first  president  was 
Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  a  gentleman  widely  known  in 
London  society  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  whose 
memoirs  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  the  present 
generation.  But  among  its  original  members  were  such 
men  as  William  Scott,  Lord  Stowell ;  Sir  Martin  Shee 
(the  President  of  the  Academy) ;  Kemble  (the  actor) ; 
Gifford  (of  the  Quarterly  Review) ;  Agar  Ellis,  Lord 
Clifden ;  Sharon  Turner  (the  historian) ;  Sharp  (Con- 
versation Sharp) ;  Wordsworth ;  Pye  (the  Laureate) ;  and 
poetasters  like  Spencer  and  Fitzgerald.  It  is  evident 
from  this  list  that  literature  was  largely  represented  at 
the  tables  of  the  Society  from  its  first  formation,  and  the 
Society  ever  afterwards  made  literary  merit  one  great 
qualification  of  membership.  Such  men  as  Croker, 
Crabbe,  Washington  Irving,  Lockhart,  Southey,  and 
Elwin,  none  of  whom  were  ever  elected  to  The  Club, 
became  members  of  the  Society.  And  even  in  the  case 
of  those  authors  who  ultimately  joined  both  institutions, 
the  Society  usually  anticipated  The  Club  in  its  election. 
Hallam,  for  instance,  joined  the  Literary  Society  in  1811, 
and  was  not  elected  to  The  Club  till  1823;  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  joined  the  Society  in  1812,  The  Club  in 
1814;  Sir  Walter  Scott  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
in  1815,  and  of  The  Club  in  1818;  Milman  joined  the 
Society  in  1818,  and  The  Club  in  1836;  Owen  joined  the 
Literary  in  1844,  and  The  Club  in  1845;  Froude  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Literary  in  1862,  and  of  The  Club 
in  1865;  Mr.  Lecky  in  1873  and  1874,  and  Huxley  in 
1883  and  1884.  The  Club  throughout  the  century,  in 
other  words,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  elect  the  men 
who  have  already  displayed  their  social  qualifications  at 
the  table  of  the  Literary  Society. 

We  believe  we  are  right  in  adding  that  while  The 
Club,  outside  the  ranks  of  literature,  has  shown  a  prefer- 
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ence  for  politicians  and  statesmen,  the  Literary  Society 
has  shown  a  preference  for  law  and  the  Church.  Since 
1850,  for  example,  five  chancellors — Lord  Cranworth, 
Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Selborne,  Lord 
Herschell — and  five  other  judges — Lord  Romilly,  Sir 
A.  Cockburn,  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Bowen,  and  Lord 
Davey — have  been  elected  to  The  Club ;  but  it  will  be 
observed  that,  with  one  exception,  all  these  men  were 
not  only  judges,  but  were  also,  or  became,  peers  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  same  period  the  judicial  bench  con- 
tributed to  the  Literary  Society  fifteen  judges — Lord 
Romilly,  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  Lord  Justice  Turner,  Lord 
Kingsdown,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Sir  W.  Erie,  Lord 
Cairns,  Lord  Coleridge,  Sir  James  Colvile,  Lord  Sel- 
borne, Mr.  Justice  Denman,  Sir  James  Stephen,  Lord 
Bowen,  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  and  Lord  Justice  Collins. 
Excluding  the  five  names  common  to  both  societies,  the 
Literary  elected  ten  judges,  eight  of  whom  were  com- 
moners, while  The  Club  elected  five  judges,  four  of 
whom  were,  or  became,  peers. 

Taking  next  the  Church;  since  1850  five  clergymen — 
Hawtrey,  Provost  of  Eton ;  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  present 
Bishops  of  Oxford  and  London — have  become  members 
of  The  Club.  But  in  the  same  period,  Stanley,  Dean 
of  Westminster;  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  Alford, 
Dean  of  Canterbury ;  Elwin,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly ; 
Longley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Thompson,  Arch- 
bishop of  York;  Magee,  Bishop  of  Peterborough; 
Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  Liddon,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's;  Dr.  Bradley,  the  Dean  of  Westminster;  Canon 
Ainger,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  have 
joined  the  Literary  Society. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  brilliancy  of  the  con- 
versation which  may  occasionally  be  heard  at  either 
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table.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  such 
men  as  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Bowen,  Magee  (the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough),  Sir  James  Stephen,  Dean  Church,  and 
Mr.  Venables — we  purposely  refrain  from  including  any 
living  person — may  perhaps  imagine  what  the  conversa-* 
tion  was  when  these  men  were  all  gathered  round  the 
same  table.  The  unfailing  memory  and  copious  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Coleridge  made  him  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  talker  among  them  all.  But  if  he  and  Sir 
James  Stephen  and  Mr.  Venables  brandished  the  heavier 
weapons,  Bishop  Magee  and  Lord  Bowen  wielded  far 
lighter  and  keener  rapiers.  It  was  at  the  table  of  one 
of  these  societies  that,  on  the  casual  mention  of  a  book 
entitled  The  Creed  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a 
Beneficed  Clergyman,  Lord  Bowen,  with  his  quiet  smile, 
exclaimed:  "Yes,  I  see — the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  by 
a  bona-fide  holder  for  value." 

The  Dilettanti  has  a  longer  history  than  any  of  the 
societies  which  we  have  mentioned.  More  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  "  some  gentlemen  who  had 
travelled  in  Italy,  desirous  of  encouraging  at  home  a 
taste  for  those  objects  which  had  contributed  so  much 
to  their  entertainment  abroad,  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  under  the  name  of  the  Dilettanti."  From  1736 
they  decided  to  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings; and,  as  their  first  minutes,  so  kept,  are  dated 
Anno  Societatis  tertio,  it  is  presumed  that  the  formation 
of  the  society  took  place  in  1733. 

'  The  majority  of  the  original  members  were  young 
noblemen  or  men  of  wealth  and  position,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age  .  .  .  brimming  over  with  fun 
and  animal  spirits."  Foremost  among  them,  "  if  not 
the  actual  projector  and  founder  of  the  society,"  was  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  the  man  who  scandalized  a  not  very 
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fastidious  generation  "  by  his  performances  as  high  priest 
of  the  blasphemous  and  indecent  orgies  at  Medmenham 
Abbey."  Associated  with  him  both  in  the  society  and 
at  Medmenham  was  the  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Very 
different  in  his  character  and  reputation  was  Sandwich's 
intimate  friend,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford.  Among 
other  well-known  men  who  seem  to  have  been  original 
members  of  the  society  were  Lord  Middlesex,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Dorset;  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Northumberland ;  the  second  Lord  Harcourt,  and  the 
first  Lord  Bessborough. 

Probably,  however,  the  two  most  important  members 
of  the  society,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  were  two 
brothers,  James  and  George  Gray.  James,  or  Sir  James 
Gray,  was  British  resident  at  Venice  from  1744  to  1753, 
and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to 
Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  "  His  position  at  Venice 
and  Naples  brought  him  into  contact  with  many  of  the 
young  men  whose  travels  and  tastes  qualified  them  for 
membership,  and  the  society  looked  to  him  to  supply 
candidates  for  admission."  His  brother  George  was 
almost  equally  indispensable  to  it.  He  discharged  the 
office  of  its  secretary  for  no  less  a  period  than  thirty- 
three  years. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mann,  says 
of  the  Dilettanti  that  the  nominal  qualification  is  having 
been  in  Italy,  and  the  real  one  being  drunk ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  original  meetings  of  the  society 
were  characterized  by  a  great  deal  of  hilarity.  Some 
traces  of  its  hilarious  habits  may  perhaps  be  gathered 
from  some  of  the  customs  which  are  still  followed  by 
the  society.  For  example,  when  a  ballot  takes  place 
for  a  new  member,  it  is  ordered  that  the  chairman  of  the 
evening,  preceded  by  the  arch-master  of  the  ceremonies, 
walk  round  the  table,  followed  by  all  the  members  pre- 
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sent,  and  that  each,  on  completing  the  entire  circuit, 
place  his  ballot  ball  in  the  box.  And  it  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture  that  this  rule  had  its  origin  in  a  time  when  it 
was  not  easy  for  gentlemen  to  walk  round  dinner-tables 
after  dinner.  Perhaps,  too,  this  was  specially  the  case 
in  a  society  which  formally  ordered,  in  1778,  that  every 
member  who  shall  produce  on  the  table  a  dish  of  tea  or 
coffee  do  pay  to  the  general  fund  one  guinea  for  every 
such  drink. 

Whether,  however,  Horace  Walpole  was  or  was  not 
right  in  thinking  that  drunkenness  was  the  real  qualifica- 
tion for  membership,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  foreign 
travel  and  travel  in  Italy  were  held  to  be  essential.  The 
original  regulation  was  this:  "  No  person  can  be  pro- 
posed to  be  admitted  of  this  society  but  by  a  member 
who  has  been  personally  acquainted  with  him  or  her  in 
Italy "  (ladies  were,  therefore,  apparently  eligible), 
"and  at  their  request."  But  in  1748  this  rule  was 
enlarged  by  a  resolution,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
society  that  Avignon  is  in  Italy,  and  that  no  other  town 
in  France  is  in  Italy."  This  remarkable  resolution, 
which  proved  the  society  stronger  than  congresses  and 
cartographers,  remained  in  force  till  1757,  when  all 
persons  who  could  prove  that  they  had  been  ever  out 
of  the  king's  dominions  were  declared  eligible  for 
the  society.  Finally,  in  1764,  an  amended  version 
of  the  original  rule  was  adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  : 
"That  no  person  can  be  proposed  to  be  admitted  of 
this  society  who  cannot  bring  sufficient  proof  of  his 
having  been  in  Italy,  or  upon  some  other  classic 
ground  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  and  at  his  own 
request." 

We  believe  that  this  rule  is  still  in  force,  but  in  these 
days  of  travel  it  has  naturally  lost  its  meaning,  as  it 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  otherwise 
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eligible  who  had  not  been  upon  some  classic  ground  out 
of  the  Queen's  dominions. 

As  soon  as  dinner,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  finished,  the  business  or  fun  of  the  evening  com- 
mences. In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  in 
1741,  the  president  puts  on  "  his  Roman  dress,"  which 
was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  of  scarlet,  and  takes 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  exchanging  his  previous 
chair  for  a  rather  uncomfortable  "  sella  curulis,"  which 
was  provided  in  1739  for  the  use  and  dignity  of  the 
office.  At  the  same  time  the  secretary,  provided  with  a 
seat  at  the  president's  left,  arrays  himself  in  the  costume 
which  is  preserved  in  Sir  F.  Leighton's  picture  of  Sir 
Edward  Ryan ;  for  in  these  degenerate  days  he  no  longer 
wears  the  dress  of  "  Machiavelli,  the  celebrated  Floren- 
tine secretary,"  which  was  prescribed  for  him  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  there  are  any  new  members  to 
introduce,  the  arch-master  of  the  ceremonies  is  also 
arrayed  in  the  dress  peculiar  to  his  order.  The  society, 
with  a  discretion  which  seems  a  little  unnecessary,  has 
refrained  from  giving  any  account  of  the  ceremonial  on 
the  introduction  of  new  members.  If  rumour  may  be 
trusted,  the  new  member,  preceded  by  the  arch-master 
of  the  ceremonies,  and  supported  by  his  proposer  and 
seconder,  is  led  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  amidst  profound 
silence,  and  required  to  make  the  lowest  of  obeisances 
to  the  chair.  He  is  then  brought  up  to  the  president, 
congratulated  on  the  distinguished  honour  which  his 
admission  to  the  society  has  conferred  on  him,  and  his 
health  is  drunk  in  bumpers  by  the  members  present. 

The  health  of  the  newly  elected  member  is  only  one 
of  the  toasts  drunk  by  the  society  at  each  of  its  meetings. 
Besides  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  others  are  "  Esto 
praeclara,  Esto  perpetua,"  "  Seria  ludo,"  "Absent 
members,"  "  Viva  la  virtu,"  and  "  Grecian  taste  and 
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Roman  spirit."  1  These  toasts  are  given  by  the  pre- 
sident without  remark.  But  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Lord  Leighton  on  one  occasion,  when  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Newton  was  present,  transgressed  the  rule  by 
giving  "  Grecian  taste  and  Roman  spirit,"  and  adding, 
"  I  should  like  to  combine  the  two,  and  say  Sir  Charles 
Newton." 

In  the  course  of  its  long  career  the  society  has  had  a 
singular  financial  history.  Its  income  was  originally 
derived  from  subscriptions,  face  money,  and  fines.  We 
believe  that  to  this  day  any  one  venturing  to  speak  of 
the  society  as  a  club  is  liable  to  be  fined.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1744,  however,  the  society  passed  a  resolution, 
which  is  still  read  at  each  of  its  dinners — 

"  That  after  the  ist  of  March,  1744,  every  member  who  has  any 
increase  of  income,  either  by  inheritance,  legacy,  marriage,  or 
preferment,  do  pay  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  first  year  of  the 
additional  income  to  the  general  fund;  but  that  every  member, 
upon  payment  of  £10,  shall  be  released  from  such  obligation." 

Very  many  men — some  of  great  distinction  in  history 
— have  contributed  to  the  society's  funds  under  the  terms 
of  this  resolution.  But  even  witrr  this  assistance  the 
society  probably  would  have  only  been  able  to  pay  its 
way.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  it  was 
induced  to  purchase  several  tickets  in  the  various  lotteries 
for  building  Westminster  Bridge,  and  it  seems — though 
the  account  in  its  history  is  far  from  clear — to  have  won 
several  prizes  in  these  lotteries.  Its  consequently  in- 
creasing wealth  induced  it  to  contemplate  the  erection  of 

1  The  last  two  toasts  are  supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  Sir 
Joshua's  famous  pictures,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — 
one  of  them  in  which  three  members — the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord 
Seaforth,  and  Lord  Dundas — are  examining  gems  representing 
"  Viva  la  virtu;"  the  other,  in  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  com- 
paring the  engravings  of  a  vase  with  the  original,  representing 
*'  Grecian  taste  and  Roman  spirit." 
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special  premises  for  its  meetings,  and  a  plot  of  ground 
was  purchased  for  the  purpose  on  the  north  side  of 
Cavendish  Square.  The  idea  of  building  was  after 
many  years  abandoned,  but  the  ground  acquired  for  the 
purpose  was  sold  at  a  considerable  profit,  and  the  society 
found  itself  with  £3,000  or  ,£4,000  in  its  pocket. 

This  wealth  enabled  the  society  to  embark  on  a  course 
which  forms  its  chief  claim  to  recognition  from  the 
general  public.  It  devoted  its  means  to  exploring, 
measuring,  recovering  and  illustrating  the  great  works 
of  ancient  art,  and  its  members  liberally  added  their  own 
contributions  to  the  general  fund  for  the  purpose.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  society  in  this  way  performed 
a  very  great  service  to  the  cause  of  art.  So  remarkable, 
indeed,  was  it  that  a  German  author,  Professor  Kruse, 
in  writing  on  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  divides  the 
information  which  the  world  has  gained  upon  the  subject 
into  five  periods  :  the  first,  that  in  which  Greece  tells  her 
own  story  through  her  poets,  historians,  and  geo- 
graphers ;  the  second,  that  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  the 
third,  that  of  the  Byzantine  Empire;  the  fourth,  extend- 
ing from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti ;  and  the  fifth,  from  this  period 
to  the  present  time.  He  adds— 

"  With  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  begins  a  new 
period  of  the  discovery  of  Greece,  in  which  the  greatest  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  accuracy  was  combined  with  the  most 
accurate  measurements  of  the  ancient  buildings.  All  the  cele- 
brated Englishmen  to  whom  we  are  strictly  indebted  for  the  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Greece  were  members  of  this  society,  and 
some  were  completely  fitted  out  for  their  travels  by  the  society 
itself." 

Into  this,  the  most  important  result  of  the  society's 
existence,  we  cannot,  however,  enter  in  the  present 
article.  We  have  endeavoured  here  to  discharge  a  much 
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humbler  purpose,  by  describing  a  phase  of  London  life 
and  London  society  which  is  perhaps  too  little  known. 
In  doing  so  we  have  endeavoured  shortly  to  trace  the 
history  and  constitution  of  five  societies  which  are  emin- 
ent for  the  names  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  them  in 
the  past,  and  for  the  abilities  and  social  charms  of  their 
present  members.  We  suppose  that  such  institutions  could 
hardly  flourish  in  any  country  but  our  own ;  and  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Academy  of  France,  no 
institution  in  any  other  country  contains  so  much  that 
is  excellent  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  affairs. 
At  their  tables  the  Radical  and  the  Conservative,  the 
Churchman  and  the  sceptic,  the  philosopher  and  the 
novelist,  the  painter  and  the  architect,  meet  on  common 
ground.  And  all  men,  whatever  their  opinions,  become 
welcome  members  if  they  can  contribute  culture  and  wit 
to  the  conversation  at  the  table. 

The  records  of  The  Club  and  the  Literary  Society  only 
preserve  the  names  of  the  members  present  at  their 
gatherings.  The  Dilettanti  and  Grillion's  occasionally 
record  more  extended  notice  of  their  proceedings  and 
conclusions.  Grillion's,  for  instance,  on  one  occasion 
formally  censured  its  secretary,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  for 
allowing  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  inter- 
fere with  his  attendance  at  its  dinners.  A  committee  of 
the  Dilettanti  in  1747  arrived  at  two  resolutions:  (i) 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  Mr.  Brand  l 
will  be  damned.  (2)  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  all  public  pious  charities  are  private  impious 
abuses.  But  none  of  the  societies  have  ever  attempted 
the  impossible  task  of  preserving  even  samples  of  the 

1  Mr.  Brand  joined  the  society  in  1741-2.  His  portrait,  by 
Knapton,  hangs  on  its  walls.  The  resolution  of  the  committee 
probably  marks  his  popularity.  Societies  like  the  Dilettanti  damn 
those  whom  they  love  most. 
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conversation  which  may  be  heard  at  their  tables.  We 
shall  not  attempt  a  task  which  they  have  wisely  avoided ; 
for  the  best  conversation,  from  its  very  nature,  dies  in 
the  hour  of  its  birth,  and  is  incapable  of  reproduction. 
The  talker  passes  from  subject  to  subject,  as  the  bee 
flits  from  flower  to  flower,  without  leaving  any  visible 
trace  of  its  progress.  Yet  the  talker,  like  the  bee,  is 
fulfilling  a  useful  purpose.  With  the  pollen  which  he 
extracts  from  one  mind  he  fertilizes  another,  while  he 
enriches  his  own  stores  with  the  sweets  which  he  extracts 
from  others. 

If,  however,  these  societies  have  wisely  refrained  from 
attempting  to  reproduce  the  conversation  at  their  tables, 
two  of  them — The  Club  and  Grillion's — have  recorded 
the  few  occasions  on  which  either  no  members  were 
present  or  only  one  member  dined  alone.  Lord  Liver- 
pool, in  the  closing  months  of  his  Prime  Ministership, 
dined  alone  at  The  Club  in  December  1825,  and  cheered 
his  solitude  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  In  March  1864, 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  found  himself  alone  in  his 
glory  at  Grillion's.  On  that  occasion  Lord  Stratford 
entered  in  the  dinner-book  the  speech  which  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  addressed  to  Mr.  Grillion  and  the 
waiters,  and  in  which  he  asked  them  "  to  drain  the 
uncorked  bottles  in  drinking  prosperity  to  the  club, 
which  owes  its  celebrity  in  equal  proportions  to  the  merit 
of  its  members  and  the  name  of  Grillion."  At  the 
dinner  in  the  following  week,  when  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
was  in  the  chair,  Lord  Clarendon  proposed  that  the 
club  should  acknowledge  the  noble  maintenance  of  its 
character  in  all  its  relations  as  recorded  in  the  words  of 
its  late  noble  chairman,  and  appoint  to  Lord  Houghton, 
as  the  poet-laureate  of  the  club,  to  write  an  appropriate 
ode  thereon.  Lord  Houghton  executed  his  task  in  the 
following  manner — 
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i. 


"  Alas,  my  Bishop !  you  in  vain  invoke 

A  muse  whose  joints  are  stiff  with  gout  and  time 
To  gambol  with  you  in  prelatic  joke, 

Or  raise,  to  Stratford's  height,  the  serious  rhyme. 

2. 
"  Rather  might  you,  in  your  embroidered  prose, 

Draw  some  fine  moral  from  his  wondrous  fate — 
How  on  the  worthiest  fall  the  heaviest  blows ! 
How  never  lonely  are  the  really  great ! 

3- 
"  I  will  but  ask  that,  if  this  book  records 

Ever  again  a  solitary  feast, 
Be  he  who  dines  and  he  who  notes  his  words 
As  brave  a  statesman  and  as  bright  a  priest!" 


THE   CAUSES   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
CIVIL   WAR 

THE  closing  years  of  the  past  century  have  happily 
strengthened  the  bonds  which  unite  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
facilities  of  communication,  which  are  due  to  modern 
invention  and  modern  enterprise,  are  increasing  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  peoples.  The  charms  and  inter- 
ests of  the  old  home  attract  the  cultured  American  to 
England,  just  as  the  features  and  resources  of  the  great 
Republic  draw  the  inquiring  Englishman  to  America. 
Speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  litera- 
ture, sprung  from  the  same  origin,  enjoying  institutions 
derived  from  the  same  model,  the  representatives  of 
either  nation  feel  in  a  peculiar  sense  "  at  home  "  in  the 
other;  and  the  constant  intermarriages  between  the 
youth  of  the  two  peoples  are,  at  once,  a  symptom  of 
their  close  kinship  and  a  guarantee  of  the  continuance 
of  their  friendship. 

The  cultured  American  has  naturally  from  the  first 
felt  warm  interest  in  the  history  of  England.  For  the 
history  of  the  English  people  is  the  history  of  his  own 
ancestors;  and  the  long  struggle  which  procured  the 
liberties  of  England  equally  assured  the  liberties  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  cultured  Englishman  has  not, 
perhaps,  taken  the  same  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
great  Republic.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Lecky 
have  made  him,  indeed,  familiar  with  the  causes  which 

258 
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led  to  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country.  Mr.  Bryce,  pursuing  the  investigations  which 
M.  cle  Tocqueville  had  instituted  half  a  century  before, 
has  given  him  some  insight  into  the  mechanism  of 
American  politics.  But  the  average  Englishman  knows 
less  of  the  history  of  his  own  kindred  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  during  the  present  century  than  he 
knows  of  the  history  of  France  or  of  the  rise  of  Germany 
during  the  same  period.  He  would  be  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  that  he  could  not  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851.  Yet  he  would  hardly 
be  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
event  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  made  the  starting-point  of 
his  history — the  compromise  of  1850. 

Yet  there  are  several  reasons  why  this  state  of  things 
should  not  endure.  The  increasing  intercourse  between 
English  and  Americans  must  make  the  people  of  either 
country  anxious  to  know  the  history  of  the  other.  The 
position  which  the  United  States  has  already  attained 
in  the  world,  the  part  which  she  is  evidently  destined  to 
play,  must  create  an  increasing  interest  in  all  that  has 
tended  to  her  development;  while  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  drama  of  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century — of  the  greatest  struggle  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  modern  world,  must  attract  the 
student  and  reward  the  inquirer. 

The  history  of  this  struggle  and  its  causes  is  still 
surrounded  with  interest.  A  great  civil  war  has  struck 
the  fetters  off  the  slave ;  but  the  negro  is  still  present  in 
the  States ;  in  certain  districts  he  is  multiplying  his  kind 
with  a  rapidity  which  excites  alarm,  and  which  threatens 
to  wrest  supremacy  from  the  white  man.  The  sins  of 
the  fathers  are,  in  fact,  being  visited  on  the  children  ; 
and  the  encouragement  of  slavery  in  one  century  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  "  black  peril  "  in  another. 
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iYet  if,  in  consequence,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  confronted  with  a  problem  from  which  we  in  Eng- 
land are  free,  it  is  fair  to  recollect  that,  while  the  penalty 
is  theirs,  the  sin  is  not  exclusively  their  own.  No  nation 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century  clung  more  resolutely 
to  the  slave  trade  than  this  country.  The  one  popular 
article  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  the  provision  which 
secured  the  British  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  supply 
of  slaves  to  the  Spanish  Colonies.  Under  George  III. 
instructions  were  given  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
"  upon  pain  of  the  highest  displeasure/'  to  assent  to 
no  law  by  which  the  importation  of  slaves  should  in 
any  respect  be  prohibited  or  obstructed.  In  the  hun- 
dred years  which  preceded  1776,  "  English  and  Colonial 
ships  carried  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  English  Con- 
tinental colonies  nearly  three  million  negroes."  A 
quarter  of  a  million  more — one  slave  out  of  every 
thirteen — "had  died  of  cruel  treatment  during  the 
passage,  and  had  been  thrown  into  the  Atlantic." 

Even  good  men  were  insensible  to  the  horrors  of  the 
traffic.  The  ship  in  which  Hawkins  commenced  the 
trade  was  named  the  Jesus;  Whitefield  was  not  only  a 
slave-owner  himself,  but  argued  strongly  for  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  Georgia;  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  was  a  large  slave-owner;  Lord 
Dartmouth,  one  of  the  most  religious  statesmen  of  the 
century,  declared  that  we  could  not  allow  the  Colonies 
to  check  or  discourage  in  any  degree  a  traffic  so  beneficial 
to  the  nation ;  and  Newton,  the  evangelist,  who  was  at 
one  time  the  captain  of  a  slave  ship,  said  that  he  never 
knew  sweeter  or  more  frequent  hours  of  divine  com- 
munion than  on  his  two  last  voyages  to  Guinea. 

While,  in  England,  statesmen  and  religious  men  were 
warmly  defending  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  opinion 
in  America  was  already  doubting  the  morality,  the 
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economy,  and  the  expediency  of  slave  labour.  Franklin, 
as  wise  as  he  was  humane,  boldly  argued  that  "  slaves 
rather  weaken  than  strengthen  the  State";  Congress 
responded  by  resolving  that  no  slaves  be  imported  into 
any  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies;  and  Vermont, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  other  States  abolished 
slavery.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  seemed  every  prospect  that  slavery  might  cease 
throughout  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  inutility  of  slave  labour. 

While  opinion  was  slowly  gravitating  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin — a  machine  for 
cleaning  cotton — by  Whitney  in  1793,  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  thought.  By  the  old  processes  a  slave  could 
clean  only  five  or  six  pounds  of  cotton  a  day;  and  the 
plant,  in  consequence,  could  be  cultivated  with  success 
only  in  those  Oriental  countries  where  labour  was  pro- 
curable at  a  much  lower  cost  than  was  required  for  the 
support  and  supervision  of  a  slave.  But,  after  Whit- 
ney's invention,  a  slave  could  clean  a  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton  in  a  day's  work.  The  process  of  cleaning  the 
fibre  formed,  thenceforward,  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant item  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  culture  of 
cotton  naturally  moved  to  such  of  the  Southern  States 
as  possessed  a  climate,  like  that  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth.  As,  how- 
ever, white  men  cannot  continuously  labour  in  these  hot 
regions,  a  demand  arose  for  slave  labour;  and  slavery, 
which  might  otherwise  have  perished,  was  thus  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  by  Whitney's  invention. 

There  were  indeed  States,  in  which  slavery  existed, 
which  were  not  equally  suitable  with  the  two  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  It  was  not 
contended  that  white  men  could  not  work  and  thrive  in 
the  comparatively  temperate  regions  of  Virginia,  Dela- 
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ware,  and  Maryland.  But  "  the  salubrious  climate  of 
these  States  produced  a  hardy  labourer  who  was  in  great 
request  in  the  sugar  and  cotton  districts."  They  became 
the  producers  of  the  slaves  reared  to  work  in  the  more 
Southern  States. 

The  six  Southern  States,  which  were  thus  interested 
in  slavery,  were  originally  as  populous  as,  and  more 
wealthy  than,  the  seven  Northern  States  in  which  slavery 
was  abolished.1  The  slave-owning  aristocracy  of  the 
South,  moreover,  sent  men  of  mark  and  leading  to  the 
Legislature,  who  exercised  an  influence  in  Congress 
which  the  representatives  of  the  North  could  hardly 
claim.  But,  as  the  nineteenth  century  wore  on,  the 
South  saw  with  surprise  and  apprehension  that  its  own 
power  was  commencing  to  wane.  The  North  was  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  South.  "  In  1790  the  two  sections 
were  nearly  equal  in  population;  but  in  1820,  in  a  total 
of  less  than  ten  millions,  there  was  a  difference  of  nearly 
700,000  in  favour  of  the  North.'* 

In  the  meanwhile  the  States  had  been  increasing  in 
number.  Between  1790  and  1820  Vermont  had  been 
separated  from  New  York,  Kentucky  from  Virginia, 
Tennessee  from  North  Carolina,  Mississippi  from 
Georgia,  the  great  territory  of  Louisiana  had  been 
acquired  by  purchase  from  France,  while  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois — the  three  States  which  fringe  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan — had  sprung  into  existence.  By  a 
tacit  agreement  these  States  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  "  in  pairs,  a  free  State  and  a  slave  State  coming- 
in  about  the  same  time.  Thus  Vermont  and  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Ohio,  Louisiana  and  Indiana,  Missis- 
sippi and  Illinois,  had  each  been  an  offset  to  the  other." 
Alabama,  another  slave  State,  was  carved  out  of  Georgia 

1  Slavery  was  abolished  in  New  Jersey — the  last  of  the  Northern 
States  to  retain  it — in  1804. 
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in  1819.  But  this  addition  to  the  number  of  slave  States 
placed  them  on  an  exact  numerical  parity  with  the  free 
States. 

Things  were  in  this  position  when  the  growth  of  the 
great  territory  which  is  now  known  as  the  State  of 
Missouri  raised  the  question  of  its  separate  admission 
to  the  Union  into  prominence.  Missouri  had  previously 
formed  part  of  Louisiana ;  as  such  she  had  slavery,  which 
she  was  determined,  on  her  admission  to  the  Union,  to 
maintain.  Politicians  in  the  North,  however,  disliked 
the  notion  of  increasing  the  weight  of  the  South  by-  the 
addition  of  a  new  slave  State,  and  endeavoured  to  stipu- 
late that  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  new 
State  should  be  prohibited,  and  that  children  born  in  it 
after  its  admission  should  be  free  on  completing  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  their  age.  This  proposal  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1819,  but 
defeated  in  the  Senate;  and  the  application  of  Missouri 
was  deferred.  In  1820,  however,  Maine,  separating 
from  Massachusetts,  applied  for  admission.  It  became 
possible,  in  consequence,  to  treat  Maine  as  an  offset  to 
Missouri.  And  it  was  finally  decided  to  admit  both 
States,  but  to  prohibit  slavery  in  every  other  portion  of 
the  old  Louisiana  territory  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
parallel  36°  30',  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri. 
This  arrangement  is  known  in  history  as  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  Its  conclusion  made  it  possible  to  main- 
tain peace  between  North  and  South  for  thirty  years; 
its  virtual  repeal  in  1850  led  to  the  agitation  which  pro- 
duced the  American  Civil  War. 

In  these  thirty  years  the  North  continued  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  South,  and  its  expansion  gave  it  a 
constantly  increasing  weight  in  Congress.  The  repre- 
sentation of  each  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
depends,  it  must  be  recollected,  on  its  population ;  and 
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the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  North  was  therefore  steadily 
adding  to  its  voting  power.  In  the  Senate,  indeed, 
where  each  State  enjoys  an  equality  of  representation, 
the  South  still  retained  its  old  share  of  power.  But 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  periodical  contests  for  the 
Presidency  its  relatively  slower  growth  was  gradually 
transferring  power  to  the  North. 

The  shifting  of  the  political  balance  would,  indeed, 
have  been  more  rapid  if  the  North  had  spoken  with  one 
voice  on  the  great  question  before  the  country.  But, 
while  in  the  slave  States  opinion  was  practically  unanim- 
ous, in  the  North  it  was  sharply  divided.  Many  men 
of  influence  in  the  North — as  owners,  as  mortgagees,  or 
as  traders — had  a  personal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
slavery.  They  were  just  as  warm  in  their  defence  of 
slavery  as  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  South;  and 
they  resented  as  keenly  as  the  Southern  slave-owners 
themselves  any  and  every  proposal  for  its  termination. 
Many  other  men  in  the  North  thought  that  slavery  had 
been  virtually  recognized  by  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution ;  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  abolish 
by  any  arbitrary  action  an  institution  which  the  law  and 
the  Constitution  allowed. 

While,  however,  the  democratic  party  in  the  North 
continued  to  throw  its  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  South, 
other  men  were  conducting  an  agitation  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  In  1831  W.  Lloyd  Garrison  established  the 
Liberator,  a  paper  instituted  with  the  sole  object  of  de- 
nouncing slavery.  In  1833  the  abolitionists  were  en- 
couraged by  the  action  of  this  country  in  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1835  Dr.  Channing, 
appealing  to  a  class  which  was  repelled  by  Garrison's 
harsher  manner,  published  his  work  on  slavery.  The 
course  which  was  taken  by  these  men  was  approved  by 
writers  who  are  still  widely  read. 
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"  Go  on,  for  thou  hast  chosen  well : 
On,  in  the  strength  of  God." 

So  Whittier  was  addressing  Garrison,  while,  in  similar 
language,  Longfellow  was  urging  Channing  to 

"  Go  on,  until  this  land  revokes 
The  old  and  chartered  Lie ; 
The  feudal  curse,  whose  whips  and  yokes 
Insult  humanity." 

The  South  produced  no  such  singers  as  Whittier  and 
Longfellow,  no  such  apostles  as  Garrison  and  Chan- 
ning. In  opposition  to  the  appeals  which  these  men 
were  making  to  opinion,  they  could  only  rely  on  the 
power,  the  evidently  waning  power,  which  their  repre- 
sentatives still  exercised  in  Congress. 

Southern  statesmen  were  already  dreaming  of  redress- 
ing the  balance,  which  was  slowly  turning  against  them, 
by  the  addition  to  the  Union  of  new  States,  in  which 
slavery  might  be  established.  There  were  two  ways  in 
which  the  territory  of  the  United  States  could  be  ex- 
tended. Texas  formed  part  of  Mexico,  but  it  was  largely 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  America.  Cuba  belonged  to 
Spain,  but  it  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  insurrection  which 
seemed  to  some  people  to  justify,  or  even  necessitate, 
intervention.  We  in  England  have  most  of  us  forgotten 
how  nearly  the  events  of  1898  were  anticipated  in  1854; 
and  how,  while  France  and  England  were  occupied  with 
the  Crimean  War,  a  struggle  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  seemed  almost  inevitable.  If  war  with  Spain 
was  avoided,  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  after  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas ;  and  though  Mr.  Emerson  may  not  have 
been  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
is  one  of  those  questions  which  look  very  differently  to 
the  centuries  and  the  years,  it  is  not  very  easy — and  few 
American  historians  have  attempted — to  justify  the 
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policy  which  secured  this  great  territory  to  the  United 
States. 

Texas,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  part  of  that  great  province  of  Mexico  which  the 
sword  of  Cortez  had  given  to  Spain.  It  was  separated 
from  the  United  States  by  the  colony  of  Louisiana, 
which  the  Americans  only  purchased  from  France  in 
1804.  In  1819,  when  Mexico  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  Texas  became  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  decade  many  venture- 
some Americans  crossed  over  the  boundary  and  settled 
in  Texas.  Though  Mexico  had  abolished  slavery,  they 
brought  their  slaves  with  them ;  and  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, unable  to  enforce  its  laws,  tacitly  allowed  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  edict  against  slavery  which  excluded 
Texas  from  its  operation.  But  this  concession  was  not 
sufficient  to  produce  any  friendly  relations  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  At  last,  in  the  thirties,  Texas  rebelled, 
defeated  the  Mexicans,  and  established  a  government  of 
its  own.  Its  independence  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States  in  1837,  an<3  soon  afterwards  by  the  Western 
Powers  of  Europe. 

In  urging  the  recognition  of  Texas  in  1837,  Calhoun, 
the  most  prominent  Southern  statesman,  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that  he  desired  her  ultimate  admission  to  the 
Union.  Webster,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  consider- 
able representative  of  the  Northern  States,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  statesmen,  declared  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  not  consent  to  bring 
into  the  Union  a  new,  vastly  extensive,  slave-holding 
country.  "  In  my  opinion,"  he  added  emphatically, 
"  they  ought  not  to  assent  to  it."  These  rival  utter- 
ances are  worth  quoting,  because  they  are  evidence  of 
the  contrary  views  of  North  an3  South.  The  South 
desired  annexation,  because  they  saw  that  the  addition 
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of  a  new  slave  State,  likely  from  its  size  to  be  ultimately 
carved  into  many  States,  would  necessarily  increase  the 
influence  of  the  South  in  Congress.  The  North  objected 
to  it,  because  they  foresaw  that  by  increasing  Southern 
influence  it  would  make  the  future  of  slavery  more 
assured. 

Notwithstanding  Webster's  declaration,  however,  the 
scheme  grew.  Through  the  influence  of  Calhoun,  who 
became  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Tyler,  an 
annexation  treaty  was  concluded  with  Texas;  and, 
though  the  Senate  declined  in  the  first  instance  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  the  policy  of  annexation  was  endorsed  by  the 
electors  at  the  Presidential  Election  of  1844,  and  Texas 
was  subsequently  admitted  by  Congress  to  the  Union 
as  a  new  State.  How  keenly  Northern  statesmen  felt 
the  consequences  of  the  act  may  be  inferred  from  the 
remark  of  ex-President  Adams:  "The  treaty  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  this  day  sent  to  the  Senate, 
and  with  it  went  the  freedom  of  the  human  race." 

The  annexation  of  Texas  gave  Mexico  a  ground  for 
war  with  the  United  States.  She  had,  in  fact,  never 
recognized  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  tolerate  its  absorption  in  the  great  Re- 
public. The  United  States,  however,  was  strong; 
Mexico  was  weak;  and  the  wisest  American  statesmen 
—both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South — were  of  opinion 
that,  if  she  had  only  been  given  a  reasonable  excuse, 
Mexico  would  have  gladly  refrained  from  pushing  her 
differences  with  her  powerful  neighbour  to  an  issue. 
The  politicians  of  the  Southern  States,  however,  were 
intent  on  further  developments.  On  the  west  of  Texas 
was  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  lay  athwart  the 
path  on  which  American  ambition  was  already  resolved 
to  march  on  its  western  progress.  Still  further  to  the 
west,  on  the  fringe  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  the  great 
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district  of  California,  which  had  been  subject  to  Mexico 
since  1823,  and  which  was  destined  in  the  immediate 
future  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  economical  history 
of  the  world.  The  line,  moreover,  which  separated  the 
two  countries  was  not  accurately  defined.  United  States 
troops,  under  General  Taylor,  crossed  the  disputed 
frontier;  Mexican  troops  resisted  the  intrusion;  blood 
was  shed,  and  the  President,  urging  bloodshed  as  a 
reason,  asked  Congress  to  declare  war. 

In  a  literary  sense  the  English-speaking  race  owes 
much  to  the  Mexican  War.  It  inspired  the  first  part 
of  the  Biglow  papers,  and  created  such  characters  as 
Bird  o'  Freedom  Sawin,  Parson  Wilbur,  and  Hosea 
Biglow.  In  a  military  sense  the  Mexican  War  will  be 
chiefly  recollected  for  the  achievements  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  under  General  Scott.  With  some 
exaggeration  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  speaking  at  New  York, 
declared  that,  if  Waverley  and  Guy  Mannering  had 
made  the  name  of  Scott  immortal  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  Cerro  Gordo  and  Churubusco  (the  scenes  of 
Scott's  victories)  had  equally  immortalized  it  on  the 
other.  In  a  political  sense  it  added  500,000  square  miles 
of  territory  to  the  possessions  of  the  great  Republic,  it 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  power  which  the  United 
States  have  since  consolidated  on  the  Pacific,  and  it  led 
to  the  compromise  of  1850.  The  controversy  between 
North  and  South,  which  that  compromise  vainly  strove 
to  settle,  precipitated  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
American  Civil  War. 

The  seeds  of  that  controversy  were  sown  before  the 
war  with  Mexico  was  terminated.  The  President,  both 
in  1846  and  in  1847,  asked  Congress  for  a  large  sum 
of  money — Mr.  Rhodes  calls  it  "Secret  Service  Money" 
— to  be  employed  at  his  discretion  in  "  negotiating  "  a 
treaty  with  Mexico.  The  Northern  members  put  up  one 
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of  their  number — Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania — to  propose, 
as  a  vital  condition  to  the  appropriation  of  the  money, 
that  slavery  should  be  for  ever  prohibited  in  all  the 
territory  to  be  acquired  under  the  treaty.  The  "  Wil- 
mot Proviso" — as  it  was  called — was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  both  in  1846  and  1847.  It 
was  on  each  occasion,  however,  rejected  by  the  Senate; 
and  when  peace  was  finally  secured  in  1848,  and  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  passed  definitely  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  great  Republic,  it  had  not  been  finally 
arranged  whether  the  new  territories  should  be  slave- 
owning  or  free. 

The  arguments  of  the  North  were  these  :  Slavery  had 
been  abolished  in  Mexico;  it  followed  that  slavery  did 
not  exist  in  territory  conquered  from  Mexico,  and  that 
any  State  ultimately  carved  out  of  the  new  territory 
should  be  free.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  easy  to 
answer  this  reasoning,  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
the  South  should  not  accept  it.  The  addition  of  a  vast 
territory  to  the  Republic,  in  which  freedom  was  to  pre- 
vail, would  obviously  decrease  the  political  influence  of 
the  South.  Much  of  the  new  territory,  moreover,  which 
had  been  acquired  from  Mexico  lay  south  of  the  parallel 
of  36°  30',  which  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  regarded 
as  the  limit  between  free  and  slave  labour.  Southern 
planters  hoped  to  be  able  to  settle  on  the  conquered 
territory  and  cultivate  it  with*  slaves.  Southern  breeders 
and  Southern  traders  saw  in  the  new  acquisition  fresh 
sources  of  demand  for  the  slaves  which  they  bred,  or  in 
which  they  traded.  Southern  statesmen  could,  indeed, 
hardly  base  their  case  on  the  ground  of  self-interest; 
they  accordingly  contended  that  each  State,  being  a 
sovereign  commonwealth,  had  the  right  to  decide  its 
own  destiny.  The  squatters  in  the  new  State — to  use 
the  political  slang  of  the  period — were  a  (<  Squatter 
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Sovereignty,"  and  should  themselves  determine  whether 
the  State  in  which  they '  *  squatted  ' '  should  be  slave  or  free. 

While  this  controversy  was  still  enduring  and  its  issue 
was  still  uncertain,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
altered  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey — for  in  1849  the  immigrant 
into  California  had  to  choose  between  the  hardships  of 
a  wagon  route  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  the 
dangers  of  an  ocean  voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  hazard  of  crossing  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  waiting  in  one  of  the  most  deadly  climates 
of  the  world  the  possible  arrival  of  some  steamer  on  the 
Pacific  coast — there  was  a  rush  from  all  quarters  to  the 
new  El  Dorado.  More  than  80,000  persons  went  to 
California  in  1849  alone.  The  immigrants  had  to  estab- 
lish some  sort  of  government ;  they  framed  their  institu- 
tions on  the  models  with  which  some  of  them  wrere 
familiar  in  Iowa  and  New  York,  and  they  incidentally 
prohibited  slavery.  "  Squatter  Sovereigns,"  at  any  rate 
in  California,  had  settled  the  question  which  the  South 
was  contending  that  "  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  should 
determine.  They  had  decided  that  California  should  be 
free. 

There  was,  moreover,  one  other  cause  of  difference 
between  North  and  South.  From  1793  a  law  had  been 
in  force  throughout  the  United  States  which  required 
the  surrender,  or,  as  the  Americans  called  it,  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves.  But  this  law  not  unnaturally 
provoked  strong  protests  in  the  Northern  States.  Lord 
Mansfield  had  decided,  in  the  Sommersett  case,  that  a 
slave  brought  to  England  must  be  set  free.  The  citizens 
of  Massachusetts  contended  that  the  principles  which 
had  guided  Lord  Mansfield  should  be  applied  to  the 
New  England  States,  and  that  the  fugitive  slaves 
escaping  to  their  territory  should  be  free.  The  Legis- 
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lature  of  Massachusetts  actually  passed  a  statute  making 
it  penal  for  their  officers  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  1793  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  A  few 
years  later  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  following 
the  example  of  Massachusetts,  prohibited  her  judicial 
authorities  taking  any  cognizance  of  a  fugitive  slave 
case.  However  much  sentiment  and  feeling  may  ap- 
prove this  legislation,  it  is  not  easy  to  deny  that  a 
Southern  slave-owner  had  a  right  to  complain  that 
individual  States  should  have  rendered  inoperative  the 
arrangements  which  Congress  itself  had  made  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves. 

ThuSj  as  the  first  half  of  the  century  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  strong,  and,  as  they  ultimately  proved,  irrecon- 
cilable, differences  were  arising  between  North  and 
South.  At  the  root  of  them  lay  the  fact  that  the  North 
was  growing  faster  than  the  South,  and  that  power  was 
consequently  passing  from  South  to  North.  Neither 
the  annexation  of  Texas  nor  the  conquests  arising  from 
the  Mexican  War  had  redressed  the  balance.  But,  in 
addition  to  this  paramount  difference,  the  gulf  between 
opinion  in  the  two  sections — we  use  the  word  which  is 
commonly  employed  in  America — was  continually  widen- 
ing. Southern  opinion — dictated  possibly  by  interest — 
was  contending  that  slavery  was  "a  great  religious, 
social,  and  moral  blessing."  Northern  opinion,  on  the 
contrary,  the  creature  partly  of  sentiment,  was  more 
and  more  convinced  of  its  cruelties  and  its  evils. 
Southern  opinion  was  running  so  high  that  Southern 
States  were  passing  stringent  laws  against  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Liberator,  and  offering  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Garrison,  its  founder 
and  editor.  Northern  enthusiasm  was  retaliating  by 
opposing  the  rendition  and  facilitating  the  escape  of 
fugitive  slaves. 
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The  differences  were  so  acute  that  many  men  in  the 
South  were  already  threatening  secession.  It  became, 
in  consequence,  the  interest  of  moderate  men,  who 
placed  their  country  before  party,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  before  the  abolition  or  continuance  of  slavery, 
to  try  to  arrange  the  dispute.  The  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  1820  had  held  things  together  for  thirty  years. 
Was  it  beyond  the  capacity  of  statesmanship  to 
devise  some  compromise  in  1850  which  might  similarly 
endure  ? 

One  man  there  was  in  the  American  Senate  whose 
long  services,  whose  marked  ability,  and  whose  kindly 
manners  specially  fitted  him  to  assume  the  role  of 
mediator.  Henry  Clay  was  a  Southerner  and  a  slave- 
owner. He  had  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  had  been  a  popular  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1844.  Clay 
proposed,  inter  alia,  that  Congress  should  admit  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  as  a  free  State;  that  "  as  slavery 
does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  any  of  the  [other]  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico,  territorial  governments  should  be  established 
by  Congress  without  any  restrictions  as  to  slavery,  and 
that  more  effectual  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves. "  This  compromise  was 
supported  by  Webster,  a  man  whose  services  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  have  given 
him  an  even  more  enduring  reputation  than  that  of 
Clay,  and  was  ultimately  adopted. 

In  one  sense  this  compromise  was  in  favour  of  the 
South.  It  affirmed  the  principle,  for  which  the  South 
had  throughout  contended,  of  "  Squatter  Sovereignty." 
The  Wilmot  Proviso,  to  which  Northern  statesmen  had 
attached  so  much  importance,  was  quietly  surrendered, 
and  the  Southern  slave-owners  were  given  a  fair  pros- 
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pect  of  recovering  the  slaves  who  had  escaped  into  the 
free  States.  But,  though  in  form  the  compromise  was 
in  favour  of  the  South,  men  who  thought  like  Webster 
considered  that  in  substance  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
North.  For  the  stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting 
against  slavery.  California  had  rejected  it;  it  was 
almost  certain  that  New  Mexico  would  equally  reject  it. 
What  Webster  called  the  ordinance  of  Nature  and  the 
will  of  God  had  made  it,  in  the  highest  degree,  unlikely 
that  slavery  should  exist  in  any  of  the  new  territories. 
It  was  useless,  therefore,  so  he  argued,  for  Congress  to 
reaffirm  what  Nature  had  ordained,  and  to  insist  on  a 
proviso  that  there  should  be  no  slavery  in  territories  in 
which  no  one  seriously  dreamed  of  instituting  it.  It 
was  true,  indeed,  that  the  article  for  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves  was  offensive  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Northern  people.  But,  from  Webster's  standpoint, 
this  concession  was  one  which  the  South  had  the  right 
to  demand.  It  constituted  nothing  more  than  an 
effectual  provision  for  carrying  out  a  law  which  had 
proved  ineffectual.  In  common  honesty,  while  the 
South  had  a  legal  right  to  claim  the  surrender  of  a 
slave,  the  North  had  no  right  to  object  to  Congress 
insisting  on  his  surrender. 

Whatever  force  may  have  attached  to  Webster's 
reasoning,  it  was  too  subtle  to  commend  itself  to  the 
average  politician.  The  agitation  for  abolition  had 
been  extending  rapidly  since  the  days  in  which  Garrison 
had  founded  the  Liberator.  Northern  abolitionists  were 
shocked  at  the  notion  that  Congress  should  not  merely 
forbid  them  to  shelter  fugitive  slaves,  but  should 
actually  place  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
Northern  States  at  the  disposal  of  the  slave-hunter. 
And  even  Whittier  deplored  what  he  thought  the 
apostasy  of  the  statesman  in  the  lines  beginning — 
18 
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"  So  fallen  !    so  lost !    the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore ! 
The  glory  from  those  grey  hairs  gone 
For  evermore!" 

Abolitionists,  however,  did  not  confine  themselves  like 
Whittier  to  deploring  Webster's  political  attitude.  In 
1851  the  people  of  Boston  forcibly  rescued  a  fugitive 
negro  in  the  custody  of  the  Deputy-Marshal  of  the 
State,  and  enabled  him  to  escape  to  Canada;  and 
Theodore  Parker,  the  most  popular  preacher  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, declared  the  rescue  "  the  most  noble  deed 
done  in  Boston  since  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in 
1773."  Similar  determination  to  resist  or  frustrate  the 
law  was  shown  both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other 
States.  But  a  still  stronger  blow  was  struck  against 
slavery;  for,  early  in  1852,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  writ- 
ing under  the  impulse  of  the  Compromise  of  I85O,1 
published  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

No  book  published  in  the  present  century,  or  per- 
haps in  any  century,  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  on 
politics.  Circulating  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  it  appealed  to  a  larger  con- 
stituency than  the  poems  of  Whittier  and  Longfellow 
or  the  writings  of  Garrison.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  political 
pamphlet  under  the  guise  of  a  novel.  But  as  a  pamph- 
let it  was  the  more  telling  from  its  scrupulous  modera- 
tion. Though  it  painted  the  cruelties  and  miseries  of 
slavery  in  their  darkest  colours,  it  made  full  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  South ;  it  gave  generous  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  many  Southern  slave-owners  dis- 
liked the  institution,  from  which  they  saw  no  way  of 
freeing  themselves,  and  that  many  Southern  gentlemen 
were  actuated  by  feelings  to  their  slaves  far  kindlier 

1  Whittier  wrote :  "  Thanks  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ! 
Better  for  slavery  that  law  had  never  been  enacted,  for  it  gave 
occasion  for  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.1'  (Introduction  to  new  edition 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  p.  xvi.) 
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than  those  with  which  the  negroes  were  regarded  in  the 
North.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
scrupulous  fairness  that  Uncle  Tom,  when  he  is  sold 
by  Mr.  Shelby,  falls  into  the  hands  of  St.  Clare,  and 
that  it  is  only  after  St.  Clare's  death  that  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  monster  Legree. 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  influence  of  this  remark- 
able novel,  powerful  as  was  its  effect  on  opinion 
throughout  the  States,  and  especially  in  the  North, 
authority  in  the  Northern  States  did  its  utmost  to  carry 
out  fairly  and  faithfully  the  Compromise  of  1850.  If 
private  individuals  in  the  North  devised  "the  under- 
ground railway  " — or  the  secret  organization  by  means 
of  which  good  people,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  under- 
took to  receive  fugitive  slaves  and  pass  them  on  from 
house  to  house  to  Canada  and  safety — the  Executive 
Government  in  each  State  honestly  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  to  use  the  machinery  at  its  disposal 
to  give  effect  to  its  provisions. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  Compromise  seemed  likely  to 
bear  fruit.  Pierce,  who  became  president  in  1853, 
though  a  Northerner  by  birth,  was  a  Democrat  in 
politics;  he  owed  his  election  to  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  party  unreservedly  endorsed  the  Compro- 
mise; and  he  conciliated  Southern  opinion  by  appoint- 
ing Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  already  known  as  the 
most  prominent  representative  of  the  slave-owners,  to 
high  office  in  his  Cabinet.  "  The  country  was,  in  fact, 
tired  of  slavery  agitation;"  and  moderate  people,  even 
in  the  Northern  States,  were  willing  to  accept  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  as  the  price — the  high  but  necessary 
price — of  peace  and  union. 

Yet  at  this  moment  a  new  and  greater  agitation  was 
on  the  eve  of  arising.  In  the  centre  of  the  United 
States,  a  vast  dominion,  originally  acquired  from 
France  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  embracing 
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nearly  500,000  square  miles  of  territory,  was  still  un- 
organized.    In  this  magnificent  domain,  over  which  a 
little    more    than    half   a   century    ago   the    aboriginal 
Indians  roamed  at  will,   there  were  not  more  than  a 
thousand  white  people.     It  was  known  as  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  territory,  though  it  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  States  which  are  now  known  by  these 
names.     A  Bill  for  its  organization  had  been  already 
introduced  into  Congress.     Reintroduced  at  the  close 
of  1853,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 
This   committee    had   as   its    chairman    a   man    named 
Douglas,  who  had  been  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  effective  de- 
baters in  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States.    Douglas, 
following  up  the  reasoning  on  which  the  Compromise 
of  1850  had  been  based,  argued  that  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  slavery  in  any  territory  were  thenceforward  to 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing  in  it,  and 
that  all  cases  relating  to  property  in  slaves  were  to  be 
settled  by  the  local  tribunals,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     This  state- 
ment was  an  accurate  description  of  the  Compromise, 
which   had  been   applied   to   New   Mexico.     But   New 
Mexico   lay    to   the    south,    and   the   Kansas-Nebraska 
territory  to  the  north,   of  that  magic  parallel  36°  30' 
which  since  1820  had  been  accepted,  outside  the  State 
of  Missouri,  as  the  limit  between  slavery  and  freedom. 
The  Act  of  Congress,  therefore,  which  had  ratified  the 
Missouri    Compromise,    had   apparently    made   slavery 
illegal    throughout    Kansas,    and   a  proposal    to   leave 
Kansas  to  determine  whether  she  would  be  bound  or 
free    was    virtually    a    proposal    to    repeal    that    com- 
promise.1 

1  If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  proposition  of  Douglas  would 
have  this  effect,  it  was  speedily  removed  by  later  proceedings. 
One  of  the  Senators  for  Kentucky  moved  an  amendment  to 
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The  Bill  which  Douglas  introduced  to  give  effect  to 
these  conclusions  passed  the  Senate  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Government,  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  it  raised  a  storm  in  the  Northern  States  which,  in 
the  language  of  a  leading  senator,  "  is  such  a  one  as 
the  country  has  never  yet  seen."  Crowded  meetings 
in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Chicago  and  other  towns 
denounced  the  Act  "as  a  great  moral  wrong,  as  a 
breach  of  faith  subversive  of  all  confidence  in  national 
engagements,  as  a  measure  full  of  danger  to  the  peace 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  Union,  and  exposing  it 
to  the  righteous  judgments  of  the  Almighty."  Some 
men  there  were  indeed  who  saw  that,  evil  as  the  Bill 
was,  good  eventually  must  ensue  from  it.  "  This  Bill," 
wrote  Sumner,  "is  at  once  the  worst  Bill  and  the  best 
Bill  on  which  Congress  ever  acted.  It  is  the  worst  Bill, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  present  victory  of  slavery.  It  is  the 
best  Bill,  because  it  prepares  the  way  for  that  '  All 
hail!  hereafter'  in  which  slavery  must  disappear." 

The  Bill  had  come  from  a  Northern  Senator  (Douglas 
was  a  son  of  New  England  and  a  citizen  of  Illinois), 
and  this  fact  procured  it  a  certain  amount  of  Northern 
support.  But  in  every  other  respect  it  was  a  Southern 
measure,  its  passage  a  Southern  victory.  Whether  it 
was  unconstitutional — -as  its  enemies  declared — we  must 
leave  our  American  cousins  to  determine.  To  a  plain 
intelligence  it  seems  clear  that  what  Congress  could  do, 
Congress  could  undo.  But,  though  we  may  hesitate 
to  think  the  measure  unconstitutional,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  gravely  unwise.  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise had  preserved  peace  for  an  entire  generation  ; 


Douglas's  measure,  repealing  the  Slavery  Restriction  in  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  express  terms;  and  Douglas,  though 
he  at  first  protested  against  the  amendment,  ultimately  agreed  to 
accept  it. 
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it  had  assured  to  the  South  4that  slavery  to  which  it  had 
clung  so  fondly;  and,  having  regard  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  North,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  South 
to  maintain  what  it  had  got,  instead  of  striving  after 
something  more.  But  if  the  conduct  of  Douglas  and 
his  Southern  allies  wras  unwise,  the  proceedings  which 
followed  the  passage  of  the  Act  were  indecorous.  The 
steps  which  find  favour  with  politicians  in  the  United 
States  do  not  always  commend  themselves  to  opinion 
in  England.  But  perhaps  American  methods  never 
showed  to  worse  advantage  than  when  they  were  illus- 
trated by  the  hot-headed  partisans  both  of  North  and 
South  in  the  years  which  succeeded  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas  Act. 

Congress  had  virtually  pronounced  in  favour  of  that 
principle  of  "  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  which  had  been 
first  heard  of  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  to  which 
Douglas,  with  some  wisdom,  now  gave  the  more  high- 
sounding  name  of  "  popular  sovereignty."  Whether 
the  sovereignty  was  "squatter"  or  "popular,"  it  was 
evident  that  the  future  status  of  Kansas  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  residents  or  squatters  in  the  territory. 
It  became,  therefore,  the  interest  both  of  North  and 
South  to  send  settlers  into  it.  In  this  strange  contest 
the  South  had  the  first  advantage.  The  easiest  access 
to  Kansas  lay  through  Missouri,  and  passengers  from 
Missouri,  who  could  hardly  be  called  squatters,  crossed 
into  Kansas,  and  chose  a  legislature  which  enacted  a 
complete  code  of  slave  laws.  But  the  North  soon  re- 
taliated by  sending  bands  of  men  into  Kansas,  armed 
with  a  new  breech-loading  rifle  which,  it  was  expected, 
would  ensure  them  an  easy  victory.  The  South  natur- 
ally supported  its  own  representatives.  A  miniature 
civil  war  broke  out  in  the  unfortunate  territory.  The 
two  powers  mustered  "considerable  armies,  fighting 
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battles,  capturing  towns,  and  paroling  prisoners."  The 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States  made  no 
real  strenuous  effort  to  preserve  peace  and  to  maintain 
order;  and  peace  was  gradually  restored,  not  through 
the  action  of  the  Executive,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
partisans  of  the  North  proved  too  strong  for  the  adher- 
ents of  the  South,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
order  which  results  from  victory.1 

While  this  struggle  was  still  in  progress,  the  Pre- 
sidential Election  of  1856  occurred.  At  all  previous 
contests  the  issue  had  lain  between  the  representatives 
of  the  old  Democratic  and  Whig  parties.  The  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  however,  and  the  feelings 
which  it  excited  in  the  North,  created  a  wide  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  the  Whigs,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  "  or  the  principle 
of  no  extension  of  slavery."  The  Presidential  Election 
of  1856  was,  therefore,  fought  out  between  the  rival 
representatives  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties,,  between  the  men  who  advocated  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  men  who  were  deter- 
mined to  prevent  its  spread  beyond  the  States  in  which 
it  already  existed. 

The  Democratic  candidate  was  Buchanan,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  (a  State  which,  from  its  size  and  im- 
portance, was  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Keystone 
State ").  Buchanan  was  certain  to  secure  a  large 
amount  of  support  in  the  Northern  States,  while  his 
attitude  towards  slavery — it  was  claimed  for  him  that 

*  It  may  be  recollected  that  Whittier  wrote  of  "  the  Kansas 
Emigrant  "  the  spirited  song  commencing — 

"  We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 

The  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 
The  homestead  of  the  free." 
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he  had  never  given  a  vote  against  the  interests  of 
slavery,  and  never  uttered  a  word  which  could  pain  the 
most  sensitive  Southern  heart — assured  him  the  almost 
unanimous  suffrages  of  the  South.  His  services — he 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  under  Palk,  and  he  was 
representing  his  country  in  London  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination — rendered  him  an  acceptable  candidate, 
while  his  refined  and  courtly  manners  made  his  choice 
especially  grateful  to  men  of  culture  and  position.  To 
this  day  President  Buchanan  is  remembered  in  Wash- 
ington as  having  discharged  the  social  duties  of  the 
Presidency  with  a  tact  and  grace  which  few  of  his 
successors  have  equalled  and  none  have  excelled. 

As  Buchanan's  opponent  the  Republicans  selected  as 
their  candidate  Fremont,  a  much  younger  man,  who 
had  attracted  notice  as  a  bold  and  energetic  explorer 
in  the  still  unknown  West,  and  who  declared  himself 
inflexibly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  In  the 
result  Buchanan  was  elected.  But  Fremont  received 
an  unexpectedly  large  support;  the  abolitionists  were 
elated,  and  the  Democrats,  notwithstanding  their 
victory,  depressed,  by  the  results  of  the  campaign.  At 
the  outset,  however,  of  Buchanan's  presidency,  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  restored  the  confidence  of 
the  South.  Dred  Scott,  a  negro,  sued  for  the  freedom 
of  himself  and  his  family,  and  the  Court,  in  deciding 
that  he  was  a  slave,  and  in  relegating  him  to  slavery, 
went  out  of  its  way  to  declare  (i)  "  that  a  negro,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  imported  into  the  States,  could  not 
become  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen, 
and  that  (2)  as  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  had  been 
expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  in  the 
powrer  of  Congress  to  give  property  of  that  kind  less 
protection  than  any  other  property." 1  The  first  of 

1  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  255,  257. 
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these  conclusions  was  soon  condensed  into  the  aphor- 
ism, "  Negroes  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was 
bound  to  respect."  The  second  of  them  logically  led 
to  the  conviction  that  Congress  had  exceeded  its  power 
in  passing  the  Missouri  Compromise.  For,  if  Congress 
was  bound  to  protect  everywhere  property  in  slaves,  it 
clearly  could  not  declare  that,  in  large  portions  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  slavery  should  not  Ee 
recognized. 

In  the  Southern  States,  therefore,  this  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  victory. 
The  Court,  in  fact,  had  done  more  than  affirm  the  con- 
tention of  the  South.  For  if  it  was  right — and  from  its 
decision  there  was  no  appeal — the  Southern  planter  had 
no  further  need  of  compromise.  He  had  won  a  far 
greater  victory  than  he  had  ever  contemplated.  Law 
had  definitely  pronounced  itself  on  his  side.  It  was,  in 
these  circumstances,  only  natural  that  extreme  men  on 
the  Southern  side  should  thenceforward  adopt  a  new 
and  stronger  policy.  Abandoning  the  doctrine  of 
squatter  or  popular  sovereignty,  they  demanded  that 
property  in  slaves  should  be  recognized  and  enforced 
throughout  the  States.  "  If  the  territorial  legislature 
will  not  protect  us,"  said  a  Southern  statesman — and 
the  argument  was  fully  affirmed  by  Jefferson  Davis — 
"the  obligation  is  upon  Congress.  If  I  cannot  obtain 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  me  and  my  people  under  the 
Constitution  as  expounded  by  the  Supreme  Court,  my 
mind  will  be  forced  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  failure  and  the  Union  a  despotism ; 
and  then,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  retire  from  the  concern." 

These  extreme  views,  however  naturally  and  logically 
they  may  have  flowed  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  the  effect  of  weakening  in  the  long  run  the 
cause  of  the  South.  The  Northern  Democrats,  with 
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Douglas  at  their  head,  were  not  prepared  to  follow  the 
South  in  a  claim  which  involved  the  indefinite  extension 
of  slavery.  The  South  found,  accordingly,  as  the  time 
drew  on  for  the  next  Presidential  contest,  that  the 
strength  of  the  Democratic  party  was  divided.  The 
secession  of  the  Southern  States,  it  is,  perhaps,  too 
often  forgotten,  was  preceded,  and  perhaps  precipitated, 
by  a  secession  from  the  Democratic  party. 

If  the  Democrats  were  weakened  by  divisions,  the 
Republicans  were  strengthened  by  the  indignation 
which  the  Dred  Scott  decision  provoked  throughout  the 
Northern  States.  That  decision,  so  we  have  heard  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  United  States  declare,  occupies 
in  American  history  the  position  which  the  decision  in 
the  Hampden  case  fills  in  our  own.  Under  it  there  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  confining  slavery  to  the  existing 
slave  States.  The  North  was  threatened  with  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  its  own  domain.  For  the  slave- 
owner who  chose  to  bring  his  slave  to  a  Northern  State 
could  claim  the  protection  of  the  Courts  for  his  pro- 
perty in  his  slave.  In  these  circumstances  the  strongest 
men  in  the  North  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  compromise  between 
North  and  South.  The  States,  as  Seward  said  in  a 
speech  which  became  famous,  were  involved  "in  an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,  and  must  become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding 
nation  or  entirely  a  free-labour  nation."  And  a  greater 
man  than  Seward  was  slowly  coming  to  the  front  and 
enforcing  the  same  view.  "  A  house  divided  against 
itself" — so  spoke  Lincoln — "cannot  stand.  I  believe 
this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved. I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided." 
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The  issue,  therefore,  at  the  Presidential  election  of 
1860  was  larger  than  that  at  the  contest  of  1856.  In 
1856  the  North  had  virtually  contended  that  slavery 
should  be  confined  to  those  States  in  which  it  had  been 
already  established.  In  1860  the  South  was  claiming 
that  property  in  slaves  should  be  recognized  through- 
out the  Union,  and  the  North  was  replying  that  slavery 
must  everywhere  cease.  It  so  happened  that  other  cir- 
cumstances imparted  heat  to  the  contest,  and  made  the 
issue  of  supreme  economical  and  political  importance. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Southern  States  were  enjoy- 
ing an  exceptional  measure  of  prosperity.  The  demand 
for  slave-grown  cotton  was  enormously  increased;  the 
demand  for  slave  labour  had  proportionately  risen,  and 
the  value  of  slaves  in  the  market  was  higher  than  at  any 
previous  period.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  slave 
labour  that  prominent  Southern  politicians  were  openly 
agitating  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  which  made  slave 
trade  a  piracy.  But,  while  economical  reasons  of  this 
character  were  inducing  the  South  to  take  a  stronger 
stand  than  it  had  ever  taken  before,  other  facts  were 
indicating  that  power  was  passing  from  its  hands.  Up 
to  1850  the  slave  States  and  free  States  had  been  equal 
in  number.  In  1860  there  were  eighteen  free  States  and 
only  fifteen  slave  States;  and,  while  it  was  obvious  that 
more  free  States  would  ultimately  be  created,  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  any  more  slave  States  being 
formed.  In  1860,  moreover,  the  population  of  the  free 
States  had  reached  19,000,000;  the  population  of  the 
slave  States  was  only  12,000,000,  of  whom  one-third 
were  slaves.  There  was  no  gainsaying  the  eloquence  of 
these  figures.  They  were  emphasized  by  Lincoln's 
election.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  supremacy 
had  passed  from  the  great  Democratic  party,  which  had 
held  it  so  long,  and  that  victory  had  been  given  to  the 
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man  who  had  declared  that  either  freedom  or  slavery 
must  prevail. 

It  must  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  at  the  time 
public  feeling  in  the  South  had  not  unnaturally  been 
irritated  by  John  Brown's  Raid.  John  Brown  was  a 
religious  enthusiast  who  made  it  the  purpose  of  his  life 
to  put  down  slavery.  In  1856,  during  the  troubles  in 
Kansas,  he  had  avenged  some  murderous  outrages  which 
had  been  perpetrated  by  the  friends  of  the  South  in 
what  is  known  in  American  history  as  the  Massacre  on 
the  Pottawatomie.  In  October  1859  he  seized  the  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  proposing  from  that  vantage-ground 
to  make  incursions  into  the  adjoining  slave  districts  and 
to  liberate  and  arm  the  slaves.  Authority  naturally 
regarded  this  proceeding  as  an  act  of  treason.  Brown 
was  seized,  tried,  and  executed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  that  authority  could  have  done  otherwise.  Yet  there 
was  truth  in  Brown's  heroic  declaration  :  "  As  I  trust 
my  life  has  not  been  thrown  away,  so  I  also  humbly 
trust  that  my  death  will  not  be  in  vain.  God  can  make 
it  to  be  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  to  His  own 
cause  than  all  the  miserable  service  (at  best)  that  I  have 
rendered  it  during  my  life."  And  his  death  and  life 
show  that  the  difference  between  North  and  South  was 
really  irreconcilable.  For  the  man  whom  the  South 
regarded  as  a  traitor  the  North  regarded  as  a  martyr. 
Brown  of  Ossawattomie l  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Whittier's  pathetic  poems.  And  the  stirring  refrain — 

"  John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave, 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on  " — 

stirred   the   Northern   armies   as   Dumouriez's   soldiers 

1  Ossawatomie,  or  Osawatomie,  was  the  name  of  Brown's 
residence,  which  was  situated  on  the  Pottawatomie  Creek,  the 
scene  of  the  massacre. 
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were  stirred  by   the  sound  of   the   "  Marseillaise  "   at 
Jemappes. 

The  North  had  spoken  by  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
Four  days  afterwards  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
summoned  a  Convention  of  its  people  to  consider  the 
relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  Northern  States 
and  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
Convention  at  once  decided  on  secession.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  firm  and  decided  action  on  the  part  of 
the  North  might  have  avoided,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  some  of  the  consequences  which  ensued  from  this 
decision.  It  was,  however,  the  misfortune  of  the  North 
that  at  this  juncture,  while  South  Carolina  was  speaking 
with  a  clear  voice,  Northern  statesmen  were  drifting — 
no  one  could  tell  whither — without  a  policy.  For  more 
than  four  months  after  Lincoln's  election  Buchanan 
remained  President  and  responsible,  and  Buchanan, 
sympathizing  with  the  South,  shrank  from  extreme 
measures  of  coercion.  Even  when  Lincoln  assumed  the 
reins  of  office — in  March  1861 — time  was  necessarily 
required  both  for  maturing  and  initiating  a  policy.  In 
these  precious  months,  in  which  the  South,  intent  on 
secession,  was  preparing  to  meet  every  contingency, 
the  Federal  Government  was  making  no  preparations. 
It  was  even  neglecting  the  ordinary  precaution  of  pro- 
tecting its  own  establishments  and  enforcing  its  own 
rights  in  the  Southern  States. 

While  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  was 
paralyzed  and  inactive,  Congress  was  making  a  vain 
effort  to  compromise  the  dispute.  The  proposals  which 
were  made  with  this  object  need  not  detain  us  in  this 
article.  For  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  had  dictated 
the  original  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  prevailed  in  1820,  and  which  still  survived  in  1850, 
had  passed  away.  The  hour  for  compromise  was,  in 
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fact,  gone;  the  hour  for  irrepressible  conflict  was 
beginning. 

Upon  the  cause  which  was  at  the  root  of  the  approach- 
ing conflict  there  is  no  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century  no 
reasonable  man  will  venture  to  maintain  that  slavery 
was  right,  or  that  a  struggle  for  its  continuance  was 
praiseworthy.  There  was  truth  and  force  in  Lowell's 
appeal  to  England — 

"  We  know  we've  got  a  cause,  John, 

That's  honest,  just,  an'  true; 
We  thought  'twould  win  applause,  John, 
Ef  nowheres  else,  from  you." 

Yet  something  was  to  be  said  on  the  Southern  side 
which  even  those  whose  sympathies,  like  our  own,  are 
with  Lincoln  and  the  North  should  not  wholly  ignore. 

For  the  South  was  in  a  great  difficulty.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  Southern  slave-owners  owned  some  4,000,000 
slaves,  and  the  value  of  an  able-bodied  slave  was  at 
least  1,500  dollars  in  1860.  If  we  take  the  average  value 
of  each  slave  at  only  one-fifth  the  value  of  an  able-bodied 
slave,  the  slaves  of  the  South  were  worth  1,200,000,000 
dollars,  or  say  ^250,000,000  of  our  money.  Perhaps  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  any  race  in  the  world  would 
sacrifice  ^250,000,000  without  a  struggle.  And,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Southern  planter,  the  ^250,000,000  represented 
only  a  portion  of  the  sacrifice.  For  the  South  believed, 
perhaps  rightly  believed,  that  their  land  could  only  be 
cultivated  by  negro  labour;  and  they  doubted,  perhaps 
rightly  doubted,  whether  the  negro  would  ever  under- 
take regular  work,  day  after  day,  except  on  the  pressure 
which  slavery  applied.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the 
direct  loss  of  ,£250,000,000,  there  was  a  further  indirect 
loss  in  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  land.  The  material 
interests  at  stake — and,  till  the  millennium  comes, 
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material  interests  will  affect  the  decisions  of  mankind- 
were  simply  gigantic. 

It  is  true  that  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  had 
given  the  South  all  they  desired,  and  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  still  retained  a  majority  in  the  Legislature 
and  a  majority  in  the  Supreme  Court.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  apparent  reason  in  1860  why  the  Southern  States 
should  not  remain  in  the  Union,  assured  that  neither 
Lincoln  nor  the  Republican  party  could  do  anything 
against  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not 
help  seeing  that  if,  in  the  immediate  future,  they  were 
safe,  in  the  distant  future  their  dearest  interests  were 
imperilled.  The  same  forces  which  had  carried  Lincoln's 
election  were  almost  certain  to  return  a  Republican 
majority  to  the  House,  and  gradually  to  impose  a  Re- 
publican majority  on  the  Senate.  If  secession,  there- 
fore, was  not  necessary  in  1860,  it  might  become  neces- 
sary, from  a  Southern  standpoint,  in  1862  or  1864.  If 
the  struggle  were  in  any  case  certain  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from  not 
commencing  it  to-day. 

In  determining  on  secession  the  South  was  prepared 
for,  but  did  not  desire,  war.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubt  that  it  would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  peace, 
and  that  it  had  no  wish  to  appeal  to  the  sword.  Southern 
statesmen,  indeed,  claimed  that  each  State,  being 
sovereign,  had  the  right  to  control  its  own  destiny,  and 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  refuse  it  permission  to 
leave  a  Union  which  it  had  voluntarily  joined.  But 
Northern  statesmen  as  naturally  replied  that  they  could 
not  permit  the  Republic  to  be  broken  up  by  the  action 
of  individual  members.  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and 
for  ever,  one  and  inseparable,"  were  the  words  which, 
originally  uttered  by  Webster,  had  remained  engraved 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
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that  the  differences  which  thus  existed  could  not  be 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  Constitution.  "  Whether," 
writes  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  "  the  Constitution  was  a 
compact,  as  parties  to  which  the  States  retained  their 
independent  existence,  or  an  incorporating  Union,  in 
which  the  independent  existence  of  the  States  was 
merged,  was  a  question  left  by  the  framers  to  settle 
itself,  and  which  was  settled  by  the  sword.'* 

Thus,  though  slavery  was  the  root  and  cause  of  the 
war,  the  immediate  issue  did  not  turn  directly  on  slavery. 
The  South  took  its  stand  on  the  right  which,  it  alleged, 
each  State  possessed. to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  The 
North  rested  its  case  on  the  paramount  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  Union.  And  it  was  this  issue  which 
affected  the  decisions  of  men  on  either  side  in  the  terrible 
struggle  which  was  beginning.  Buchanan,  the  ex-Pre- 
sident, and  Douglas,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  were  both  men  who  sympathized  with  the 
South  on  the  slavery  question ;  but  both  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  North,  and  decided  on  following  the  flag. 
Lee,  on  the  contrary,  whose  achievements  as  a  general 
were  to  make  his  name  a  household  word,  thought  slavery 
a  positive  evil,  and  the  Union  a  glorious  result  of  Wash- 
ington's labours.  But  he  considered  that  his  first 
allegiance  was  due  to  his  own  State,  and,  when  Virginia 
seceded  from  the  Union,  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
United  States  Army,  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
commanded.  Thus,  as  sometimes  happens  in  affairs, 
each  of  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  ignored  the  cause  which 
had  brought  matters  to  an  extremity,  and  rested  his  case 
on  other  ground.  The  South  hesitated  to  estrange 
European  and  English  opinion  by  ostensibly  proclaim- 
ing that  it  was  fighting  for  slavery.  The  North  equally 
refrained  from  alleging  that  it  was  attacking  an  institu- 
tion on  whose  continuance  opinion  was  divided,  and 
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asserted  its  intention  to  maintain  the  Union,  on  which 
opinion  in  the  North  was  unanimous. 

We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  wish  in  this  article 
to  describe  the  events  of  the  terrible  struggle  which 
virtually  commenced  in  April  1861,  and  which  was  not 
concluded  till  April  1865.  Perhaps  no  other  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  accumulated  so  much  misery 
in  so  short  a  period.  "  It  is  reckoned  that,  between 
battle  and  disease,  a  million  of  men  lost  their  lives  or 
were  crippled  in  the  war."  The  expenditure  which  it 
occasioned,  the  destruction  to  which  it  led,  exceeded 
anything  that  had  previously  been  recorded  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

In  the  course  and  progress  of  the  struggle  reputations 
on  either  side  were  won  and  lost.  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Farragut,  on  the  side  of  the  North,  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  Johnston  on  the  side  of  the  South,  displayed  the 
rare  qualities  which  fit  men  for  command.  But  the  four 
men  whose  names  will  be  permanently  associated  with 
the  struggle  are  Jefferson  Davis  and  Lee,  Grant  and 
Lincoln. 

Of  the  Southern  leaders  Jefferson  Davis  will  always 
be  recollected  as  the  man  who  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  few  seceding  States,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
inferior  numbers  and  the  disadvantages  of  isolation, 
organized  victory.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  ultimately  be 
forgotten  that  the  cause  for  which  he  was  fighting  was  a 
bad  cause ;  and  that  if  slavery  be — as  most  people  think 
— an  unmitigated  evil,  he  was  the  man  who  had  deliber- 
ately proclaimed:  "Evil!  be  thou  my  good."  It  is 
true  that,  in  words  which  Milton  might  have  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Moloch,  he  asserted  :  "  We  are  not  fight- 
ing for  slavery  :  we  are  fighting  for  independence;  and 
that,  or  extermination,  we  will  have."  But  the  question 
of  independence  would  not  have  been  raised  in  1860  if 
19 
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slavery,  to  maintain  which  independence  was  desired, 
had  not  been  in  peril. 

But  if  admiration  of  Jefferson  Davis's  great  qualities 
is  tempered  with  regret  at  his  opinions,  no  such  qualifica- 
tion need  stint  our  praise  of  Lee.  To  him,  at  any  rate, 
slavery  was  a  moral  and  political  evil;  the  Union  a 
glorious  bond,  whose  flag  he  was  proud  to  follow.  But 
the  Union  which  he  loved  was  a  Union  founded  on  com- 
pact, and  not  one  preserved  by  force.  If,  however,  Lee 
drew  his  sword  with  a  reluctance  which  others  did  not 
share,  he  wielded  it  with  a  skill  which  no  other  American 
has  displayed.  With  inferior  forces  at  his  command, 
with  his  inferiority  increasing  as  the  years  rolled  by,  he 
proved  again  and  again  his  superiority  in  the  field,  for 
he  brought  to  the  campaign  not  merely  the  wasting 
armies  which  the  South  could  alone  recruit,  but  the 
genius  which  triumphed  over  difficulty  and  plucked 
success  out  of  danger. 

In  all  that  constitutes  generalship  Grant  was  inferior 
to  Lee.  His  greatest  achievements — the  capture  of  Fort 
Donnelson  and  Vicksburg — were  won  against  inferior 
commanders;  and,  though  he  wore  down  Lee  in  the 
end  by  the  process  of  attrition,  he  never  showed  himself 
his  equal  in  a  single  portion  of  the  campaign.  He  was 
a  man  of  blood  and  iron,  whose  will  could  not  be  shaken 
by  the  temptations  arising  from  previous  indulgence,  or 
by  the  bloodshed  which  would  have  staggered  other 
men.  He  set  himself  his  task,  knowing  the  cost  that 
it  would  entail,  perhaps  conscious — for  it  is  his  best 
excuse — that  concentrated  slaughter  is,  on  the  whole, 
less  wasteful  of  life  than  protracted  warfare. 

The  traveller  who  visits  the  United  States  and  sees  at 
New  York  the  splendid  tomb  which  has  been  accorded 
to  Grant,  or  reads  the  account  of  its  inauguration,  may 
possibly  conclude  that  the  American  of  to-day  has  placed 
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Grant  on  a  pinnacle  above  Lincoln,  and  that  he  pays 
too  much  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  soldier,  and 
renders  too  scant  homage  to  that  of  the  statesman.  Yet 
perhaps,  of  all  the  men  born  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  Lincoln  deserves  the  highest 
place  in  history.  No  man  ever  rose  more  quickly  to  the 
dignity  of  a  great  position.  No  man  ever  displayed 
more  moderation  in  counsel  or  more  resolution  in  admin- 
istration, or  held  a  calmer  or  steadier  course  through 
the  channel  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

While  he  was  in  office  men  frequently  found  fault  with 
his  conduct.  They  condemned  his  policy,  they  criticized 
his  manners,  they  thought  the  quaint  stories  with  which 
he  turned  a  difficult  conversation  were  unworthy  of  his 
position,  and  that  his  somewhat  ungainly  figure  and  his 
ill-fitting  clothes  were  unsuited  to  the  atmosphere  of 
courtly  culture  with  which  his  predecessor  had  enveloped 
the  White  House.  In  Lincoln's  case,  however,  the 
apparel  did  not  proclaim  the  man.  Beneath  that  un- 
couth appearance,  those  neglected  clothes,  there  beat 
one  of  the  truest  and  boldest  hearts  that  ever  warmed 
the  blood  of  man  or  woman.  His  quaint  stories,  at  any 
rate,  served  to  show  that  the  President  could  retain  his 
humour  in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  in  his  public  utter- 
ances he  rose  to  a  force  of  argument,  and,  as  in  his 
Gettysburg  speech,  to  a  dignity  of  language,  which  few 
of  the  great  speakers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  have 
equalled  and  perhaps  none  have  surpassed. 

Amidst  all  the  difficulties  and  disasters  of  the  Civil 
War  his  resolution  was  never  shaken,  his  courage  never 
quailed.  From  first  to  last  he  was  determined  to  fight 
on  till  the  Union  was  preserved ;  and  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  the  Confederacy  was  much  more  due  to  his  persistence 
than  to  the  strategy  of  Sherman  or  the  sword  of  Grant. 
Bold  in  execution,  however,  he  was  moderate  in  counsel ; 
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and  this  country  should  recollect  with  gratitude  that 
while  other  American  citizens  were  crowning  Captain 
Wilkes  with  honour,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  almost  alone  in  regretting  the  high-handed  proceed- 
ings which  liad  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  Confederate 
envoys  from  the  Trent,  and  which  brought  the  two  great 
English-speaking  countries  of  the  world  to  the  verge 
of  war. 

If  Lincoln  was  great  in  his  life,  he  was,  in  one  sense, 
fortunate  in  his  death.  For  the  assassination  of  the 
President  followed  closely  on  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and 
the  same  week  saw  the  virtual  conclusion  of  the  war  and 
the  death  of  the  ruler  under  whose  auspices  the  end  had 
come.  History  hardly  affords  a  parallel  to  the  circum- 
stance. It  is  the  lot  of  most  public  men  to  survive  their 
reputation,  and  few  are  they  who  have  had  the  fortune 
— like  Lincoln — to  be  struck  down  in  the  hour  of  their 
victory. 


MR.  FRANK    BUCKLAND 

EVENTS,  in  the  present  time,  follow  one  another  with 
such  rapidity,  and  the  favourites  of  society  pass  in  such 
constant  succession  over  the  stage,  that  the  most  start- 
ling occurrences  are  only  regarded  as  nine  days' 
wonders;  and  men  who  have  even  filled  a  prominent 
place  are  almost  forgotten  before  a  monument  is  erected 
to  their  memory.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may 
prove  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  recall  attention  to  the 
character  of  a  man  who  held  only  a  comparatively  sub- 
ordinate official  position,  and  who  has  left  no  first-rate 
work  behind  him  to  illustrate  the  achievements  of  a 
singularly  ready  pen.  Yet  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  occu- 
pied so  exceptional  a  position,  and  held  it  so  long,  that 
common  justice  requires  that  his  memory  should  be  pre- 
served; and  a  short  article  on  his  doings,  on  his 
character,  and  even  on  the  eccentricities  which  formed 
part  of  his  character,  may  be  welcome  to  hundreds  of 
persons  who  knew  and  loved  the  man,  and  to  thousands 
of  other  persons  who  did  not  know  the  man  but  loved 
his  writings. 

Francis  Trevelyan  Buckland  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Very  Reverend  William  Buckland,  the  founder  of  the 
modern  school  of  geology,  the  author  of  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  Dean  of  West- 
minster. His  mother — Miss  Morland  before  her  mar- 
riage— threw  herself  into  the  geological  researches  which 
made  her  husband  famous,  and  frequently  proved  a 
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ready  assistant  to  the  Dean.  His  father  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  ever  known  at  Oxford. 
With  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  he  never  confined  his 
teachings  to  the  lecture-room,  but  frequently  organized 
parties  to  scour  the  neighbourhood  of  the  university, 
and  explained  the  geology  of  the  district  standing  on  the 
very  stones  on  which  he  was  commenting.  He  had  the 
rare  art  of  throwing  interest  into  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects; and  stories  are  still  told  of  him,  to  illustrate  his 
ready  wit,  which  would  enliven  any  article.  In  1826, 
when  his  eldest  son  was  born,  he  had  already  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation ;  and  he  chose  as  sponsors  for 
his  boy  two  men  who  both  filled  some  position  in  the 
world — Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  and  Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan,  the  apostle  of  temperance.  The 
boy  owred  his  two  names,  Francis  Trevelyan,  to  his 
two  godfathers.  But  these  names  are  probably  un- 
familiar to  the  majority  of  the  people  who  were  after- 
wards acquainted  with  him ;  the  future  naturalist  almost 
always  signed  himself,  and  friends  and  strangers  always 
spoke  of  him  as,  Frank  Buckland. 

Dr.  Buckland  is  said  to  have  expected  his  son's  birth 
with  as  much  impatience  as  Mr.  Shandy  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Tristram.  When  the  nurse  told  him  that  the 
child  was  a  boy,  he  declared  that  he  should  go  at  once 
and  plant  a  birch,  for  he  was  determined  that  his  son 
should  be  well  brought  up.  The  declaration  proved  a 
prophecy.  Young  Buckland  was  educated  by  his  uncle, 
Dr.  Buckland,  of  Laleham,  the  friend  and  kinsman  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  but  a  most  severe  and  even  brutal  peda- 
gogue. He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Winchester,  and 
in  due  course  passed  on  to  Christ  Church.  At  school  he 
certainly  received  his  share  of  chastisement,  and  within 
a  year  or  two  of  his  death  he  showed  some  of  his  friends 
scars  on  his  hand  which  he  said  were  his  uncle's  doing. 
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He  was  probably  a  trying  pupil  to  an  impatient  school- 
master; yet  he  contrived  to  acquire  a  large  share  of 
classical  knowledge.  He  had  whole  passages  of  Virgil 
at  his  ringers'  ends.  He  used  to  say,  when  he  could  not 
understand  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  he  always  turned 
it  into  Latin ;  and  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death  he 
was  discussing  a  passage  of  a  Greek  play  with  one  of 
the  accomplished  medical  men  who  attended  him,  inter- 
esting himself  about  the  different  pronunciation  of 
ancient  and  modern  Greek,  and  the  merits  of  Greek 
accentuation.  Mathematics  were  not  supposed  to  form 
a  necessary  part  of  a  boy's  education  forty  years  ago, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  his  dread  of  his 
uncle's  ferule  or  the  discipline  at  Winchester  could  have 
induced  him  to  make  any  progress  in  the  study.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  always  regarded  it  as  a  providential 
circumstance  that  nature  had  given  him  eight  fingers 
and  two  thumbs,  as  the  arrangement  had  enabled  him  to 
count  as  far  as  ten.  When  he  was  engaged  on  long 
inspections,  which  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  good 
deal  of  money,  he  always  carried  it  in  small  paper  parcels 
each  containing  ten  sovereigns ;  and,  though  he  was 
fond  of  quoting  the  figures  which  his  secretary  prepared 
for  him  in  his  reports,  those  who  knew  him  best  doubted 
whether  they  expressed  any  clear  meaning  to  him.  He 
liked,  for  instance,  to  state  the  number  of  eggs  which 
various  kinds  of  fish  produced,  but  he  never  rounded  off 
the  calculations  which  his  secretary  made  to  enable  him 
to  do  so.  The  unit  at  the  end  of  the  sum  was,  in  his 
eyes,  of  equal  importance  to  the  figure,  which  repre- 
sented millions,  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

Of  Mr.  Buckland's  Christ  Church  days  many  good 
stories  are  told.  Almost  every  one  has  heard  of  the 
bear  which  he  kept  at  his  rooms,  of  its  misdemeanours, 
and  of  its  rustication.  Less  familiar,  perhaps,  is  the 
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story  of  his  first  journey  by  the  Great  Western.  The 
dons,  alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences  of  a  railway 
to  London,  would  not  allow  Brunei  to  bring  the  line 
nearer  than  Didcot.  Dean  Buckland  in  vain  protested 
against  the  folly  of  this  decision,  and  the  line  was  kept 
out  of  harm's  way  at  Didcot.  But,  the  very  day  on 
which  it  was  opened,  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  with  one  or 
two  other  undergraduates,  drove  over  to  Didcot,  travelled 
up  to  London,  and  returned  in  time  to  fulfil  all  the 
regulations  of  the  university.  The  Dean,  who  was  prob- 
ably not  altogether  displeased  at  the  joke,  told  the  story 
to  his  friends  who  had  prided  themselves  on  keeping  the 
line  from  Oxford.  "  Here,"  he  said,  "you  have  de- 
prived us  of  the  advantages  of  a  railway,  and  my  son 
has  been  up  to  London." 

It  was  probably  no  easy  task  to  select  a  profession  for 
a  young  man  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
an  eccentric  love  for  animals,  which  had  induced  him 
to  keep  a  bear  at  Oxford  and  a  vulture  at  the  deanery 
at  Westminster.  At  his  father's  wish,  Mr.  Buckland 
decided  on  entering  the  medical  profession.  To  qualify 
himself  for  his  duties,  he  studied  in  Germany,  at  Paris, 
and  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  While  he  was  at  Paris 
the  cholera  was  raging,  and  the  patients  who  died  of  it. 
in  hospital  were  allotted  to  the  Anatomical  School.  Mr. 
Buckland,  however,  had  the  stoutest  of  nerves  and  the 
strongest  of  constitutions,  and  never  contracted  any  ill- 
ness during  the  year  of  sickness.  He  returned  to 
London,  and  soon  afterwards  became  house-surgeon  at 
St.  George's.  He  used  to  say  that  the  cases  which  were 
brought  into  the  accident  ward  grouped  themselves  into 
classes  according  to  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  suicides 
came  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning;  the  scaffold 
accidents  next,  since  a  scaffold,  if  it  gave  way  at  all, 
gave  way  early  in  the  day;  the  street  accidents  after- 
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wards,  and  so  on.  At  St.  George's  he  collected  a  fund 
of  good  stories,  with  which  he  used  to  amuse  his  friends 
to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  One  of  the  best  of  them 
told,  as  he  never  minded  his  stories  telling,  against 
himself.  An  old  woman  came  to  the  hospital  with  a 
cough,  which  she  declared  nothing  would  alleviate 
except  some  sweet,  luscious  mixture  which  another  out- 
patient, a  friend  of  hers,  had  received.  The  old  woman 
was  given  a  bottleful  of  the  mixture,  and  returned  again 
and  again  for  more,  though  her  cough  got  little  better. 
At  last  Mr.  Buckland's  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he 
desired  that  his  patient  should  be  watched.  She  was 
watched,  and  was  found  outside  Chelsea  Hospital  selling 
the  mixture  in  halfpenny  tarts. 

In  1854,  while  he  was  still  engaged  at  St.  George's, 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  2nd  Life  Guards.  Perhaps  no  army  surgeon 
ever  enjoyed  so  much  popularity  among  his  brother- 
officers.  The  friends  whom  he  made  during  his  nine 
years  with  the  regiment  remained  his  friends  to  the  day 
of  his  death ;  and,  whenever  any  of  them  happened  to 
meet  him,  Mr.  Buckland  had  an  endless  store  of  anec- 
dotes of  his  old  Life  Guards  days.  The  nine  years 
during  which  he  served  with  the  regiment  were  probably 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  left  it  on  the  surgeoncy 
falling  vacant,  and  on  finding  that  the  rules  of  the  service 
necessitated  his  own  supersession  by  the  transfer  from 
another  regiment  of  another  surgeon.  But  during  the 
nine  years  through  which  he  had  served  his  name  had 
become  famous.  His  contributions  to  the  Field  news- 
paper and  his  Curiosities  of  Natural  History  had  made 
natural  history  popular  in  thousands  of  households; 
and  the  exertions  which  he  had  already  commenced  in 
the  cause  of  fish-culture  had  marked  him  as  a  man  with 
an  idea.  Thus  he  left  the  army  a  known  man,  and 
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during  the  next  few  years  relied  on  his  pen.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  unable  to  continue  contributing  to  the 
paper  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  originating. 
Differences  arose  between  himself  and  the  conductors  of 
the  Field,  and  Mr.  Buckland,  separating  himself  from  his 
fellow-labourers,  founded  Land  and  Water.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  sa^y  that  the  latter  periodical  was  indebted 
to  his  pen  for  its  existence  and  reputation. 

A  new  sphere  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  preparing  for 
Mr.  Buckland's  energies.  In  1861  Parliament  had  sanc- 
tioned the  appointment  of  two  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 
for  England  and  Wales.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Eden,  retired  in  broken  health  in  1867,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
land  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  He  had  hardly  been 
appointed  when  his  colleague,  Mr.  Ffennell,  died;  and 
another  gentleman  had  to  be  chosen  for  the  second 
inspectorship.1  The  old  traditions  of  the  office  were 
thus  snapped  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Buckland's  appoint- 
ment, and  the  new  inspectors,  without  the  assistance  of 
an  experienced  colleague,  had  to  map  out  their  own 
policy.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  policy 
which  they  pursued,  or  the  results  which  ensued  from 
it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  public  officer  ever 
threw  himself  so  heartily  into  his  work  as  Mr.  Buckland. 
His  zeal  frequently  led  him  into  imprudences  which 
would  have  told  severely  on  a  less  robust  constitution, 
and  which  perhaps  had  the  effect  of  shortening  his  own 
life.  He  has  been  known  to  wade  up  to  his  neck  in 
water,  and  change  his  clothes  driving  away  from  the 
river  on  the  box  of  a  fly.  This  was  an  exceptional  case; 
but  it  was  a  common  thing  for  him  to  sit  for  hours  in 
wet  boots.  He  rarely  wore  a  great  coat ;  he  never  owned 
a  railway  rug ;  he  took  a  delight  in  cold,  and  frequently 
compared  himself  to  a  Polar  bear,  which  languished  in 

1  This  was  the  author  whom  his  father,  then  Home  Secretary, 
appointed  to  the  post. — ED. 
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the  heat  and  revived  in  the  frost.  The  pleasure  which 
Mr.  Buckland  derived  from  cold  accounted  for  many  of 
his  eccentricities.  Even  in  winter  he  wore  the  smallest 
amount  of  clothing;  in  summer  he  discarded  almost  all 
clothing.  The  illustrated  papers,  which  have  published 
portraits  of  him  at  home,  have  given  their  readers  a  very 
inaccurate  idea  of  his  appearance  at  his  house  in  Albany 
Street.  Those  were  very  rare  occasions  on  which  he 
wore  a  coat  at  home.  His  usual  dress  was  a  pair  of 
trousers  and  a  flannel  shirt ;  he  deferred  putting  on 
socks  and  boots  till  he  was  starting  for  his  office.  Even 
on  inspections  he  generally  appeared  at  breakfast  in  the 
same  attire,  and  on  one  occasion,  he  left  a  large  country 
house,  in  whicrl  he  was  staying,  with  no  other  garments 
on.  While  he  was  driving  in  a  dogcart  to  the  station 
he  put  on  his  boots,  and  as  the  train  was  drawing  up  to 
the  station,  at  which  a  deputation  of  country  gentlemen 
was  awaiting  him,  he  said  with  a  sigh  that  he  must  begin 
to  dress.  Boots  were  in  fact  his  special  aversion.  He 
lost  no  opportunity  of  kicking  them  off  his  feet.  On 
one  occasion,  travelling  alone  in  a  railway  carriage,  he 
fell  asleep  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  window-sill.  As 
usual,  he  kicked  off  his  boots  and  they  fell  outside  the 
carriage  on  the  line.  When  he  reached  his  destination 
the  boots  could  not,  of  course,  be  found,  and  he  had  to 
go  without  them  to  his  hotel.  The  next  morning  a  plate- 
layer examining  the  permanent  way,  came  upon  the 
boots,  and  reported  to  the  traffic  manager  that  he  had 
found  a  pair  of  gentleman's  boots,  but  that  he  could 
not  find  the  gentleman.  Some  one  connected  with  the 
railway  recollected  that  Mr.  Buckland  had  been  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  knowing  his  eccentricities, 
inferred  that  the  boots  must  belong  to  him.  They  were 
accordingly  sent  to  the  Home  Office  and  were  at  once 
claimed. 

We  have  said  that  he  rarely  wore  a  great  coat,  and 
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when  he  did  so  it  was  apparently  more  for  the  value  of 
the  additional  pockets  it  contained  than  for  its  warmth. 
One  of  his  good  stories  turned  on  this.  He  had  been 
in  France,  and  was  returning,  via  Southampton,  with  an 
overcoat  stuffed  with  natural  history  specimens  of  all 
sorts,  dead  and  alive.  Among  them  was  a  monkey, 
which  was  domiciled  in  a  large  inside  breast-pocket. 
As  Buckland  was  taking  his  ticket,  Jocko  thrust  up  his 
head  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  booking-clerk, 
who  immediately  (and  very  properly)  said,  "  You  must 
take  a  ticket  for  that  dog,  if  it's  going  with  you." 
"  Dog?"  said  Buckland;  "  it's  no  dog;  it's  a  monkey." 
"It  is  a  dog,"  replied  the  clerk.  "  It's  a  monkey," 
retorted  Buckland,  and  proceeded  to  show  the  whole 
animal,  but  without  convincing  the  clerk,  who  insisted 
on  five  shillings  for  the  dog-ticket  to  London.  Nettled 
at  this,  Buckland  plunged  his  hand  into  another  pocket 
and  produced  a  tortoise,  and,  laying  it  on  the  sill  of 
the  ticket  window,  said,  "  Perhaps  you'll  call  that  a 
dog  too."  The  clerk  inspected  the  tortoise.  "  No," 
said  he,  "  we  make  no  charge  for  them — they're  insects." 
If  a  close  observer  were  asked  to  mention  the  chief 
quality  which  Mr.  Buckland  developed  as  Inspector  of 
Fisheries,  he  would  probably  reply  a  capacity  for  manag- 
ing men.  He  had  the  happiest  way  of  conciliating 
opposition  and  of  carrying  an  even  hostile  audience  with 
him.  It  frequently  occurred  that  the  fishermen,  at  the 
many  inquiries  which  his  colleague  and  he  held,  looked 
in  the  first  instance  with  suspicion  on  the  inspectors. 
They  never  looked  with  suspicion  on  them  when  they 
went  away.  The  ice  of  reserve  was  thawed  by  the 
warmth  of  Mr.  Buckland's  genial  manner;  and  the  men 
who,  for  the  first  half-hour,  shrank  from  imparting  in- 
formation, in  the  next  three  hours  vied  with  one  another 
in  contributing  it.  Mr.  Buckland  was  equally  at  ease 
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with  more  educated  audiences,  though  in  their  case  he 
was  perhaps  less  uniformly  successful.  If  he  had  been 
a  politician,  he  would  have  been  a  greater  mob  orator 
than  Parliamentary  debater.  But  the  higher  classes, 
like  the  lower  classes,  could  not  resist  the  warmth  of 
his  manner  or  the  ring  of  his  laughter.  He  could  not, 
in  the  most  serious  conversation,  refrain  from  his  joke; 
and  some  persons  will  recollect  how  on  one  occasion  he 
was  descanting,  at  a  formal  meeting,  on  the  advantages 
which  would  ensue  from  the  formation  of  a  fishery 
district.  '  You  will  be  appointed  a  conservator,  and 
then  you  will  impose  licence  duties,  and  the  money — 
probably  ^"300 — will  be  paid  to  you."  "  And  what 
shall  I  do  then  ?"  inquired  his  listener.  "  Why,  then," 
replied  Mr.  Buckland,  "  you  had  better  bolt  with  it." 

His  love  of  a  joke  distinguished  him  as  a  lecturer. 
He  remembered  his  father's  lectures,  and  always  thought 
it  his  first  duty  to  make  his  audience  laugh ;  and  he  had 
a  dozen  stories  ready  to  provoke  laughter.  The  excuse 
of  a  milk-boy,  on  a  fish  being  found  in  the  milk, 
"  Please,  sir,  mother  forgot  to  strain  the  water,"  was 
one  of  those  which  did  frequent  duty.  The  same  love 
of  a  joke  followed  him  on  his  official  inquiries.  He  left 
on  one  occasion  a  parcel  of  stinking  fish,  which  he  had 
carried  about  with  him,  and  forgotten,  neatly  done  up 
in  paper,  in  a  fashionable  thoroughfare  in  Scotland,  and 
stood  at  the  hotel  window  to  watch  the  face  of  the  first 
person  who  examined  it.  He  amused  himself,  one  Sun- 
day evening,  on  another  occasion,  in  making  herring- 
roe  out  of  tapioca  pudding  and  whisky,  to  puzzle  the 
witnesses  whom  he  was  to  examine  on  the  Monday ;  and 
he  raised  a  laugh  on  a  third  occasion  by  telling  a  witness, 
who  said  he  was  a  shoemaker,  that  to  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  the  children's  feet,  he  should  think  he 
had  a  very  poor  trade.  Throughout  his  journeys, 
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specimens  of  every  kind,  living,  dying,  and  dead,  were 
thrown  into  his  bag,  possibly  to  keep  company  with  his 
boots  or  his  clothes.  The  odour  of  the  bag  usually 
increased  with  the  length  of  the  inspection,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  it  was  exceptionally  offensive,  he  said  to 
the  boots  of  a  very  smart  hotel,  "  I  think  you  had  better 
put  this  bag  into  the  cellar,  as  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  it  smelt  by  to-morrow  morning." 

The  love  of  fun  and  laughter,  which  was  perceptible 
while  he  was  transacting  the  dullest  business,  distin- 
guished him  equally  as  a  writer.  It  was  his  object,  so 
he  himself  thought,  to  make  natural  history  practical  ; 
but  it  was  his  real  mission  to  make  natural  history  and 
fish  culture  popular.  He  popularized  everything  that 
he  touched,  he  hated  the  scientific  terms  which  other 
naturalists  employed,  and  invariably  used  the  simplest 
language  for  describing  his  meaning.  His  writings 
were  unequal :  some  of  them  are  not  marked  by  any 
exceptional  qualities.  But  others  of  them,  such  as  the 
best  parts  of  the  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,  and  The 
Royal  Academy  without  a  Catalogue  are  admirable  ex- 
amples of  good  English,  keen  critical  observation  and 
rich  humour.  His  best  things,  he  used  to  say  himself, 
were  written  on  the  box  of  an  omnibus  or  in  a  railway 
carriage.  The  Royal  Academy  without  a  Catalogue  was 
written  between  London  and  Crewe,  and  posted  at  the 
latter  station.  He  had  originally  acquired  the  art  of  writ- 
ing in  a  railway  train  from  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce. 
He  practised  it  with  as  much  zeal  as  the  bishop  did, 
and  with  as  good  effect.  The  more  laboured  composi- 
tions which  Mr.  Buckland  undertook  did  not  always 
contain  equal  traits  of  happy  humour.  He  was  at  his 
best  when  he  took  the  least  pains,  and  a  collection  of  his 
very  best  pieces  would  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  any 
collection  of  English  essays. 
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Desultory  work  of  this  character  made  Mr.  Buckland's 
name  a  household  word  throughout  the  country.  His 
articles  were  copied  and  re-copied  into  various  news- 
papers, and  obtained,  in  this  way,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  desultory 
work  necessarily  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  any 
literary  task  of  first- rate  excellence.  Some  of  his  personal 
popularity  was  thus  purchased  at  the  cost  of  his  future 
reputation ;  and  a  mass  of  knowledge  has  died  with 
him  which  might  otherwise  have  been  preserved.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  had  collected  during 
his  busy  life  a  vast  store  of  information.  He  had  trained 
himself  to  observe,  and  his  eye  rarely  missed  anything. 
He  thought  that  he  had  facts  at  his  disposal  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  answer  the  great  doctrines  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  unfolded.  Evolution  was  eminently 
distasteful  to  him ;  only  two  days  before  his  death,  in 
revising  the  preface  of  his  latest  work,  he  deliberately 
expressed  his  disbelief  in  it,  and  he  used  to  dispose  of 
any  controversy  on  the  subject  by  saying  :  "  My  father 
was  Dean  of  Westminster.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  Church  and  State ;  and  I  will  never  admit 
it — I  will  never  admit  it." 

Though,  however,  on  such  occasions  as  these  Mr. 
Buckland  used  the  language  of  advanced  Tories,  he 
habitually  shrank  from  political  discussion.  He  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  understand  politics,  and  that  he 
reserved  himself  for  his  own  immediate  pursuits.  Into 
these  pursuits  he  threw  himself  with  his  whole  energy ; 
and  his  energy  was  extraordinary.  The  greatest  example 
of  it  was  in  the  search  which  he  made  for  John  Hunter's 
coffin  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Martin's  Church.  He  literally 
turned  over  every  coffin  in  the  church  before  he  found 
the  one  of  which  he  was  in  search,  spending  a  whole 
fortnight  among  the  dead.  He  was  ultimately  rewarded 
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by  obtaining  a  grave  for  his  hero's  remains  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  John  Hunter  was  his  typical  hero.  He 
had  pursued  the  studies  to  which  Mr.  Buckland  also 
devoted  himself.  He  had  founded  a  great  museum. 
He  had  almost  originated  a  science.  Like  John  Hunter, 
one  of  Mr.  Buckland's  main  objects  was  to  form  a 
collection  which  would  illustrate  the  whole  science  of 
fish-culture.  The  museum  at  South  Kensington,  which 
he  has  left  to  the  nation,  exists  as  a  proof  of  his  success. 
Inferior,  of  course,  to  the  similar  collections  in  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  of  the  United  States,  it  forms  an 
unequalled  example  of  what  one  man  may  accomplish 
by  energy  and  industry.  Thousands  of  persons  have 
interested  themselves  in  fish-culture  from  seeing  the 
museum ;  and  the  collection  has  long  formed  one  of  the 
most  popular  departments  of  the  galleries  at  South 
Kensington. 

Energy  was  only  one  of  Mr.  Buckland's  character- 
istics. His  kindliness  was  another.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  lived  with  a  kinder  heart.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  willingly  said  a  hard  word  or  did  a  hard 
action.  He  used  to  say  of  one  gentleman,  by  whom  he 
thought  he  had  been  aggrieved,  that  he  had  forgiven 
him  seventy  times  seven  already;  so  that  he  was  not 
required  to  forgive  him  any  more.  He  could  not  resist 
a  cry  of  distress,  particularly  if  it  came  from  a  woman. 
Women,  he  used  to  say,  are  such  doe-like,  timid  things 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them  unhappy.  One  night, 
walking  from  his  office,  he  found  a  poor  servant  girl 
crying  in  the  street.  She  had  been  turned  out  of  her 
place  that  morning  as  unequal  to  her  duties;  she  had 
no  money,  and  no  friends  nearer  than  Taunton,  where 
her  parents  lived.  Mr.  Buckland  took  her  to  an  eating- 
house,  gave  her  a  dinner,  drove  her  to  Paddington,  paid 
for  her  ticket,  and  left  her  in  charge  of  the  guard  of 
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the  train.  His  nature  was  so  simple  and  generous  that 
he  did  not  even  then  seem  to  realize  that  he  had  done 
an  exceptionally  kind  action. 

A  volume  might  perhaps  be  filled  with  an  account  of 
Mr.  Buckland's  eccentricities.  When  he  was  studying 
oysters,  he  would  never  allow  any  one  to  speak;  the 
oysters,  he  said,  overheard  the  conversation  and  shut  up 
their  shells.  More  inanimate  objects  than  oysters  were 
endowed  by  him  with  sense.  He  had  almost  persuaded 
himself  that  inanimate  things  could  be  spiteful ;  and  he 
used  to  say  that  he  would  write  a  book  on  their  spiteful- 
ness.  If  a  railway  lamp  did  not  burn  properly,  he  would 
declare  it  was  sulky,  and  throw  it  out  of  window  to 
see  if  it  could  find  a  better  master.  He  punished  his 
portmanteau  on  one  occasion  by  knocking  it  down,  and 
the  portmanteau  naturally  revenged  itself  by  breaking 
all  the  bottles  of  specimens  which  it  contained,  and 
emptying  their  contents  on  its  master's  shirts.  To  pro- 
vide himself  against  possible  disasters,  he  used  to  carry 
with  him  an  armoury  of  implements.  On  the  herring 
inquiry  he  went  to  Scotland  with  six  boxes  of  cigars, 
four  dozen  pencils,  five  knives,  and  three  thermometers. 
On  his  return,  three  weeks  afterwards,  he  produced  one 
solitary  pencil,  the  remnant  of  all  this  property.  The 
knives  were  lost,  the  cigars  were  smoked;  one  thermo- 
meter had  lost  its  temper,  and  had  been  thrown  out  of 
window;  another  had  been  drowned  in  the  Pentland 
Firth ;  and  a  third  had  beaten  out  its  own  brains  against 
the  bottom  of 'a  gun-boat.  No  human  being  could  have 
told  the  fate  of  the  pencils. 

Such  were  some  of  the  eccentricities  of  a  man  who 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  recollected  by  the  public  for 
the  work  which  he  did,  and  by  his  friends  for  his  kind- 
liness, his  humour,  and  his  worth.  As  he  lived,  so  he 
died.  Throughout  a  long  and  painful  illness  his  spirits 
20 
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never  failed,  and  his  love  of  fun  never  ceased.  "  I  wish 
to  be  present  at  this  operation,"  was  his  quaint  reply 

to  the  proposal  of  his  surgeon  that  he  should  take  chloro- 
form, and  his  wonderful  vitality  e'nabled  him  to  survive 
for  months  under  sufferings  which  would  have  crushed 
other  men.  He  is  gone:  his  work  is  of  the  past;  and 
posterity  will  coldly  examine  its  merits.  But  his  friends 
will  not  patiently  wait  the  verdict  of  posterity.  When 
they  recollect  his  rare  powers  of  observation,  his  capacity 
of  expressing  his  ideas,  his  quaint  humour,  his  kindly 
heart,  and  open  hand,  they  will  say  with  the  writer,  we 
shall  not  soon  look  on  his  like  again. 
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Castlereagh,  Lord,  149 

Cathedral  (Isle  of  Man),  xvi 
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Cevennes,  63 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  192 

Chancellorship  of  Exchequer,  121 

Channing,  Dr.,  264-5 

Chantrey,  Sir  F.,  294 

Charles,  Archduke,  130 

Charles  I,  206,  209 

Charles  II,  5,  9,  10-11,  18,  39,  43, 
207,  209 

Chateaubriand,  147 

Chatenay,  165 

Chatham  (see  Pitt) 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  248 

Chelsea  Hospital,  297 
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Church,  Dean,  249 

Churubusco,  268 

City  Charter  confiscated,  16 

Civil  List,  1 10 

Clare  (county),  115 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  1 14 

Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor,  3,  9 

Clarendon,  George  Villiers,  Lord, 
173,  182,  185,  213,  256 

Clarges,  51 

Clay,  Henry,  272 

Clifden,  Lord,  247 

Clifford,  Lord,  5 

Cliveden  Place,  xiii 

Club,  The,  235-9,  245-9,  255-6 

Clubs  (see  Dining) 

Coalition  Ministry,  102,  210 

Cobden,  Richard,  126,  140 

Cockburn,  Sir  A.,  248 

Coleridge,  Lord,  236,  248-9 

Coleridge,  Sir  J.,  242 

Coleshill  Street,  xiii 

Collins,  Lord  Justice,  248 

Colvile,  Sir  J.,  248 

Colvin,  Sidney,  236,  240 

Compromise  (see  Missouri) 

Conference  on  Russian  question,  185-7 

Congress  (U.S.A.),  263-4,  268,  271- 
3,  276-7,  281,  285 

Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  147 

Congress  of  Verona,  148,  155 

Coningsby,  73,  Il6,  118 

Constantinople,  160,  191 
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Convention  Parliament,  3 

Cork,  101 

Corn  Laws,  119,  125-6,  137,  140 

Cotton  trade,  261-2,  283 

Courthope,  Mr.,  245 

Coventry,  Lord,  2,  4,  30 

Cowper,  Lady,  145 

Crabbe,  George,  v ;  birthplace,  73  ; 
education,  74 ;  medical  pursuits, 
74-5  ;  early  poems,  76  ;  his  poetry 
and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  76- 
80 ;  as  priest,  81-3  ;  his  laxity,  83  ; 
Trowbridge,  84  ;  poems  and  claims 
as  poet,  84-96 ;  style,  96-100  ; 
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Cranbourne  Lodge,  4-6 

Cranworth,  Lord,  248 

Creed  of  Church  of  England,  249 

Crimean  War,  160,  265 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  early  life,  90, 
101  ;  Parliamentary  career,  101-4  > 
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George  IV  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
106  ;  grant  to  Sheridan,  109;  King 
and  Cabinet,  1 1 1 ;  intimacy  with 
Canning,  113-4;  attempt  to  gain 
Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland,  1 14- 
5;  letter  from  Wellington,  117; 
the  Press,  117-9;  contributor  to 
Quarterly  Review,  1 19;  Corn  Laws, 
119;  letter  to  Peel,  120;  Reform 
Bill,  122-3 ;  letters  to  Hertford 
and  King  of  Hanover,  124 ;  Free 
Trade,  126-7;  Wellington,  127- 
32;  man  of  letters,  132;  conflict 
with  Macaulay,  132-3 ;  Sir  W. 
Scott,  135  ;  further  letter  to  Hert- 
ford, 138;  his  opinions,  139-40,  247 

Croker,  Spencer,  104 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  213 

Croxton,  82-3 

Cuba,  265 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  153 
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Currency,  129 

Currency  Laws,  135 

Curtis,  Sir  Roger,  129 

Cust,  Lionel,  238 

Customs,  revision  of,  xvi 

Czartoryski,  Prince,  158 

DANBY,  LORD,  9-10,  23-4,  47 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  66,  222,  260 

Darwin,  Charles,  303 

Dash  wood,  Sir  F.,  249-50 

Daudet,  E.,  143,  147,  154,  162,  166 
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Declaration  of  Indulgence,  5-6,  9,  19 
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Delaware,  261-2 

Delay  has  Danger,  97-8 

Denman,  Mr.  Justice,  248 

Derby,  Lord,  129,  187,  199 

Despencer,  Lord  Le,  238 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  171,  214,  217, 
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De  Witt,  murder  of,  8 
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Dilettanti  Society,  235-9,  249-56 

Dilke,  Sir  C.,  1 86 

Dining  Societies,  232-4  ;  pictures  of, 
237-40;  "Nobody's  Friends" 
241-2  j  Grillion's,  242-3  ;  The  Club 
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and  Literary  Society,  245-9;  Di- 
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255-7 

Disorder  from  Reform  Bill,  137-8 

Disraeli  (see  Beaconsfield) 

Dissenter ;  Letter  to  a,  19 

Donne) son,  Fort,  290 

Dorset,  Duke  of,  238,  250 

Douglas,  Mr.,  276-8,  282,  288 

Dover,  second  Treaty  of,  5 

Dover,  Wellington  visits,  132 

Downpatrick,  101 
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Dryden,  4-5,  14,  26 

Dublin,  Archbishop  of,  248 

Dufferin,  Lord,  189,  192-3,  197,  245 

Dulcigno,  190 

Dumouriez,  284 

Dundas,  Lord,  239,  253 

Dunwich,  136-7 

Dupplin,  Lord,  222 

Dutch,  4-5,  6,  9 

Duties,  reduction  of,  125-6 
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Economists,  234 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  93 
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Edinburgh  Review,  v 

Education,  xvi,  174-5 

Edward  I,  I 

Edward  III,  I 

Egmont,  Lord,  xiv 

Egypt,  189-96,  203 

Eighty  Club,  234 

Eland,  Lord,  i,  23,  25 

Eldon,  Lord,  108,  112 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  36 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  152,  200,  220 

Elliot,  Arthur,  v 

Elliot,  Hugh,  38,  40,  42,  47-8,  53-5, 
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Ellis,  Agar,  247 

Elmy.  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  Crabbe), 

74/82,  85 

El  win,  Mr.,  136,  247,  248 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  265 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  37 
Englefield,  Sir  H.,  236,  239 
English  Men  of  Letters,  92 
Epsom  Downs,  xii 
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Erskine,  Lord,  108 

Essex,  12 

Estcourt,  Sotheran,  xii 

Eton,  xi,  xii 

Eton,  Provost  of,  248 

Evelyn,  39-41,  45-6,  68-9 

Evolution,  303 

Exclusion  Bill,  12-16,  33,  41-2,  46 

FALLOUX,  M.  DE,  51 

Farragut,  289 

Fenelon,  xi 

Fen  wick,  Sir  John,  53 

Ffennell,  Mr.,  298 

Field  (newspaper),  297-8 

Fiji,  196 

Fiscal  Policy,  125-6 

Fisheries,  Inspector  of,  xiii,  xiv,  298 

Fitzcharles,  Lord,  110 

Fitzgerald,    Edward,    72,    92,    96-7, 

"S»  247 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  106 
Fitzmaurice,   Lord   E.,    180-1,    187, 

190-1,  194,  197 
Flanders,  63 
Flower,  Sir  W.  H.,  245 
Forster,  William,  189,  203 
Fox,  Charles  James,  85,  91,  94,  96, 

106,  116,  210,  215,  220-2,  246 
Fox  Club,  234 
France,  growing  power  of,  4 
France,  treaty  with,  184 
Franco-German  War,  182-3 
Franklin,  261 
Free  Trade,  126-7,  14° 
Fremont,  280 
French  Academy,  255 
French  commission,  6-8  ;  results  of, 
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Freycinet,  M.  de,  191 
Froude,  James  Anthony,  247 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  274-5 

GAGE,  SIR  WM.,  225 

Gal  way,  Lord,  238 

Gambetta,  191 

Garrick,  David,  246 

Garrison,  W.  L.,  265,  273-4 

Gay's  Fables^  x 

George  I,  212,  227-9 

George  II,  166,  167,  215,  217,  220-1, 

224,  226-9 

George  III,  107-8,  212,  215,  229,  260 
George  IV,  104-11,  141,  151-3,  215 
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Germany,  policy  of,  196 

Gettysburg,  291 

Gibbon,  Edward,  134,  237,  246 

Gibbs,  Sir  Vicary,  117-8 

Gibraltar,  37 

Gifford,  William,  118,  247-8 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  119,  122, 
173,  178,  184,  187-8,  190,  192, 
195,  199,  201-3,  229 

Goderich,  Lord,  114,  121,  150,  210 

Godolphin,  Earl  of,  36  ;  offices  held 
by,  37  ;  vagueness  of  records,  37-8  ; 
birth  and  family,  39  ;  Groom  of 
Bedchamber,  39  ;  bearing  at  Court, 
39 ;  wife's  death,  and  married  life, 
40-1  ;  member  for  Helston,  41  ; 
Netherlands,  41  ;  Commissioner 
of  Treasury,  41-3  ;  Exclusion  Bill, 
42 ;  King's  favour,  43 ;  created  a 
peer,  43  ;  James  II,  45-6  ;  Lord 
Chamberlain,  45  ;  religious  lean- 
mSs>  45  5  prudence  and  ability, 
46-7 ;  retirement,  47-8 ;  return 
to  the  Treasury,  48-51  ;  James 
IPs  agent,  52 ;  Fenwick's  con- 
spiracy, 52  ;  repudiation,  52  ; 
Whig  animosity,  53  ;  William  III, 
54  ;  Lord  High  Treasurer,  54  ;  re- 
signation and  reinstatement,  58  ; 
fall,  62  ;  retirement,  67  ;  character 
and  career,  68-70 

Godolphin  and  Tory  ministry,  210, 
212 

Godolphin  House,  67 

Gold  discoveries,  270 

Goldsmith,  76-7,  79-80,  246 

Gordo,  Cerro,  268 

Gordon,  General,  194-5 

Gortschakoff,  185-6 

Gotha,  181 

Goulburn,  Henry,  133 

Graft  on,  Duke  of,  211,  214,  219 

Grafton  Gallery,  238 

Graham,  Sir  James,  29 

Grammont,  Chevalier  de,  39 

Gramont,  Due  de,  182 

Grant,  General,  289-91 

Grant-Duff,  Sir  M.,  236,  245 

Granville,  Lord,  his  offices,  170-2; 
character  and  achievements,  173  ; 
tenders  resignation,  1 75-6 ;  Colonial 
Office,  177  ;  Foreign  Office,  177-8; 
American  War,  181-2;  Franco- 
German  War,  183 ;  Russian  ques- 


tion, 184-6  ;  American  case,  188-9  > 
Third  Administration,  190  ;  Egypt- 
ian trouble,  191-6  ;  German  policy, 
196-7  ;  Foreign  Office  affairs,  198; 
Liberal  leader,  198-9 ;  differences 
in  Cabinet,  202-3  >  estimate  of 
character,  204-5 

Gray,  xix,  9,  76-8,  250 

Gray,  Sir  J. ,  250 

Great  Glemham,  82 

Greece,  156,  254 

Greek  War,  149 

Green,  John  Richard,  37 

Greenwood,  Mr.,  xiv 

Grenville,  George,  213,  219 

Grenville,  Lord,  102,  224 

Greville  Memoirs,  xxi,  no,  145,  166 

Grey,  Lord,  106-7 

Grey,  Sir  Eustace,  99 

Grillion's,  xv 

Guinea,  260 

Guizot,  M.,  120,  142-3,  163-4,  167, 
169 

G^^y  Mannering,  268 

HAFIZ,  238 

Halifax,  first  Lord,  I  ;  represents 
Pontefract,  3;  Deputy- Lieutenant  for 
W.  Riding,  3  ;  committee  for  exam- 
ining Navy  accounts,  3  ;  created  a 
peer,  3 ;  French  commission,  4 ; 
French  alliance,  5  ;  Danby,  10 ; 
expelled  from  Privy  Council,  10  ; 
refutes  Lord  Shaftesbury,  10-11  ; 
political  position,  n  ;  Exclusion 
Bill,  13-5 ;  William  of  Orange, 
14  ;  earldom,  14 ;  marquisate  and 
Privy  Seal,  16  ;  turns  Whig,  16  ; 
his  character  of  Charles  1 1,  17;  chief 
adviser  of  Crown,  18 ;  deprived  of 
office,  1 8 ;  Letter  to  a  Dissenter, 
and  other  papers,  19-20  ;  Seven 
Bishops,  20 ;  James  II,  20-2  ;  re- 
tirement, 22-3  ;  rivalry  with  Dan- 
by, 24 ;  his  death,  24  ;  character 
and  career,  25-35 

Halifax,  Lord,  187 

Hallam,  Henry,  206,  219,  247 

Hamilton,  Lord  George,  24 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  253 

Hammond,  Mr.,  182 

Hampden's  trial,  282 

Hanover,  King  of,  124 

Harbours,  xvi 

Harcourt,  Lord,  250 
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Hardwicke,  Lord,  129,  215,  222 

Harley,  Robert,  56-8,  210 

Harper's  Ferry,  284 

Harrington,  Lord,  228 

Hartington,  Lord,  173,  194,  202-3 

Hastings,  225 

Hatherley,  Lord,  248 

Hawkesbury,  Lord,  107-8 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  134 

Hawtrey,  Provost,  248 

Hedges,  Sir  C,  57 

Heligoland,  196 

Helston,  38,  41 

Henrietta  (daughter  of  Marlborough), 

54 

Henry  III,  206 
Herries,  John  Charles,  224 
Herring,  Archbishop,  219 
Herschell,  Lord,  248 
Hertford,  Lord,  104,  116,  124,  137-8 
Heytesbury,  Lord,  157,  1 60 
Hicks  Pasha,  193 
History  of  England,  xv,  xx,  xxii 
Holdernesse,  Lord,  238 
Holland,  Bernard,  92 
Holland  House,  232-3 
Holland,  King  of,  158 
Holmes,  41 
Holy  Alliance,  149 
Homer,  95 

Home  Rule,  200-1,  204 
Hope,  Mr.,  242 
Hospitals  (see  "Chelsea"  and  "St. 

George's  ") 

Houghton,  Lord,  243,  256 
House    of    Representatives,    263-4, 

269,  272,  277 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  177 
Hungerford,  46 
Hunter,  John,  303-4 
Huskisson,  William,  115,  223 
Huxley,  Professor,  247 

ILLINOIS,  262,  277 

Indiana,  262 

Indulgence  (see  Declaration  of) 

Inglis,  Sir  Robert,  235,  243,  255 

Iowa,  270 

Ireland,  114,  120,  122,  127-8,  136 

Irish  Church  Act,  199,  201 

Irish  Land  Act,  201,  203 

Irish  Policy,  203 

Irving,  Washington,  247 

Isle  of  Man,  xiv,  xvi 


Italian  question,  178 
Italy,  250 

ACKSON,  STONEWALL,  289 

ames  II  (see  Duke  of  York) 

ebb,  Professor,  245 

effrey,  Francis,  Lord,  91,  94,  232 

emappes,  285 

Jennings,  Louis,  light  on  Peel's 
character,  103  ;  pages  on  Croker 
and  the  King,  no-ii  ;  Croker 
and  Reform,  115-6;  Croker  and 
Press,  118;  Peel  as  Chancellor 
of  Exchequer,  121  ;  Croker  and 
Peel,  127-8 ;  Wellington,  132  ; 
charges  against  Croker  ignored, 
133-4;  Croker  and  Scott,  135 

ersey,  Lady,  145 

esse's  memoirs,  107 

ocko,  300 

ohns,  Parson,  107 

ohnson,  William,  xii 

ohnson,  Dr.,  91,  94,  237,  246 
Johnson,  Life  of,  132 
Johnston,  General,  289 
Jotham,  2 
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Kansas- Nebraska,  276,  279 
Kay- Shuttle  worth,  Sir  J.,  175 
Keats,  John,  xix,  91,  93,  95,  99 
Kemble,  247 
Kemble,  Miss,  114 
Kent,  Duchess  of,  138 
Kent,  Lord,  66 
Kentucky,  262,  277 
"Keystone  State,"  279 
Khartoum,  193-4 
Khedive,  191 
Kilmainham  Treaty,  203 
Kingsdown,  Lord,  248 
Kingston,  Earl  of,  2 
Knapton,  George,  238,  255 
Knight  R.  P.,  239 
Knowles,  Sheridan,  101 
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Lancashire,  xvii-xviii 
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Library,  The,  76,  84 

Liddon,  Canon,  248 

Lieven,  Madame  de,  141 ;  her  corre- 
spondence, 143-4  ;  early  life,  143- 
4 ;  English  Society,  145-6 ;  in 
France,  146-7  ;  Canning  and  Wel- 
lington, 149-50 ;  George  IV,  Met- 
ternich,  Grey,  Palmerston,  151- 
161  ;  recalled  from  London,  161  ; 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  161-2 ; 
leaves  Russia,  162  ;  her  husband's 
death,  163  ;  opinion  of  Aberdeen, 
164 ;  intimacy  with  Guizot,  165  ; 
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BY  J.   J.  JUSSERAND. 

VOLUMES  I.  AND   II.  NOW   READY. 


OPINIONS   OF  THE   PRESS. 

"The  execution  of  the  task  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded  at  present  is 
masterly.  M.  Jusserand's  erudition  is  vast,  but  it  does  not  overwhelm  his 
sense  of  proportion  nor  distort  his  fine  critical  sense.  .  .  .  M.  Jusserand 
has  many  advantages  over  Taine.  His  learning  and  his  industry  are 
certainly  not  less  conspicuous,  his  critical  method  is  less  rigid  and 
mechanical,  his  English  sympathies  are  stronger  and  based  on  a  much 
more  familiar  knowledge  of  English  habits  and  English  modes  of  thought ; 
at  the  same  time,  like  Taine,  he  is  independent  of  purely  English  pre- 
judices, and  his  literary  judgments  are  those  of  a  citizen  of  the  great 
republic  of  letters  which  knows  nothing  of  national  or  political  boundaries. 
Altogether,  the  work  is  full  of  a  rare  attraction." — Times. 

"I  envy  this  man  his  style,  his  subtlety,  his  lightness  of  touch,  his 
thoroughness.  ...  At  last  we  have — or  rather  shall  have  when  the 
work  is  complete — a  real  History  of  literature." — Dr.  AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

"  M.  Jusserand's  qualifications  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken 
are  of  a  high  order.  .  .  .  We  cordially  commend  both  to  English  and 
French  readers  this  brilliant  and  thoughtful  book,  and  shall  look  forward 
with  high  expectation  to  the  appearance  of  its  successor." — Athenccum. 

"  We  may  say,  without  contradiction,  that  the  marvellous  story  of  our 
literature  in  its  vital  connection  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English 
people  has  never  been  treated  with  a  greater  union  of  conscientious 
research,  minute  scholarship,  pleasantness  of  humour,  picturesqueness  of 
style,  and  sympathetic  intimacy." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  success  which  has  been  attained  by  M.  Jusserand,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  modern  French  students  of  this  country,  in  his 
latest  enterprise  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  He  brings  to  the  task  which 
he  has  undertaken  not  merely  a  deep  erudition,  but  an  extraordinary 
insight  into  and  sympathy  with  our  national  modes  of  thought  and 
expression." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  We  have  no  work  at  once  so  trustworthy  and  so  captivating.  .  .  .  M. 
Jusserand  knows,  in  a  judicial  way,  what  is  and  what  is  not  evidence 
and  authority  ;  he  is  fresh,  animated,  eager,  yet  he  never  speculates  with- 
out a  warrant.  It  is  his  method  that  is  practically  an  innovation.  ...  As 
we  follow  his  skilful  guidance,  we  see  almost  in  action  the  making  of 
England,  of  English  character,  and  of  English  literature." — Speaker. 
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English  Wayfaring   Life  in  the 

Middle    AgeS    (XlVth  Century) 

BY  J.  J.  JUSSERAND. 
Translated  by  LUCY  A.  TOULMIN  SMITH. 


OPINIONS   OF  THE   PRESS. 

"The  book  is  a  translation  and  an  amplification  of  one  of  those 
enchanting  volumes  which  only  Frenchmen  have  the  gift  of  writing,  .  .  . 
a  pleasure  to  handle,  a  joy  to  read,  and  bearing  with  it,  when  one  gets  to 
the  end  of  it,  a  conviction  that  one  has  become  a  much  more  learned  man 
than  one  was  a  week  ago,  for  that  somehow  one  has  absorbed  a  great 
deal  that  the  outer  world  knows  little  about.  Pray  do  not  order  this 
volume  at  the  library.  Buy  it  if  you  are  wise,  and  keep  it  as  a  joy  for 
ever." — Dr.  AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

"A  mine  of  information  regarding  the  roads,  the  travelling,  and  the 
travellers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  book  is  crammed  with 
curious  information  of  all  kinds." — Spectator. 

"  The  best  and  most  picturesque  account  of  English  outdoor  life  in  the 
period  of  Chaucer  that  our  literature  possesses." — Gentleman's  Magazine, 

"  An  extremely  fascinating  book." — Times. 

"  All  readers  of  history  are  laid  under  obligation  by  M.  J.  J.  Jusserand's 
thoroughgoing  inquiry  into  'English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages.'  .  .  .  M.  Jusserand  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  dry-as-dust  antiquarian. 
The  records  from  which  he  has  compiled  his  material  are  both  dry  and 
dusty,  but  by  their  help  he  fills  the  old  roads  of  England  with  living 
people,  and  most  vividly  reproduces  the  fourteenth  century.  ...  M. 
Jusserand's  volume  is  one  of  permanent  value,  and  will  be  read  with 
avidity  by  any  who  have  the  slightest  fraction  of  the  historical  spirit." — 
British  Weekly. 

"We  are  much  obliged  to  the  learned  and  genial  French  author  for 
this  accurate  and  picturesque  survey  of  some  interesting  features  in  the 
common  life  of  England  during  the  fourteenth  century.  His  book  should 
be  read  along  with  the  immortal  Prologue,  at  least,  to  the  Tales  of  the 
delightful  Canterbury  Pilgrimage.  '  English  Wayfaring  Life '  is  a  scientific 
treatise  on  its  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  gatherings  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge." — Illustrated  London  News. 
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The  English  Novel  in  the  Time 
of  Shakespeare 

BY  J.  J.  JUSSERAND. 
Translated  by  ELIZABETH  LEE. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

11  All  lovers  of  Elizabethan  literature  will  welcome  M.  Jusserand's  new 
book.  ...  No  Englishman  who  has  written  on  the  period  has  shown 
himself  more  completely  in  touch  with  his  subject,  or  more  fully  and 
widely  read  in  the  authors  with  whom  he  deals.  Want  of  accuracy  or  of 
literary  insight  is  never  apparent,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  even  the 
smallest  feature  is  missed  because  of  a  '  foreigner's  standpoint.'  .  .  .  M. 
Jusserand's  book  and  its  exquisite  engravings  form  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  English  literature." — Standard. 

"  The  handling  has  all  the  traditional  (and  sometimes  rather  imaginary) 
Gallic  lightness,  combined  with  an  accuracy  and  precision  of  fact  and 
reference  which  is  traditionally  (there  is  some,  though  less,  of  the 
courtesy  of  imagination  here  also)  German.  And  in  particular  M. 
Jusserand  is  very  happy  in  his  historical  citations  serving  as  parallels  to 
the  novel.  In  short,  it  is  an  excellent  book  in  all  ways  for  the  student." 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

"A  contribution  of  permanent  value  to  the  history  of  Elizabethan 
literature.  The  points  of  interest  about  this  book  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  them  in  detail  here.  But  those  who 
read  for  amusement  only  may  be  as  safely  recommended  to  procure  it  as 
the  smaller  class  who  seek  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan 
epoch." — A  thenceum. 

11  We  hasten  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  of  the  brightest, 
most  scholarly,  and  most  interesting  volumes  of  literary  history  which  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  for  many  a  long  day." — Speaker. 

"  M.  Jusserand's  book  is  scientific  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  it 
shows  that  he  has  thoroughly  explored  the  literary  province  he  sets 
forth  to  describe,  and  that  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of 
critical  co-ordination.  Yet  so  lucid  is  his  style,  so  happy  his  power  of 
seizing  upon  the  salient  and  characteristic  features  of  his  subject,  that  he 
never  becomes  tedious  or  needlessly  discursive.  To  the  general  reader, 
and  even  to  many  who  would  call  themselves  students  of  our  literary 
renascence,  his  work  will  prove  a  valuable  corrective  of  false  preconcep- 
tions."—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  work  of  solid  value.  The  book  is  full  of  suggestiveness,  and  shows 
by  a  variety  of  incidental  remarks  the  author's  mastery  of  the  subject."— 
Spectator. 
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By    J.    CAMPBELL    OMAN,    D.Lit. 


THE   MYSTICS,   ASCETICS,   AND 
SAINTS    OF    INDIA 

Fully  Illustrated.    Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"A  work  of  the  first  importance.  ...  In  the  work  of  analysis  and 
description  Mr.  Campbell  Oman  has  no  superior  in  authority,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  races  of  the  Punjab  are  concerned." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  volume  of  peculiar,  almost  painful  interest." — Observer. 

"  The  able  and  learned  monograph  before  us  will  certainly  add  to  his 
reputation." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"A  most  uncommon  and  fascinating  book." — Birmingham  Daily  Post. 
"  A  book  of  genuine  value." — Times. 

"The  fullest  study  of  Indian  asceticism  from  the  most  modern  and 
recent  aspect  which  has  appeared." — Academy. 

41 A  monumental  work." — Civil  and  Military  Gazette. 


THE    BRAHMANS,    THEISTS   AND 
MUSLIMS    OF    INDIA 

Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  145.  net. 

This  book  deals  with  interesting  phases  of  Indian  religious  and  social 
life  at  the  present  time.  The  religion  (goddess-worship)  of  the  Bengalis, 
who  have  of  late  been  so  much  before  the  world,  has  a  chapter  to  itself  in 
which  some  strange  facts  in  respect  to  esoteric  rites  practised  by  these 
people  are  narrated.  The  dominant  position  of  the  Brahmans  is  brought 
into  prominence  in  a  careful  study  of  the  Hindu  caste  system  ;  while 
Religious  and  Social  Reformers,  as  well  as  the  results  achieved  by  them, 
are  reviewed  in  some  detail.  Descriptive  sketches  of  some  curious 
festivals  and  ceremonies  are  included  in  this  volume.  Muslim  India  has 
two  chapters  devoted  to  it.  As  in  his  previous  books  the  Author  has 
incorporated  in  this  one  various  stories  and  legends,  and  has  drawn 
largely  upon  his  own  somewhat  exceptional  experiences.  The  photo- 
graphs and  the  illustrations  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Campbell  Oman  are 
designed  specially  to  elucidate  the  text. 
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FOR  POLITICIANS  AND  STUDENTS  OF  POLITICS. 

The  Reformer's  Bookshelf. 

Large  Crown  Zvo,  Cloth.    3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 


LIST  OF  VOLUMES. 

Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life.    G.  J.  HOLYOAKE'S  Autobiography. 

2  vols. 
Bamford's  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical.    Edited  and  with  an 

Introduction  by  HENRY  DuNCKLEY.     2  vols. 
Life  of  Richard  Cobden.    By  JOHN  MORLEY.    2  vols. 
The  Industrial  and  .Commercial  History  of  England.      By  Prof. 

THOROLD  ROGERS.    2  vols. 
The  Labour  Movement.    By  L.  T.   HOBHOUSE,  M.A.    Preface  by 

R.  B.  HALDANE,  M.P. 
The    Economic    Interpretation   of   History.      By    Prof.    THOROLD 

ROGERS.     2  vols. 
Charles  Bradlaugh  :  A  Record  of  his  Life  and  Work.     By  his  Daughter 

HYPATIA  BRADLAUGH  BONNER.    2  vols. 
The  Gladstone  Colony.    By  JAMES  FRANCIS  HOGAN,  M.P. 
The  Inner  Life  of  the  House  of  Commons :  Selected  from  the  Writings 

of  William  White.     2  vols. 
The  Political  Writings  of  Richard  Cobden.    A  New  Edition.    With 

Preface  by  Lord  WELBY,  and  Introductions  by  Sir  Louis  MALLET 

and  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT,  and  a  Bibliography.    With  Frontis- 
pieces.    2  vols. 

British  Industries  under  Free  Trade.    Edited  by  HAROLD  Cox. 
Labour  Legislation,  Labour  Movements,  and  Labour  Leaders.     By 

GEORGE  HOWELL.     2  vols. 

Juvenile  Offenders.    By  W.  DOUGLAS  MORRISON,  LL.D. 
The  Crowd.     A  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind.     By  GUSTAVE  LE  BON. 
Bygones  Worth  Remembering.    By  GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 

This  Library  is  in  many  respects  unique,  and  will  always  be  of  intense 
interest  to  the  student  of  social  and  political  history,  and  to  the  general 
reader  desirous  of  taking  a  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  movements  in 
our  National  life. 
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Medium  8vo,    Cloth,   21/-  net. 

THE  SAVAGE  CLUB 

A  Medley  of  History,  Anecdote  and 
Reminiscence 

BY 

AARON    WAT  JON 

With  an   Original  Chapter  by  Mark  Twain. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Four  Coloured  Plates,  and 
about  Sixty  other  Illustrations. 

"  We  read  of  so  many  cordial,  clever  and  clubbable  fellows 
that  we  lay  Mr.  Watson's  book  down  with  a  sense  of  having 
spent  a  few  hours  in  jollier  company  than  may  easily  be 
found  in  any  circle  nowadays." — Daily  News. 

"  The  Savage  Club  has  been  happy  in  so  admirable  an 
historian  as  Mr.  Watson.  .  .  .  Publisher,  author,  and  Savage 
Club  should  rest  equally  content  with  what  has  been  done. 
It  is  a  book  to  buy  and  a  book  to  treasure." — Tribune. 

u  Mr.  Aaron  Watson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  book 
which  people  who  have  not  been  inside  the  Savage  Club  will 
appreciate,  and  which  every  member  of  that  charmed  circle 
will  assuredly  prize." — Standard. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth,  21/- 

Somerset  House,   Past   and 
Present 

BY  RAYMOND  NEEDHAM  AND 
ALEXANDER    WEBSTER. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 


THIS  book  deals  with  the  history  of  Somerset  House  from 
its  foundation  by  the  Lord  Protector  in  1547  t°  the 
present  day.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  a  continuous  record  of  the 
events  which  in  times  gone  by  gathered  illustrious  personages 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  palace  and  made  it  a  centre  of 
English  social  life.  For  two  centuries  Somerset  House  was  the 
home  of  Queens  and  Princesses  ;  it  was  associated  with  the 
stalwart  Protestants  of  the  Reformation  and  the  intriguing 
Catholics  of  the  Revolution  ;  it  has  passed  through  greater 
vicissitudes  than  almost  any  other  secular  edifice  in  London. 
The  modern  building  housed  the  early  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  a  Naval  Museum,  the  Royal  and  other  learned 
Societies,  until,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  it  was  given  over  to 
its  present  occupants  and  the  matter-of-fact  romance  of  the 
Imperial  Revenue.  The  history  includes  the  story  of  King's 
College,  which  since  its  inauguration  has  occupied  a  building 
erected  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  site,  and  designed  to 
harmonise  with  the  main  structure.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  reproductions  of  rare  old  prints  and  a  fine  series  of  modern 
photographs. 
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Large  Crown  8t>0,  cloth,  6/-  net. 

The  Age  of  the  Earth,  and 
other  Geological  Studies 

Bv  W.  J.  SOLLAS,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Illustrated. 

THIS  volume,  while  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  of 
English  geologists,  will  be  found  interesting  and  attractive 
by  the  reader  who  has  no  special  knowledge  of  the  science. 
The  essay  which  gives  the  book  its  title  sets  forth  the  bearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  on  geological  speculation,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  vexed  question  of  our  planet's  antiquity.  The 
subjects  of  the  other  studies  include  the  following  :  The  Figure 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Ocean  ;  Geologies  and 
Deluges  ;  the  Volcanoes  of  the  Lipari  Isles  ;  the  History  and 
Structure  of  a  Coral  Reef  ;  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  Flints; 
the  Evolution  of  Freshwater  Animals ;  and  the  Influence  of 
Oxford  on  Geology. 

"  They  range  over  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  including  many  which  arc 
of  sufficiently  wide  interest  to  bring  the  geologist  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  general  reader.  What  educated  man  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  such 
subjects,  for  instance,  as  the  age  of  the  earth,  the  building  of  coral  islands, 
the  cause  of  volcanic  action,  or  the  Deluge  ?  Of  all  these  matters  the 
Professor  discourses  pleasantly  and  well,  writing  with  command  of  much 
scientific  learning,  yet  always  readably,  sometimes  with  brilliancy  of  diction, 
and  occasionally  with  a  touch  of  humour." — Athcnceum, 
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